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PREFACE 


I have been making the studv of art mv speclaltv for a long 
time in order to find out the dose relationship between color, 
forms and spiritualitv. 

I am glad to have this opportunitv to give some of the results 
of mv studv to the public, hoping that this mav contribute 
something to the elevation of esthetic appreciation and to better 
understanding between the East and the West. 

I am gratefullv indebted to Baron Ino Dan, former Professor 
on Art in the Tokvo Imperial Universitv; Mr. Xaohiko 
Alasaki, President of the Imperial Fine.- Art ,Academv; and 
Mr. Shigekichi Mihara; for their highlv iniportant suggestions 
on various points. AIv grateful acknowledgments are also due 
to Professor iMasaharu Anesaki, Professor Emeritus of the 
Tokvo Imperial Lniversitv, for his corrections of the title of 
each chapter and other valuable suggestions. 

I have gratefullv to acknowledge the painstaking work of 
Mrs. iMav F. Kennard, Teacher of English literature at I'suda 
College and Tokvo \\ Oman's College, and Air. Drew W. Kohler, 
who undertook the correction of mv grammatical mistakes and 
the reading of the proofs. 

I feel likewise grateful to the following gentlemen who gave 
me great encouragement in the preparation of the manuscripts 
for publication: Air. Setsuichi Aoki, Secretarv of the Societv 
for International Cultural Relations: Air. Alikinosuke Ishida, 
Librarian of the same societv; Air. Alasuzo Inoue of the Board 
of Tourist Industrv; Air. Kuraji_Takahashi of the same board, 
Air. Shiro HIrai and Air. Tetsu Otawa. 

Grateful acknowledgment is also due to the Societv for 
International Cultural Relations, Tokvo, lor svmpathetic aid 
given to me. 

1 15 Tabata, Tokvo 

March 19, 1935 


Xoritake Tsuda. 



PRIQ'ACE TO THE SECOND EDH ION 


I am glad that this manual has been welcomed among readers 
in this country and abroad since the hrst edition was published 
last Spring. I have taken this opportunitv to revise the spelling 
of Chinese names, the italicizing of Japanese words and the 
Romanizatlon of Japanese proper names, and to improve some 
of the illustrations. 

June 3, 1936 

Xorltake Tsuda. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX 

It was on December tilth, in the vear 1933, that I was invited 
to a luncheon in tea-ceremonv stvle at the villa of Baron Masuda 
in Odawara. I arrived there about noon. The gate of his garden 
was open and a gardener led me through a long path of the 
garden to a waiting place called yoritsuki. Mr. Matasaku Shio- 
bara, proprietor of the Sankyo Pharmacy Company, was alreadv 
there, shortlv afterwards joined bv Mr. Edwin Lowe XAville, 
the counsellor of the American Embassy at Tokvo, and Mr. 
Saisaburo X’ishiwaki, proprietor of the X^ishiwaki Bank. The 
waiting place comprised onlv two small rooms, one with four 
and the other, two mats. On the desk ledge of the larger room 
was placed a gold lacquer ink-stone bo.\ ot the Kamakura Period 
for our appreciation. Meanwhile the elderlv Baron Masuda ap- 
peared at the entrance of the waiting place and announced that 
the tea room was readv. He said nothing more but immcdiatclv 
retired. 

We all came out, and proceeded along the clean garden path. 
The stepping stones and rocks were all freshlv watered. Crim- 
son leaves that still remained on the trees were falling down to 
the ground in spite of no breeze touching them. 

We next entered the tea room, where our host was waiting 
for us. In the alcove of the room was hung an autograph of a 
high priest mounted with rare printed brocade, called hikin; and 
on the hearth was placed an iron kettle called ashiya-gama, the 
design of which is said to have been drawn bv Sesshu, a great 
master of priest-painters in the fourteenth centurv. The kettle 
is said to have been once used bv Jo-o, the great tea-master in 
the sixteenth century. 

Our host came out and e.xchanged greetings with each of us. 
Then he ensatred himself in making a fire in the hearth so as 
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to have hot water in the kettle. The room was so small that \ve 
tilled it and it was quite seeluded Ironi the outside world. \\ e 
were all silentlv attenti\ e to ewTv me>vement oi onr host. 

When our host had tinished his work at the hearth, Mr. 
Nishiwaki, who oecupied the seat ot the prineipal que^t, askedi 
hinr lor the privilege ot e.\amininq the inceiwe-holder in w hieir 
was kept the incense which our ho-.t emptied into the hearth. 
Mr. Nishiwaki, atter he had seen it, passed it round to the rest 
ot us. It was a small porcelain box e.dled unrl is s.ud to 

ha^'e been loved bv Fumai-ko, an eminent tea-master. 

.Viter this, the meal was served bv the host, assisted bv a 
female servant. Several rare utensils were used which all of us 
had the opportunitv ol examining' and appreciating. 

W hen the meal was over, our host asked us to rest for a winle. 
’\Ve went out to the garden and took seats on a bench m order to 
enjov the garden and fresh air. Shortlv afterwards we heard the 
pleasing sound of a gong. This was the signal to tell us that th.e 
tea room was readv for the second session. W'e all returned 
to the tea room, and were served with thick green tea from a 
tea-bowl of rare \'alue. In this session we had the opportunitv 
ot seeing the unic|ue examples ot a te.i-bowl, a tea-caeldv, a tea- 
spoon and a water-jar. 

Alter the second sessuai was o\'er we were led bv the host 
through the garden to the main house. 1 lere, in a spacious ami 
brighter room, open to an extensive view of the entrden, we 
were again entertained with lighter tea, and were shown a lew 
selected I'nasterpieces ot painting. 

In such esthetic entertaiment we spent the whole afternoon, 
enjoving the hospitalitv ot our host, aiul the beautv of art and 
nature, entirelv secluded Irom the outsiile world of worries and 
depras'itv. 

.Such IS th.e wav in wlncli the Japanese collector appreciates 
art w ith his Iriends. This methoil w as initiated in the fourteenth 
centurv bv the Shogun Yoshimasa, pioneer patron of the tea- 
ceremoiu'. lie collected rare specimens of painting and minor 
arts, and appreciated them w ith his chosen Iriends w hen he held 
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the tea-ceremon V in his villa, the Silver Pavilion, at Hio;ashivania 
in K'. otu. I'herelure this method is closch’ related to the de- 
v'elopment ot tea-eereinonw 

Plowever, it is limited onlv to privileged collectors. The ma- 
jorltv ot the people caniKjt allord such lu.xurv as that described 
aho\'e. More than this, the real appreciation ot art has nothing 
to do v'ith the possession ot the things themselves unless one 
has de\ elopied his innate aliiiit'.’ to percelc e beautv. 

Therctore there Is another field in the appreciation ot art in 
V hich e\’erv one mav eniov the beautv of things to which he 
has nc) legal right ot possession. This is a verv important factor 
which mav serve tor the adwmeement of human culture. 

Xow our present problem is how to appreciate Japanese art in 
such a wav as to make it most .serviceable for the betterment of 
human life. 

It will therefore be necessarv at the bettinmng ot our studv 
that our readers understand the general attitude of Japanese 
people toward foreign art. 

The historv of Japanese art shows clearlv that the Japanese 
people are verv susceptible to torcign culture. \\ hen foreign art 
has seemed new and more x'aluable than their own, the\‘ ha\'e 
been verv eager and serious in introducing It. Sometimes thev 
have gone so far that lor a time thev ha\ c e\ cn forgotten their 
own arts; but thev came back in time to normal, assimilating 
the others onlv to create thcrebv a new art. 'Phis is a most 
conspicuous feature ol Japanese art hi'-tor\'. 

Such an attitude toward foreign art has been a perpetual 
source of the dct'elop;ment of Japanese art through the ages. 

\\ hen wc look back over the entire length of our histor\', we 
see that the dltferent arts of ditterent periotls retlect important 
aspects of life and culture that have developed without losing 
their own indi\ idualitv umlcr iureign inlluencc. 

How and where tostiklv Japanese art.' d'his will be the first 
question our readers wish to have answered. In Japan there 
are three important centres ol old art. 1 he\' arc i()k\'(), 
Kvoto, and Xara. In 'rok\o there is the Imperial Ilouseliold 
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Museum; and important private collectors mostlv live there. 
In Kvoto and vicinitv there are manv Buddhist temples where 
not onlv Buddhist art, but also different kinds ot lav art mav 
be seen. In the Kvoto Onshi Museum ot Art are placed on 
view a large number ot important treasures of art, which are 
borrowed trom manv moi>asteries in Kvoto and its \'icinitv. 
Lastlv, in Xara, we are able to see earlv Buddhist art in the 
Kara Imperial Household Museum, and in such large monas- 
teries as the Todai-ji at Xara, and the HSrvQ-ji in Yamato. 

In the study of Japanese art the most ditticult thinv is to 
understand the complicated esoteric svmbolism of Buddhist art. 
Especiallv iconographic manifestations of Buddhist doctrine are 
extremelv difficult for even Japanese students to understand. 
But their svmbolism had a deep meaning in the religious life 
ot the Japanese people, and is worth the difficultv of studving. 
H ere we see spirituality expressed in a tangible form, which 
will greatly instruct us in human belravior, and will elevate our 
manner of li\'ing. 

This manual is devoted to help these difficulties and to 
answering the question of where and how to studv Japanese art. 



CFIAPTER II 


THE ARCHAIC ART 

(Prezlous i-j ihe JuiroJudinn ot Buddhism in 55^ A D.) 

I IISIX^RIC POITF.RY 

From the Xew Stone Age sites of Japan are found two dis- 
tinct kinds ot potterv with respec- 
tive characteristics ot design and 
decoration. The earlier kind is 
called the jonion-Joki potterv and 
the later one is grouped under the 
name o[ the yiiyoi-shtki potterv. I'he 
jomoH-dokt potterv ^'essels often 
have angular edges and handles 
modelled into various forms of ani- 
mal heads. (Fig. i) The colorof this 
kind ot potterv is generallv dark 
grav; the designs are composed of 
cur\'ed lines arranged artisticalh", 
and the gnmiid surface has often 
the impression of a mat. The other 
kind of potterv belonging to the 
later stages is usuallv of a reddish 
color and seldom has an\' design. Even w hen design is present, it 
is composed onlv of zigzag lines or a few wavv ones (Fig. 2). 
That the earlier potterv is entirelv different from the later 
will be seen in our two illustrations. The 'lonwn-dokl potter\' 
is much decorated and its beautv appears in the design, while 
the yayni-shiki potterv is simple in decoration and beautiful in 
form, d’his essential difference is no doubt due to the different 
aesthetic attitudes of the different people who had different 
cultures. 

A great number of interesting examples found in prehistoric 
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sites ,ill <)\-cr j.ijian arc collcrtcil 
in the iok\a) Imperial I louschoU 
Alusetiin; the Institute ( ii Aiithro- 
p()loL;\', loki'o Inipei'ial I nixt-rsi- 
t\'; tile Instituti.- cf Archarolo^r', 
Kvoto Imtienal I nh^crsiti'; anil 
111 the Pnnee t)\’ania institute ot 
Preliistone Iiu'csti^ation, lok\o. 

2. PRPHlsfORIC BRONZE 
LMPLEMEN IN 

Fis 2 Y.u-oi-shlk-i Puttirr ^'he Bronze A_c;e in Japan was 
Toky] Impaiji H'j:t;cholJ sliort. ItS 

area was liniitcd to aniato, Izuiiio, to 
the ncinhborinn districts of botli these 
provinces, and to the northern part of 
Kvushu. ’Phe bronze iniplenients tound 
in these areas are arrowheads, hells call- 
ed douiku, halberds and cris-fornied dat;- 
ners. I'hough insigniheant in number, 
thev are aniplv deserving ol notice in 
point ot qualitv, because thev re\ cal to 
us the intermediate stane between the 
art of the New Stone Ao-e and that of 
the Ik'otohistoric Period. A number of 
line examples of such hron/e inqiie- 
nients are collected in the 'i'okio Im- 
perial I lousehold Museum. 

Among thcni the most Interesting rel- 
ics .ire the bron/e hells [liotiiku) which 
are entireh' liittcrcnt troni anv teni[ile 
bell of the historic period. {Fig. 3) Thev r.--v, vrO/ /,/ \[n=cum 
ha\ e an oval section and a tm-hke border running dow n the side. 
The tin-like border often carries ileci ratii e knobs ol' circular 
shape, d he bells varv in sl/e troni tive or six inches to four feet 
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and six inches. According to Protessor Chikashine's chemical 
anah sis, the allo\' ol the dhiaku bell is composed ot the following 
elements. 


Copper 


Iron 

0 

(■) 

4- 

Tin 

iT 4 s 

Xdckel 

1.35 

Tead 

5 d >3 

Arsenic 

a trace 

Antimonc' 

S.32 




The art ol casting the doiakii bell ma\' haee been learned from 
China; but the designing has been ascertained to be original to 
Japan, because no protot\'pe that ser\'ed as a model for Japanese 
cop\ ists has been luund in China or Korea. Therelore the Japa- 
nese archaeologists regard the ddukii bell as a unique development 
peculiar to the Japanese. It is unearthed bv itself, but sometimes 
as manv as ten or more bells are tound at a single excavation. 
The largest number have been discovered in the Vamato district, 
the central sphere of earlv Jajxmcsc culture. 

Primitive pictures presented in relief on dotaku bells are valu- 
able as alFording glimpses ot contemporarv life. In one picture a 
man u ith a bow is aiming at a deer, and in the other a wild boar 
is hemmed in bv ti\'e dogs, and their master armed with a bow 
is standing bv. From these pictures, it seems that ancient Japa- 
nese hunters used bows and dogs. In the third picture there is a 
multitude of deer, svmboli/.ing abundance ol forest wealth. In 
the fourth Is a string offish, suggesting the Importance of this 
foodstulF to primitives. In the fifth are represented three boats, 
one of which is distinct enough to show a bow and a stern rising 
like those of a gondola, d he sixth concerns agricultural acti\dt\'. 
d’w'o men are using a pestle with a mortar between them. The 
seventh represents a dwelling house which gives a good idea ot 
the architectural stvle in the age ot the bronze bell. The house 
is of wood and is extremelv high-tloored, hac'ing a perched-up ap- 
pearance; and a ladder is providetl for ascending to the elec'ated 
tloor. Such are the fragments ot intormation scjueezed out ol the 
bronze bells; but thev illustrate a graphic art ot hoar\' anticjuit\’ 
in Japan. In Fig. 4 we have reproduced an example of the 
pictures of a hunting scene on a dotaku bell. 
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Fig. 4. Design of a Dntaku-he!! 
T dim Inifenjl HnuschrU ’Muicum 


3 GFXF.RAL SFR VEY OF TI IF, PRO I'OI Il.STORIC ART 

After a short Bronze Age, Japan ushered in the Iron Age. the 
third stajae of culture. The protohistoric aoe covers Irom the 
earliest time when the Japanese nation was consolidated in Ya- 
mato, down to the thirteenth vear of the reign of the Emperor 
Kimmei (552 A.D.), when Buddhism was tirst introduced into 
the court. 

In this period there was no organized religion peculiar to 
Japan except Shinto, the cult of ancestor worship. The Japanese 
nation was then an assemblage of lamilics descended from the 
same parent stock represented bv the Imperial Familv. Thus the 
Japanese race, which constitutes one large tamilv, boasts descent 
from common blood; it speaks a common language, and worships 
the same ancestral divine spirits. It is ruled bv the Imperial 
House, which is invested with supreme power bv edrtue of di- 
vine and patriarchal right. So Irom the first the national politv 
assumed a patriarchal lorm. 

The principal pursuit oi the people was agriculture. Flowever, 
as in the manulacturing industries, a division of labor was practis- 
ed. There were spinners and weavers of cotton and silk, polish- 
ers of gems, workers in gold, silver, copper, and iron, forgers of 
arms and arnuuir, makers ol eartbenu are and dressers of leather, 
all forming themsehxs into guilds [he\ each of which carried on 
its own industrv from generation to generation. 
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Almost all the relics from this period are found in burial 
niounds. The burial mounds have various constructions and 
shapes. Some arc merelv heaps ot earth over cotfins; but those 
built for Ifmjterors, chiets and nobles are large mcaunds with 
several stone chambers, and the outside is encircled with a moat. 

On evidence furnished bv obiects discovered in the burial 
mounds, we hnd that, alter passing out ol the bronze age, the race 
became skilled in the working ot iron, with which thev made arnts 
and armor which thev decorated with gilcied and incised patterns. 
In the art of potterv thev seem also to ha\'e been so advanced as to 
use the wheel for moulding the shape of the ware. In the art of 
casting and gilding bronze, also, thev show a wonderful work- 
manship, producing mirrors, horse furniture and personal orna- 
ments. In precious stones also, their workmanship was excellent 
and thev produced beautiful necklaces; and in the later vears of 
the period, thev were able even to produce white and blue glass. 
The largest collection of the protohis- 
toric art is owned bv Imperial Household 
Museum, Tokvo. 

4. PROTOHISTORIC POTTERY 

All the burial mounds have yielded 
a considerable amount of potterv. The 
vessels are most numerous and thev are 
burned more or less hard. Thev are usu- 
ally of a gray color, never glazed or 
painted; and almost invariably made 
either partially or entirely on the pot- 
ter’s wheel. 

The decoration of this potterv is of a 
very simple and rude character, and Is 
generally confined to arrangements of 
straight or curved lines scratched in the 
clay when soft with a single pointed tool 
or with combs having a varying number 
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of teeth. More rarelv fiixurcb of men, animals, and birds are 
modelled rudelv on the shoulders of vases, (hi^. 5) 

In the art of potterv, another important teature is the clav 
fmures whieh were set up on the burial niouiKb at the lumral 
ceremonies. Figures representing; men and women are most nu- 
merous. (Fip. h) d'hev are all of coarse red terra-eotta. Bur the\ 
are illustrative of the contemporarv customs and manners, d er- 
ra-ccrtta rio;ures of horses also were set up frecpientlv alonp with 
human tinures. Some other animals, birds, and houses are tound 
also, d hex' are all intended lor the ser\ ices ol the dead m a 
future life. Some of the sarcophagi are made ot similar terra- 
cotta, but except for verv rare specimens, they show hardlv anv 
artistic merit. 

5 PROTOFIFTORIC arms .VXD 
.\R.\IOR 

Swcjrds, helmets and armor are among 
the most important objects Irom the burial 
mounds. 

It is important to note that the swords 

have onlv one cutting edge, and especialh’ 

that tbev all have a perfeetlv straight back. 

Thus thev are distinguished from the 

swords of later times, all of which have a 

slignt curx'atLire. These swords are ol two 

kinds, long atid short, the former being 

most numerous. 'I he length ol the long 

Fig t>. Armed CI.u' Figure Ironi guard to point, c aries general- 

Tohi, Impend Ihnuehdd , • 1 it 

Mtoeum Irom 2 leet 0 mehes to 3 leet, and that 

of the short Irom i toot ami a halt to 2 leet. Some swords are 
remarkable for their richness ot ornament. In some cases, the 
handle is of wood enclosed in plate copper, coated with gold, and 
decorated with tine punched scrollwork, 'i'he pommel is of a curi- 
ous form, and consists ol the same metal expanded into a large 
bulb-like head, d'hc guard is also of copper coated with gold, and 
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is gcnerallv picrctd w itli trap^-- 
/oldal apertures. 1 hree hroatl 
bantls and two rinos eneircle the 
woollen seabbard, tire latter hav- 
ing loops tor the attaehment of 
the cords bv which the sword 
w as suspended. In some other 
swords, the greater part of the 
bod\' ot their seabbarels is sheath- 
ed with gilt eopiper, which is 
beautitullv ornamented with 
bosses in r<^pi)u.'SC work. In the 
Imperial Household Museum, 
tliere are seweral tine examples 
of such sworeis. The picture re- 
produced in Fig. 7 shows a proto- 
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historic armeil man carrying 
such a sword. In some other 
cases, the piommel of the sword 
is modelled into a ring, and in 
the ring is the head of a phoe- 
nix, or there are tw o heads of 
conientiunal dragons with a 
ball between them. Such pom- 
mels are all made of gilded 
bronze. Our illustration in Fig. 
8 shows e.xcellent workman- 
ship. Its artistic expression is 
lull ot lile. T he imagination 
has createil beautilul torm and 
C(jlor. 

-\rmor is bv no means of 
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common ocCLirrciicc. When louml, it is Lismilh* made oi iron, 
ver\' rareh, oi tiron/c. It is entirelv ditterent in torm and con- 
strucrion front that ol historical times, but it agrees \'er\^ closeh' 
ceith the armor represented on the terra-cotta liniires set iij' on 
the burial mounds. 1 he cuirasses are tormed chiellt' ot hori/unt- 
al plates of iron, \’erv skilfullv lorucal. Their shape is ol a solui 
corselet, tlie riuht front oi which o[ieiis on a himie to ailmit 
the hodv of the wearer. Several tine examples are on \ lev. in 
tile 1 okvo Imperial Hou-^ehuld Museum. 1 he reproiiuction in 
l-'io. L) is one of them. I'here is another kind oi armour also 
found in burial mtitinds. It is a scale armor, callcal Tv’/.o or 
kdkt'xi'roi in Japanese, emtsistin" ol small scales, presumahb' at- 
tached to a cloth foundation in 
the fashion ot' the F.uropean 
ia/,erant. 

The helmets are also lormed 
of iron or bron/e plates ri\ eted 
in the same wav as in cuirasses. 
They are, however, quite rare; 
those made of bronze, e.xtreme- 
h' rare. J'hev are of two kinds 
in shape; one round, and the 
other pointed in the crown to- 
ward the front. 

i'he most excellent speci- 
men (Fig. ic)of round helmets 
ever lotind in burial mounds 
was exhumed at Kit'okawa- 
mtira in the pro\dnce of Ka/u- 
sa, and is now' possessed bv the 
iok\'o Imperial ihiusehold .Museum. 1 he helmet consists of 
main' small pilt bnaii/e scales ric'eted to lorm its shape, d he 
pikled broir/e licit encircling; the middle ol the \ essel has the 
elec'cn sipns ot the zodiac in fine chiselled work. .\ pilt bronze 
poll projects from the middle ol the crow n, having tint' holes at 
the point .IS il it had once a plume. Tlte \'isor also is made of 
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I i". 11 Gilt-bronze Helmet 
T'hi Ik •'til, /I llijii.J:"!,! I/.'mioi; 

o'ildcd broir/e ith ti pcrtoratnl d.csioii rcprcM'ntiiic; a cloud. 

I, PRO'IOTIHTORIC I lOR^I- FrRXnTRK 

I lorsc trappings arc amono; the most important relies of metal 
\t ork that are artistic in shape anti tlecoration. Thev are made of 
iron or hronze. Some ot them are gilded, coated with gold, or 
decorated celth inlaid design. 

1 he most artistic workmanship is applied to hit cheek-pieces 
or k-.r^Jini-iui and harness p.ciulants or gyo-yo. .Vlthough quite rare, 
stii'rups, s.uklles, l^os^es, anti huckle-shapeil ornaments are ex- 
Immeil. 

Some hit cheek-pieces are that plates w ith a heautilul curved 
outline, and arc oi a unique construction in metal work, loach 
consists ol a plate ol hammerctl Iron, to the exterior of w hich. 
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in order to protect it Ironi oxidation and lor jnirposcs oi'dispLu', 
a thin sheet oi copper coated with pole! is attached b\' means ot 
stiuls riinninp round its marpin. 'i here are sec'cral other tornisot 
these cheek-plates that are more or less decorated, someo! \\ hich 
ha\'c small circular hronze bells attached to their rims. 

I lere we hace an excellent specimen ot a hit check-plate made 
ot cilt hron/e hacked with an iron plate. ( )n its siirtace is a prace- 


tul tohape design in open w'ork 
trom a burial mound at 
Mikowi in the province ot 
1 otomi and is now on \'iew in 
the Tokvo Imperial House- 
hold Museum. .A. harness 
pendant of gilded bronze, no 
less beautiful than the above 
cheek-plate, with similar 
technical excellence, was 
toLinci in the same burial 
mound and also can be seen 
in the same museum. (Fig. 

II) _ 

\\ c have here a picture 
illustrating an ornamented 
horse of this age, inferred bv 
Mr. Morikazu Cfoto ol the 
d'okvo Imperial 1 louseliold 
Museum, through archae- 
ological evidence gathered 
in the museum. (Fig. i 2 ) 


ig. II). 1 his w'as exhumed 





Fig II. Bit Chcck-putc and Harness 
Peuiant 

hnpauil ILmhiinlJ MtLh'r:ir 


PROTOHISTORIC BROX/F. MIRRORS 

The hronze mirrors from the Japanese sepulchres give the 
clearest evidence that the protohistoric Japanese w ere mdebted 
to the Chinese for models of advanced art. 'I'hev are all circular 
mirrors, many of them ornamented with elaborate designs 




in relief. Their designs, though so peculiar as sometimes 
fantastic to the highest degree, reveal to us. each on its 
part, some phase of anci- 
ent wavs of thinking. 

Thev are a unique, 
though unwritten, re- 
cord of Chinese nivtholo- 
a;v, philosophv, tolklore, 
and religion. 

The ncncral arrange- 
ment <)!' design is made 
bv concentric bani.ls ol 
various widths. In the 
outer bands are general- 
Iv a zigzag or other geo- 
metrical designs. 1 he 

principal design is tound Fig i ;. Bron/c Mirror 

on the broadest band ot 
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the inner scetRins. 

In the l'ek\’n Iniperhil 1 h)Li'>eh()Ul Museum are eolletted 
iiLimcroU'i example"^ ol the I Ian mirrors lomul in lajeinese lairial 
moiHuls. I'he mirror reprotluceil in Fi^x i j is one of the liiR-^r 
amonp- them. This mirror w as (,liseo\ ereil at .Samita in the [iro-r- 
inee or h amato. It measures about N inches in dianietre. I h. 
desion is composed, ot deities and animals around thecentn.. 1 iie 
deities are represented in two trroups, each c.moLip tormina a 
triune tipmre. Betw een the two groups of eieities are interposed 
tw o labuloLis animals and a carriage draw n b\' animals. 



I-ig. 14. Di-itv (in the back oi .1 Fi^- it. Fiittiduus Aninail on tar 

B-(in/c Mirnir Kii k el a Bnm/c Mirrur 

In the designs ot all such mirrors, the deities and animals plav 
a principal role. I'he animals are usuallv fabulous and mvthieal. 
The four sacred animals of the four cardinal points are often 
represented, 'hhev arc the Dragon on the East, the Tiger on the 
West, the Bird on the South, and the Tortoise, entwined with a 
snake, on the North. '1 he signs of the zodiac are also sometimes 
represented. Among the deities, some arc undoubtedlv meant to 
represent Si Wang hlu, the Alother of the West, and lung 
W any Fu, the Father of the East. Rarelv, the svmbol of P'eng- 
lai shall, the Ifverlasting T.and nl I lajipiiiess, is represented. 
So the design on the mirrors is of a hiu;hh- religious nature. In 
Fig. ig wc have a tvpical exanijile of a triune deitv w hich is oft- 
en met w ith on such mirrors; and in Fig. i ; we have an example 
ol a lantastic animal design in which w e see much imagination. 

Some ol tlie bronze mirrors have inscriptions in Chinese ideo- 
graphs, w hicli are generall\' composed oi luckv phrases. Thev 
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are, therefore, rot so A aluable as later inscriptk)ns, a^'hich record 
historical lacts. 

1 hcsc designs aird iiiscripticais bear stroiiyh' the marks of the 
Chintsc ilaii bruii/t mirror. Alan\' ot them seem to be Irom ex- 
acth’ the ^ame mould as was used in Cliina. .Such a fact leads us 
to suppose that main 1 Ian hron/,e mirrors uere imported into 
japan in the Protohisti .ra Perioil. Alain', like the I Ian mirror, 
were certainP' cast in Japan, and quite a larp;e number of such 
spcciii'iens copied in japan trom Chinese mirrors are exltumcd 
irom the tumuli. In tiie later vears of the Protohistoric Period 
the line design ot Han mirrors degenerated verv much, and the 
stvle of the Six Dvnasties mirror came in. 

At anv rate, Japanese bronze mirrors from burial mounds, 
usualh' represent Chinese bronze mirrors of the I Ian and Six 
Dvnasties. But on the other hand, a new stvle developed, which 
is peculiar to the Japanese. It is called “hell-mirror" or fci-kxi/. 
I'his mirror is decorated with five or si.x bells set alonn its brim. 
After all, the mirrors from the burial mounds are entirelv dif- 
lerent from the mirrors ot the I 'ang Dvnast\' which were intro- 
duced to Japan in the eighth centurv. 

The bronze allov used in making such mirrors includes tin and 
copiper as its principal constituents, in the proportion from 2 HA 
to 2“% oi tin, and to "2:% ot copper. The retleetion of the 
bronze mirrors was eltected onh' b\' polishing them without ap- 
plving anv mercurv on the coarse suiiaccs as was done with later 
metal or glass mirrors. 

The shlninv- surface ot the mirrors, which once reflected the 
faces of our protohistoric people, is now almost gone, but the de- 
signs on their backs still reflect the life and thought of the people 
w ho used them. 

8. FRO'fOIIb^lORIC RPR'^OXAL ()R\ A.Ml-'M'S 

I^ersonal ornaments consist mainlv ot beads ot stone and glass, 
and rings and fillets ot metal. 

There are various kinds of beads; but “tube-beads" or kuJa- 
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/owi/ and “cur\'ed-bcadb” or nuri^d-uma arc inoit LOinniun. The 
tube-beads are uell-eiit and polished e\dindei's ol' jasper ot' a line 
ereen color, about one inch in lenpth. d he\^ are pierced Iroin 
end to end witii a careliilh' drilled hole. 1 he cur\ ed-Iieads are 
the mosr important ol the ancient stone ornaments, llieir 
shape is that ot a comma w ith a thickened tail. .\ hole is pierced 
thrcjugh the head, so that thev mac be strung;- with cmlindi'ic.d 
or other beads t(j lorm a necklace. Ordinarilv the\' are from 
about halt an inch to one inch and a half in length. I'he stones 
oi w Inch thev are made are rock crvstal, steatite, jasper, anare, 
and nephrite. 

d'lie ulossiness oi these polished 
stones permitted dilTercnt shades 
ot colors to be selected accord! n-c; 
to the ditt'erent tastes ot the people 
who followed the popular custom 
ot w earing necklaces. 

Personal ornaments ot metal 
consist chietlv ot rings ot copper 
or bron/e sheathed with gold or 
slh'cr. 

The penannular rings arc 
called kiii-kzvd/! when shcathcal 
with gold, and '^bi-kivdu cvhen 
sheathed with silver, d'hev arc 
numerous and w idelv distributed. 



d he [lieture reproduced in Fig. 
if) illustrates personal ornaments f 

worn In- a protolhsturic ladv. She Protoh, stone I ,ah 

wears a gokl ear ring, arm ring, Tnh,, h,p:,ul lh.<,-b,U _\iu,eir,n 
and necklace, and carries a bron/.c mirror attached witli bells. A 
number of rine examples ot these persomd ornaments are collected 
in the Fukvo Imperial ITouseholil .Museum. 
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EARIA' Bl DDIIIST ART 

Tt e ^u:bi Pii< :! 

I. (,]-\KRAl. s( R\'LV 

Bv the Suiko Period is meant the interval from the official in- 
troduction ol Buddhism in 552 to the I'aikwa innovation in 64 1. 
d'his period is also designated as the Asuka Period because the 
Asuka district of Yamato was the cultural centre of the period. 

Buddhism, winch Is said to have been lirst introduced into 
China In the mitldlc of the rirst centurv, began to be a force 
In China onlv some three centuries later. Indeed, it was during 
the time of the Chinese Si.v Dvnasties that Buddhist images and 
temples were erected in great numbers, and there was much ac- 
tivitv among the nati\'e scholars in translating the Buddhist 
SLitras. 

In this period Buddhism reached Korea, and was carried 
thence bv the king of Kudara to our court in 552, or, as some 
scholars believe, tifteen vears earlier. Thus the influence of the 
.Six Dvnasties of China was felt bv Ja[ian most stronglv during 
the era known as Suiko. 

A hen Buddhism was rirst introduced to Japan, the Emperor 
Kimmei was inclined to accept the new taith, but the question of 
its adoption caused a hot discussion betw een the two powerful 
families, the Soga and Mononobe. d'he tormer iamih' was In 
factor of It, but tlie latter was strongh' opposed to it and urged 
that it would arouse the v rath ol the ancient national gods. Fi- 
nallv the Emperor decided to steer a micklle course and allow ed 
Iname, the head of the Soga familv, to belie\'e in it pri\'atch' 
as he desired. The dispute, which was as much political as 
religious waxed hotter and hotter, and at last the head ot the 
Mononobe familv w as defeated and killed bv I mako, son oi 
Iname. 'Ehus, about thirtv-six vears alter the introduction ol 
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Biidclhisni, the anti-Huddhi'>t intluencc w .is tlestr( )eed ; .iiul ISiu!- 
eihi'’ni ccjnthuied to t;ain e.irnest adherents, .inKJi’.e; w hoiii t:ie 
iiHjst eminent was tiiL Crown Prince, Shotokn 1 .iishi the slloiu; 
son of the I'inifUTor h omen 

'I'he illustrious administration oi this hiyhh' intelligent ami 
enernetie Prince materiallv strenetthened the h.old ol the I’ehu'on 
on the people and .advanced the Lrencral culture ot the countiw . 
He compiled and had promulgated a constitution oi snwntecn 
articles, the tirst w ritten law* ot the countrv. In it, he inculcated 
reverence tor the teaching ot Buddha, w hich he had made to 
Itarmonize w’ltlr Shintoism. lie tivu'ellcd throughout the kinai 
pro\ inces, encouraging the erection ol temples, lor w hicii he 
created the profession ot painters to depict Buddhistic images. 
Also, he promoted literature, setting an example b\- his own 
literarv works, introducing Chinese music into the countiw. 

Cntler his administration Buddhism became the establishcii 
religion ol'the state. There were 4 b monasteries, 8 16 priests and 
tun nuns. The largest and most tamous monasteries were the 
1 loko-ii, the I lorvu-ii and tlte .hhiten-no-ji. The erection of these 
and other great monasteries w as regarded as a verv important 
alTair of state. 

The Biuldhist sites ot this period arc most dcnsch' distrihutC(.l 
in the district of .ksuka in the province of Yam.ito, where there 
still remain large pillar stones of various temple buildings erected 
in this period. 

But the 1 lorvu-ii monasterv is the onlv place where one can 
scc the temple architecture, Buddhist sculpture, and allied arts in 
wood and metal in the original conditions of the Suiko Period. It 
is, indeed, onlv in this temple that the earlv adolescence of [apa- 
nese culture can be seen in its original environment. 

2. ]’AI\TI\(_; 

It is quite obscure w hat kind ot painting had dex'doped in the 
protohistoric period, except tor verv primiti^m ornaments, rarelv 
painted on the allsol ctiambcrs in some burial mounds, d’hew 
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con'^ist maiiih' ot totcniic s\ mbols 
aiul 2 ;eomt‘rric jiatterns in red, 
i;Tcen, wdiite and \'cllow. When 
'Reconsider the highh' tic\ ek)ped 
workmanship ot the protuhisto- 
ric period in metal aiul stone, it 
seems that besides such primitive 
patterns, tlrere ma\' ha\'e been 
more decorative paintiny-. 

Now, with the spread of Bud- 
dhism in this perioci, the Chinese 
stvle of painting began to extend 
its inriuence. Before the reign ot 
the Limprcss Suiko, when the Kni- 
picTor Yurvaku in\ ited artisans 
trom Kudara, one of the 'I'hree 
Kingdoms of Korea, an artist came 
accompanied bv painters, potters, 
saddlers and brocacic weawrs; and 
in the reign of Shushun, Kudara 
sent a painter called 1 lakura. 
These painters seem to have been 
engaged in decorative work. 

In the I 2th war ot the Empress 
Suiko, there were the Kibunii 
painters, and the Yamashiro 
painters. Thev were relieved trom 
certain taxes and allowed to make 
their protession hereditarv. 

J he art ot painting brought in 
b\ Koreans ol this period was 
modelled on the Chinese school 
ot the Six Dvnasties, as was that 
of the sculpture. In China at this 
tin’ie, the art developed hiphlv, 
and such tamous masters as I.u 
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i'Ain-wci, Chang Seng-vao and d'sau Chnng-ta appeared in sne- 
cession. It is said that thev produee'd pietnres ol Endilha and ot 
saoes, which were full ot life and movement. But toda\' we can 
see none of them. W e are, howxw'cr, \'er\' iortunate in heine; able 
to see tlteir st\ le in the pictures painted on the lanious Tania- 
mushi-no-ZLishi, or Beetle-wing shrine, preseiwed in the! ldr\Ti-ji 
monasteiw' of Japan, d'he shrine gets this name from the irides- 
cent wings ol an insect called uinuminhi (heetlej which are laid 
beneath the open work bron/c fitting at the edges and sides. 

The laces and limbs of Bodhisattvas and men painted on the 
panels ol this shrine are slim; and both the composition and 
coloring are simple. But such arc the characteristics of the 
figures painted in this pcriotl. (Fig. i ~) 

3 SCl'LPTrRF, 

The art of sculpture in this period maeie remarkable develop- 
ment in the reign of the Empress Suiko, The Suiko sculpture 
was made chiellv of wood and cast bronze. 

*\.mong the Buddhist statues that ha\‘e conte down to us from 
this period, the number ot bronze statues lar surpasses that of 
wood, the former numbering some 6 1 and the latter onlv about 
20; and most ol them belong to the Florvu-ji monasterv ol Ya- 
mato and to the Imperial Flouschold. I hose o\\ ned bv the Im- 
perial I lousehold formerlv belonged to the monasterv. Some of 
those ol the Imperial tiousehold collection are placed on \-iew' in 
the Tok\ o Imperial Household Museum. Some ot those belong- 
ing to the temple are e.vhibited in the Xara Imperial Household 
Aluseum. 

Among the existing Buddhist hgures ot the Suiko Period, we 
find Kwannon most numerous, and next in order, Miroku, Ya- 
kushi, Shaka and Shiten-no or Four Ciuardian Kings. 

I he carlv -works ot these hgures are almost F.gvptian in their 
stilt impassi\-eness as will be seen in the example shown in Fin-. 
IS; and in stvle thev remind us ol the statues of the North Wei 
Dvnast\ ofChina. 
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It shoukl be noted that thev had 
traditional methods ot representing- 
ditterent members ot the Buddhist 
Ihmtlieon in order to express 
ditFerent spiritual activities. 

In tb.e statues of Shaka and \ aku- 
shi, no stress is laid on anv one part 
ot the iconographic representation, 
but all the attributes of Buddhist taith 
are included. This is the reason wh\- 
thev lack vi\'idness of powertul ex- 
pression in an\- particular part. 

The tvpe of Bodhisattvas was al- 
most feminine in form and expres- 
sion. In the ligures ol Kwannon or 
Miroku, the shape of face, the hang 
of draperv, the attitude of hand and 
fingers and the whole posture sug- 
gested the womanh' lo\ ing-kindness 
ot the Bodhisattva, as will be 
noticed in Fig. 1 9. 

-Vs to the tcchnicjue ot casting 
bronze statues, we mar' I’udge Iroin 
those remaining todav. An inside model of a Buddhist figure 
was first made of earth, and then the model was coated with 
wax. 'I'he earr ing ol the figure was done on the wax that had 
been thus applied to the earth model. I he Iniishec.! surface of 
the wax was then coated with a tine paste ot earth; and then the 
wax was melted out bv heating. Into the cardtv thus made, 
melted bronze was pouretl to cast out a tigure. Protruding hands 
were cast separatelv and attached to the hodv afterwards. .Vfter 
casting, the surface was made plane with files, chisels, drills, and 
other necessarv tools such as are used in the sculpture ot todav, 
ami the details were then chiselled with tine lines. -Vlmost all 
the bronze figures of the Suiko Period seem to have been gilded. 
The gold was applied with mercurv, that is, gold amalgam, the 
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inerciirv hcitiL; ex auDratCi.! 
w ith charcoal tire. 

The most lamous sculptor 
v.'hosc xvork is still reniaimnc; 
\x as I on who xx as also called 
lonEusshi. Ills reprenenta- 
ti\ c works still remain m the 
Rondo ot the llorvu-il monas- 
tery. lit Firr. 2C is shoxx n an 
example ol his tinest works. 

I'he wood sculpture ol this 
age w as iisuallv ol one block of 
wood and teas alwavs decor- 
ated xvith colors or brightened 
with gold foil, although the 
colors are uhnost entirelv gone 
today. The best examples are 
still extant in the ITdryu-jl 
monastery, and one of them is 
shoxyn in P'ig. 2 r. It is an ex- 
tremeh’ slim and high statue, 
measuring ahout U.S ft. in 
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lieight and expressing supreme feeling which transcends all 
human care. The posture, llat, thin and upright, witit the regu- 
lar pleat ot the skirt, and the long skle sweep of the scarf, all 
unite harmoniously as if about to ascend to heayen through the 
highest point of tlie uyal shaped halo. '1 he feeling one gets of 
them is that ot mysticism and sublimity. 


4 INDl sIRLM ART 

In connection with the deyelopment of Buddhist architecture 
,ind scul[iture, metal work and wood carxhng nnalc remark- 
able progress; and textile work also began to make a new- 
start. 

\\ c haye seen already that in the Archaic Period, sw-onls. ar- 
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mor, and other weapons were produced in abundance, and that 
metal work had already made p^ood progress, w'hich w as further 
accelerated b\' the necessity ot casting Buddhist images and their 
par.i[)hern.dia. d he excellent w'orkmanship ot metal ornaments 
is shown in gilt-hron/.e banners and the metal titting of the I'a- 

mamushi-no-zushi or Beetle Insect Shrine in the Ivon-do ot the 
I loiwTi-ii m( )nast^ ry. 

Fhe gilt-bron/e ban- 
ners, belonging t(jrmerly 
to the Iloryu-ji monas- 
tery, are now owned by 
the Imperial Household. 

They arc so made as to 
be hung from the ceiling. 

A grand banner among 
them measures 23 leet in 
height; and the top is in 
the form of a canopc' 
from which are hung dra- 
peries and pendulums. 

All these banners are 
decorated with angels 
drawing back long dra- 
peries and honey-suckle 
designs, together with 
Buddhist and animal 
figures. (Fig. 22) They 
are all pierced and the 
details are chiselled w ith 
hair lines. I he tigures 
and scrolls are grouped 
harmonioLish', showing 
wonderful gracelulness 
of curyature, through 
which the faithtul may 
commune with the Bud- 
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dha in Heaven. These orilt bronze banners are now in the Tokvo 
Imperial Household Museum. 

The pierced metal httinv of the Tamamushi shrine of the 
Kondo is much hner and more delicate; and it is more dccorati\'e 
in design, although the technique is the same as that of the gilded 
banners, 

-Vs to the textile work ot the period, we see an authentic ex- 
ample in the embroidered tapestr\' 
oi the Chugu-ji nunnerv of the I lo- ^ ^ 

r\-u-ji monasterv. It represents Para- ‘'^-1 t 'imf 
disc or 'I'cniLikoku, and was made 
in ()22 in tlie reign ol Suiko, on 
tlie occasion ol tlie death of Prince 
Sh.dtoku. The embroider^’ was e.xe- ^ ■'2 

cutcd b\ court ladies. The tapestin' ^ - 

original!\ consisted ol two parts, f ^ ' 

each measuring it) feet in length. MMi, 1 

rhc ground is made of t\'o tissues WM ‘ 

pur[dc gau/e .uid \eIlow ./v./. 

Huildhas. men. goblins, palaces, 
llowei's. aiui birds arc representetl in 

iVlWm 

I'cd, tdue, eellow , green, or.uige, aiul li /■ 

purple, kittle In little tiic tapcstin 
has ilceat cd, .uul there mnv remain 

rem.'diis heautiiul, siiowing its tlura- i ^ 

Iti tile 1 l6r\ u-ji, as well as in the ' 

Impei'Ml 1 louschoKl collection, arc -iji k 

some tragniMital pieces ot' thin silk 
emhrouleix'd ith .iiigek in threads 

ample is sinm n in h'ig. 2 ;,. -Vn angel ]• ^ : ; A: .n -'.Ik Embroi.i.-r.. 

iscom ing dow n trom hc.u en, sitting // ■i.,’h'Ll Mn:ri?n 


kfrm 

m lv 
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on ;i lotus seat, aiui tlrau inL;' hack a lony scar! in the air. 'J'he 
o'oneral comi'osition is ver\‘ tiecoratiee, the end ot the scarl 
bein”' translnrnied into a lloral (.lesion, such as the honev-suckle 
jieeuliar to this period. ^ 


5. ARCini 1-C 1 EKM- 

Before BLKidhism was intro- 
duced, the arcliitecture in ja[ian 
WMs L|uite areh.ue, and tnere 
was no ilistinction in tlie stvle 
of huiklinys tor shrines, pala- 
ces, and commoners dwelling 
houses. 'I heretore, the most .ir- 
cl'iaic stvle of .^hinto architec- 
ture, called hiUlui-ziikuri (the 
nreat shrine st\-le), w.isidenti- 
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cal with that of the primitive dwelling houses that had existed 
alreatlv. The Taisha Shrine of I/umo still keeps this archaic 
stvle ot primitive Shinto architecture. (Fi^s. 24. 2 ;) On the 
other hand, there was a more adwmeed stvle of Shinto archi- 
tecture, called shimwci-ziiknri. This stvle still remains unchanged, 
as is now well illustrated b\- the shrine of Ise. (Fiv. sfo) 

In the period ot Suiko, the Chinese and Korean sttde of archi- 
tecture was introduced into Japan, and the Japanese architecture 
was cjuicklv rcvolutionizeal. This Korean or Chinese architec- 
ture \vas, at the time of its advent, a stvle that was developed 
almost perfectlv; in simplicitv and directness of construction, in 
suhtletv and rhvthm of line, and in d,ignitv of masbing, it shou ed 
all the evidence ot the supreme degree of civilization that was 
attained in China in the last quarter of the sixth centurv. 

A monastcTv helonging to this period, as a rule, faces south 
and is surrounded hv a square wall with a gatewav on each side. 
Insule the wall there is an ojien corrulor enclosing a scjuare court. 
The long corridor is interrupted in the iront hv a central gate- 
wav, and in the rear, hv a lecture hall. In the square court stand 
a stupa anti a Koiulo or Colden 1 lall. Outside the court and he- 
hind the lecture hall stand a drum tower and a hell tower facino- 
each t)ther. '1 he central group of huildings is surrounded on the 
north, west, anti east Itv three z!/hi>\is or houses for priests 
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There are also a relector\' aiul a hath-hoLisf, Se\ cral other l)Liikl- 
Iny^s, such as a S'hoso-iii Itrcasurv';, a Seisho-iii folhce i, arc,- attached 
to the monasteia . 

The best and oldest example oi' monasteries built on such 
scales in the Suiko Perioil is the Ilorvu-ii monastere' in \ amato, 
(Ficr. 2~) 



CHAPTER IV 


Bl^DDHIST ART CXDKR THE IXFITTA'CE OF 
T'AXG ART 


The Ai/’v PenoJ 


I GFXKRAr, Sl RVi’A' 

With the advent of this new era the art that had attained 
great development during the reign ot the Empress Suiko now 
had to undergo a marked change because of political innovations 
and the etiect ot foreign intercourse. 

In this period, Japan for the tirst time came into direct contact 
with China which had been newlv consolidated under the I'^ang 
Emperors. Intercourse was no longer conrined to accredited am- 
bassadors, but there was a mutual tlow of mcjiiks, teachers, and 
traders who plied between the twocountrics. ITeart ofthisT'ang 
Dvnastv liad a great intluence on the jap.mese art of this period. 

China was consolidated in the Sui Dvnastw following the Six 
Dvnasties, but it remained tor ’F'ai Tsung, the great Emperor 
ot the l'‘ang Dvnastv, to use this consolitlation as a basis for the 
extension of his pc'wer. He was a great general and a romantic 
character; his conquests extended far along the caravan route to- 
wards India. Trade centres on this route, like Turfan and Kho- 
tan, were in a tiourishing condition, and sea communication, as 
well as that bv land, w as, if not regular, at least frequent. 

In the corresponding age in japan, the Emperor and Empress 
respected both Buddhism and Confucianism, the former as the 
spiritual guide of the masses, and the latter as furnishing adminis- 
trative principles, so that the two attained great prosperitv side 
bv side. 'I'he acti\ itv of the Buddhist movement at this period 
w as show n in \ arious directions: in the erection of manv monas- 
teries, such as the Yamashina-ii, Sufuku-ji, Daian-ji, 'haima-ii, 
and ^ akushi-ii; in the creation of numerous Buddhist figures in 
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mcr.il, ^voocl, aiul cinliroulL-ric^; .iiul in the ^L^ulIIl^ ot Hiulilhist 
scriptLircs at Court and anionp the peojde in order to iiu'oke 
ble^sinys lor the people. .Vll such. Buddhist artixatt' imparted a 
powerlul impulse to the de\'elo[inient ot art anti intiustr\‘, \\ Inch 
burst into splendor in the reipn ot the h.npieror ^honiu, in the 
eip'hth eenturtn 

Durinp this periotl, throuph China also, there as tonspiLUous 
Persian induence. 1 his w as seen tirst in tleeoratix e art in w hieh 
attempts were made to reprotluce a fVrsian tlesipn comjtosetl o; 
birds and animals amonp u^rape \ ines u Itieh uas lamiliar to tlie 
Persians ot the later Sassanidae, or a desipu eumpused ol lions in 
a huiitiiie scene, stronplv retaining; Alesopotaiiiian character- 
istics. Ol such Persian designs w e shall treat later. 

aVlso in the 1 ‘ang Dvnastt, the Oupta stele ot the Buddhist 
art ol India was more I'ullv introdticeel into China. In the regin 
ol the great! ‘ai 1 sung, Hiuen d sang came back from an eighteen 
rear's star in India laden with the knowledge impartcal to him 
bv the hole men there. He brought paintings and Images, and a 
whole librarr ol tlie sLitr.i. 

Though India was the greatest source ol knowledge and the 
desired goal of the monks, it was not alwars ncccssarr to go so 
far aticld. India Iiail come up the rijaJ cleared b\ China, and we 
read ol an artist, Wei-ch’ih I-scng bv name, who came from 
Khotan in 'l urkcstan. In the T'ang capital he enrolled manv 
[)upils w ho alterw ards became famous. 

From recent discoveries in Central Asia it is clear that the 
Indian art of this perioei, or slightlv before, was prevalent there. 
It show s great similaritt' to the paintings in the ca\-es of Ajanta 
in India. In Central India, the techniejue of the full gradation of 
colors and the modelling of flesh ot the Clupta school developed. 

In Japan, all this was felt, during the second halfol the sev- 
enth centurv, and so stronglv, that the art is clearlv marked ofl' 
from that of the former Suiko JAriod. This wall be seen in ex- 
tant exampdes ol sculpture and painting. 

In the t ear 710 the capital was installed at Nara, wdicre it 
lasted until the vear when it wais remoexal to Kyoto. 'I’his 
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period, from ~ic to 794, is sometimes calleei Tempvo, and the 
period preceding the d'empvo is called Makuho, but we here 
Include botli periods under the same heading called Xara. 

1 he centrali/ation polic\’ atlopted in the reign ol KotokufbA 
fitg) e\'cntLiaIl\' reached a culminating point in the reign ol the 
Emperor Shumuf724 ~4S), who, blessed with peace and pros- 
peritv, succeeded to tlic Imperial heritage. I'he ciwihzing intlu- 
ence that China had alreadv e.xerted continued in this reign. 

Xara of that daw presented an appearance very much like that 
of the great Chinese Capital, Chang-an. Indeed, China wais to 
Japan wdrat Athens was to Rome. 

China w as then an extremelv rich and strong nation, and her 
capital w-as the verv centre ot all the civilization and culture 
under the sun. Therefore Persians, .Vrmenians, and Indians all 
brought their religions, works ot art, and manv kinds of mer- 
chandise to her capital. It was at this time that X'estorian Christi- 
anitv was propagated in China. The people in the capital were 
leading verv ki.Rurious lives. Even a pettv house-maid wore a 
silk dress. Japan sent her envovs, priests and students to China 
to learn the culture that was riourishing in the Chinese capital. 
The\- brought home the best ol this culture and replanted it at 
Xara. How bright and resplendent the results were mav be 
gathered from a poem com[iosed bv a poet of the daw 

"Bright and gav, X’ara, the Capital, is now at Its best; like the 
cheiTv in ttill bloom ! ” 

d'he most \\onderlul social aspect ol the Xara Period was the 
strong inlluence ol Buddhism upon all the altairs of state. Indeed, 
in the first half of the eighth centre. Buddhism w as most inti- 
match' and cunsLimmatel V connected w ith the court and the state. 

I'he most prominent figure in d’empvo Buddhism was the 
Itmperor Shomu who, being a most ardent belitwer in Budelhism, 
even tried to conduct the administration according to Buddhist 
principles, instead of bv law. In iact, all the olFicial monasteries 
in the capital, as well as in the proednees, were erected in 
accordance with his ordinances. 

1 he greatest ot the monasteries built bv him w as the I'odai-ji, 
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the Central Cathedral at Xara. In 752 it was tledicateil to the 
Buddha \ airochana. 

This Buddha still stands, and is pnpularlv known as Daibutsu 
or Great Buddha of Nara. In the course ot its erection, the han- 
peror issued the following Imperial Ordinance on the 1st ot 
April, 2 I St vear ot ’1 empvd (“ 4 ^). 

The Ordinance reads as tollow s: 

“ While we (the Bmperor), inheriting; the sovereigntr in suc- 
cession to the Sun in Heaven, are making; everv erfort to make 
our mind one with the Heart of Heaven and Harth, there has 
been bestowed upon us a g;itt ol gedd, said to ha\'e been lound at 
Odanokori in the province of Michinoku in the eastern part ol 
the Empire. I'his has caused us to think that the words oi Buddha 
provide the most e.\cellent of all instruction for securing- the 
welfare of the empire. Therefore we ha\-e distributed the manu- 
script called .Saish(>wo-kvo (Suvarnaprabhasattamaraja-sutra) In 
c\'erv prot'ince; we ha\-c managed to erect the Image ot Bud- 
dha Vairochana, supplicating the help ol the deities in lleac'en 
and Earth; for the same ptirpose wc have also worshipped the 
souls of our Imperial ancestors, while at the same time we ha\'c in- 
vited manv people who have iovouslv united in the pious work. 
All these ctiorts have been made in order to ward otf calamities 
and to procure peace and happiness. Meanwhile the people ha\-e 
felt doubt about the succes.s of the erection ot the Image of Bud- 
dha. But the gold was bestowed on us and this gift we regard as 
atestimonv of the marvellous teaching ot Buddha, as a sign of 
the graciou!^ good w ill ot the deities in Heac en and F.arth, and 
of the lovingkindness ol our Imperial ancestors.” 

With such devotion and with the greatest etiorts, the erection 
of the Great Buddha w a.s completed and the dedication ceremonv 
w as held in "52. 

This cercinonv was an epoch-making event in the historv of 
Japanese Buddhism. The whole court attended it and thousands 
ot priests in beautitui robes are said to ha\ e participated in it. 

The great image ol Buddha stood brilliantlv in the centre. 
Golden and silk hanners ot gorgeous colors and beautiful designs 
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were SLispemlecl in r(n\s. Beautiliillv inountetl nKiiuiscript copies 
ol scripture were unrolled and read in rhythmical tone by hun- 
dreds of priests. .Vll sorts of music and dances, introduced troni 
India, Annam, China, and Korea, were pertormed. It was in- 
deed a hiphly international tunction. 

The richness and splendor of the ceremony can be Imagined 
from relics of the c^bjects that were used on the occasion, which 
are still preseryed to this day in the Shoso-in treasury at Xara, 

XearXara, the capital, were such grreat otticial monasteries as 
Horyu-ji, Yakushi-ji, Gango-ii, Toshodal-ji, and Saidai-ji. Eyery 
proyince had a proyincial monastery or Kokubun-ji and a nun- 
nery to correspond. The goyernor of each proyince had to pay 
the highest respect to the proyincial monastery as the centre 
of social life. Today there still remain many sites of these pro- 
yincial monasteries, protected by the goyernment as historical 
monuments. 

As the erection of a monastery was an important state affair, 
the making of manuscripts of Buddhist scriptures became also no 
less an important business ol the state. 

In the reign of the Emperor Shomu, in the middle of the eighth 
century, there was in the central goyernment a special depart- 
ment, called Shakyosho, or a department for making copies of 
Buddhist scriptures under a chiet who was styled Shdkyoshi. The 
noble style of penmanship, the care taken to make e.Kact copies 
of the text, the use of decorated paper, the proyision ot beautiful 
cases and cocers to prescrye the copies, all testily to the reyerence 
for the Buddhist holy scriptures. All these manuscripts consisted 
of rolls, a long sheet of paper being wound around a central rod. 
A great number of the manuscript copies made in this period 
are still preseryed in the Shoso-in treasury at Xara. 

Of the motiyes which impelled persons to make copies of the 
manuscripts we learn something Irom the colophons. I'he colo- 
phons consist mostly of prayers and ot notes on the circumstances 
of the making of copies. These motiyes may be classihed under 
six heads, or the attainment ot six obiects; 

I. Long life for the Emperor and prosperity tor the nation. 
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2. Perfect enli;^htennieiit aiul spiritual wellare of the de- 
ceased Icmperors in the next world. 

Perfect enliphtennient and spiritual wellare of ancestors 
and deceased parents in the next worUl. 

4. \\ elfare of all people and other livdncr creatures. 

5. The tultilment ot a v<nv made h\' some hicih jiriest. 

6. Recocerv ot the sick. 

In manv of the colophons we tind the names or the donors, 
amonp' whom we mav note: h.mperor, h.mpress, princes, liiph 
priests, and high otticials. Sometimes tind the names ot mane 
persons evho had co-operated. 

In the Buddhist manuscript called Kwanzeon-bosatsu-iuk!-k\'o 
the Emperor Shomu \\ rites as follows: 

"In the ancient classics and in historv, so far as we ( the Emper- 
or) know, we rind nothing better than Buddhism, for it oilers 
long life to us and wellare to the nation. I'herefore we put our 
trust in Buddhism, and we ha\'e accomplished the work (Tcopv- 
ing all the manuscripts. I'hose who read the manuscripts ought 
to be sincere and to prav that the nation and all lieing creatures 
mav have long lite and happiness. Those who hearken to the 
precepts of Buddhism w ill newer be degradeil to the li\'es of lower 
animals hut mav ascend to the land of enlightenment.” 

It must he noted that ewerv [iraver written at the end of a 
manuscript sought from Butldha some reward, vart ing in kind, 
for the meritorious work of making the copw 

To the encouragement of Buddhism bv the government, th'- 
countrv owes the development of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and other arts — either pure or applied. Morallv, aestheti- 
callv, and as a tactor in material civilization, the part which 
Buddhism plaved was ol tar-reaching consecjuence, 

Meanwdille, Chinese literature also made a striking advance- 
and encouragement was given to revere Confucianism and to 
studv Chinese classics. Nor did Japanese classics now' flourislr 
less; in fact it w as about this period that manv poets of the hi^rh- 
est order appeared. The immortal collection of poems called 
"Manvoshu,” the oldest anthology in Japan, was indeed the 
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proikiction ot this ape. 

In short, Iiulia was ikav lookeil upon as a hea^■enh• kinpdom. 
andChina as thecentreot civili/.ation. Politicsatul relipion, art ami 
iit(.raturc, music and sports, dress, custf)ms, and all othicr thinps 
were fashioned alter those ot China. At the same time we see in 
tlie artol this ape that the Japanese penius w as e.xpressed consci- 
ouslv in the wav it adapted these foreipii arts to Japanese ideas. 


2 p.xTxnxn 

The pictorial art ot the Nara Period made remarkable develop- 
ment, keepinp pace with sculpture and architecture. There w ere 
two stvles that stimulated and moulded its de\'elopment: the 
oripinal Chinese line composition, which was introduced throuph 
Korea and was deweloped in colors in the reign tk' the Kmpress 
Suiko, and the Indian chiaroscuro st\'le whicli was introduced 
frcjin the earlv I'Miip Dynasty. in the reign ot lenchi, and which 
is represented in the precious frcsco painting of tlie Ilurvu-ii 
nionastcTv. 

1 he rcipn of the Emperor Tenchi is memorable for cMrious 
kinds of othcial reorpani/ation intemled to patroni/,e and encour- 
age arts and crafts. A special art department was first established 
in the Court, and four painters and sixtv artisans were appointed. 
This official encouragement stimulated the development of art, 
pure and appllcci, that of the latter being cspeciallv noteworthv. 

In the reign of the Emperor Shoniu, the pictorial art w as car- 
ried to a high level, d'he documents preserved in the Shoso-in 
treasure at Nara tell of a special art commission being appointed, 
and of the division of artists and artisans according to strict rules. 
There are itemized accounts ot the cost ot painting manv images 
and designs, with the names ot more than one hundred artists on 
thepavroll, including those ot draughtsmen, colorists, andsuper- 
edsing artists. 

I'he i reasLire Lists ot the IIorvu-)i, Saidai-jl and other mon- 
asteries attest to the existence in those davs ot a large number ot 
pictures now' irreparabK' lost. 1 lie Donation Record ot the 1 d- 
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dai-ji mentions tifteen folding screens with pictures; the I'reasurc 
Last of the Horcai-ii contains standina^ tigures ot Buddha and ten 
disciples, and another standing Buddha presented in 732 b\' the 
Emperor Shornu. The Baidai-ji catalogue mentions oner ten 
Buddhist pictures, some as large as 16 ft. bv 10 tt., and the cata- 
logue ol the Laian-ji mentions ninet v-four Buddhist ligures dran n 
in the rear 74c bv the same Ifmperor. 

A marked improc'ement w as then reached in the use ot colors, 
the number of which ijrcath' increased. In an old document, kept 
at the Shoso-in treasure, as inaiw as seventeen dilFerent kinds ot 
colors are mentioned. On the whole the tune ot the color ot this 
aoe was bright and rich. 

^ C' 

Although the pictures mentioned in the documents are now 
nearlv all lost, there still remain such important examples as 
the fresco painting ot Horvu-ii, Kichijo-ten, or Goddess of 
Beautv, cjf Yakushi-ji and some other paintings in the Shoso-in 
collection at Xara. 

The best example of Buddhist paintings of the TempvoEra is 
Kichijo-ten, the Goddess of Beautv, troin the Yakushi-ii monas- 
terv preserved in the Xara Imperial Household Museum. It is 
painted in colors on hempen cloth and measures i.S feet in 
length. (Fig. 28) The goddess looks like the picture of a noble 
ladv. Her curved evebrows, full cheeks, and gracetul pose sug- 
gest beautiful womanhood as conceived bv the Chinese of the 
'L'ang Dvnastv. 

-V similar tvpe of beautv of the same period is otten met with 
in tragments of paintings discovered in Central .Vsia, which are 
now scattered abroad. -V line specimen ot this kind is in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Beauties of a similar tvpe are lound also among 
mortuaiv' cla\’ ligures discovered in Cliinesc tombs ol the d 'ang 
D\ nastw 

In the art of engraving we can see pictorial re^ircscntations ot 
man\' Buddhist figures. Good examples ot such pictures can be 
lound on ihc bron/c petals ol tlie huge lotus throne ot the Dai- 
butsu of the l odai-ji temple and on the tragment cal the bron/e 
halo of the Xigatsu-do, Xara. The angels on the halo are more 
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excellent lor their oixieelnl anel rh\ tliinie line - than the' Buddhist 
lio-ures on tlie petals ol the throne ot the Daihutsu. The anciels, 
their thane- mantles, and hits ol lloatine clouds are deliiK'atid 
w ith tine cut lines ('ii a pdlt bron/e surt.ice, aiui tlielr interstices 
are tilled with tine ilotted lines. ( )ur reproiluction in b'itt. -'R 
beinq- the impressioii ot the enqra\ inq in blaek and w hite, ei\ es 
e-juite a ditterent teelinq troin "w hat we qet troin the halo in the 


oriqinal. But w e can sec in u 
the most loe eh- anel elebcthttul 
lines w hich are useel ijuitesuc- 
cesslullv in brinqinq down the 
“anoelic sphere ol another 
w orld.” 

All that we have described 
above is the pictorial art that 
was intluenced hv the new 
ideas introduceei trom the 
'i'aniq Dvnastv ot Ch.ina. But, 
besides this, there was an older 
st\'lc, that is, the bjx De-nas- 
ties stvle. Its best and onlc 
existing example is the Ixwa- 
ko-Genzai-lnqwa-Kvo sutra, 
parts oh which arc owned bv 
the llo-on-in ot the Daig-o-ji 
monasterv and bv the jObon- 
Rendai-ji ol Kc'oto, and tbc 
lormer is preserc'ed in tbe 
Ki,-oto ( tnshi Museum ot .\rf. 
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3. BRO.XZK SCI I.pri KK 

The sti le and lorni ol the Xara sculpture is verv different 
trom that ol the Suiko Period; it has curves much I'uller and 
more rounded, show ing the inlluence ol the Gupta school of In- 
dia, w hich was introduced into China betore it reached Japan In 
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this period the erection of Inrpe Ikiddhiit liLiure^ was much 
more frequent than in the preceding;- Suiko Period, and a good 
numhe-r ot' them still remain. Bron/e, wood. cLi\-. and drv- 
lacquer were used as the medium ot seuli'ture, lait hron/c \\as 
Used more m the e.irU’ \ears. 1 )r\ -laei-[Uer aiui clay were iiseel 
later. 


IsjieakinR technicall V. all the uteat hron/e liAUres \\ert cast, 
.md sm.dl figures were olten ri'presented in n'po;i\h'. 1 hc'\' c\erc 
lx )th u,ilded. 

tatue <>! shd-kwannon (I'ii 


, , , t) ot I'dindo ii 

the Yakashi-ii nion.isterc is an important example ot the 1 \ui. 

m.ule in laixin in the e.irlv \.ira Period. It measures 
teel in heiulu; its posture is stern and m.iiestie. 


The hron/e sta 

stele 


1 I'e jiroixirrioi 


teel in neieiu ; ns | msi m s is i n .n.v. ' i ■■ '"l " no 

is heautllul. .0 well as the realotie torm o! the IxkIv. wlueh. h. 
especiallv he.mtiiul eii-ces amund the hij". d he thin tran 


especialPc i’'e,ii 
n.u'eiit Ur.i'vre 


is S ' 1 mm\ t 
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warmth of the boJv. Such gracefulness is the most conspicuous 
characteristic of the T'ano' sculfiture of China. 

J'hc bronze statue rcpresentingShaka-muni Buddha (Fig. 3 i), 
example of the bronze statues produced in the second half (jf the 
seventh ccnturx. Its heirrht is 7 1 centimetres. Its graceful posture 
and the rotunrl form of h;.dv ou e much to the st\de of theClupta 
School ol bulla, and at the same time it is a representaticu- work 
of the earh' Xara sculpture in Japan. 

I'he bronze statue ot .Sho-kw annon (Fig. 32) oi the Kakurin- 
ji temple in the proc'ince of 1 larima, is also an excellent example 
of the bronze statues ol' tile e.irh' .\ara Period. It measures about 
centimetres .Vlthough it shows the influence ot the Chinese 
stide ot i’Mng setdpture, 
it is highh’ jajianese in 
expression. 

'The statuette ol .\mi- 
da I riniti' in the Kondo 
of the ITdr\'u-ii monas- 
teiu' is one ol the most 
famous hron/e statues 
[iroduced in the earh' Na- 
ra Period. 

1 he tinest aiul the 
most rejirescntatii e ex- 
ample ol tile ’I'enipi-o 
'culjiture, that is. of the 
lu'st h.df ol tile eiglith 
e enf ur\ , is the 1 .d< Ushi 
1 I'i.ul enshrincai in the 
1 ioklen I I.dl ot tile 
’l akushi-n nionasteri' in 
'' aniatc,. 1 1 ■; \ ■ a 1 X miF I D.. a,, \ t , 

I'.xamples of Biuldhist J- 1 • 

figures in rc’pza.-.'i' work are preseri'ed in the- I Idri'u-n nmnas- 
terv and in the Imperial Household collection'-. 1 heir siiapes 
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arc beaten (JUt ol thiti bron/e plate on a metal mould, ami the 
u hole surface is nilded. ^Vinony them are two tine examples, both 
of which represent Amida triad with two BmUlhist disei[>les. 
(hip- M') 1 hew are sri exactlw similar to each other that the\' 

mipht ha\ e been made from the same mould, d'hew' measLire ; s, ; 
centimetres in length and p 1.5 centimetres in breadth. 1 his seems 
to be the laryest si/e irp/iussc work ot this period. J'he central 
fiyure is the Buddha Amida w itli both hands broupht toycther in 
front of the chest in the attitude ot the "sacred wheel rotation” 
w hich denotes preaching or exposition of the Buddhist doctrine. 
The rotund bodv and calm expression ot the middle tigure, the 
graceful hip-swav and attentive posture ot the Bodhisattvas, 
Kw annon and Seishi, standing on either side, are tvpical stvles 
of Buddhist ligures of the earlv Nara Period. The two additio- 
nal liyures ol disciples in the hackground constitute a grouping 
peculiar to this period. The origin of this grouping can be 
traced hack to the Gadhara sculpture. As such hgures in repnmsc 
were made cheaplv and a number of replicas were produced 
easilv. thev mav have been quite insignificant at the time when 
thev were made. But this shows us the important fact that this 
tx'pe of figure was po[)ular; and that the faith in the Budtlha 
Amida became much more popular in this period than it had 
been in the .Suiko Period. 

The erection of the famous Daibutsu, measuring about r6 
metres in height, was indeed a wonder in the art of casting 
bronze, and an epoch-making event in the historv of Japanese 
Buddhism. But it has sutfered great repairs several times, so 
that it is now ditiicult to see its original magnificence. 


4. W OOD .SCULPTI RE 

The wooden sculjiturc of the "I empvo Era was usualh- made 
ot huidki (a kind of white cedar) and, rarelv, ot camphor wood. It 
w as generallv carved out ot one block ot wood, as in the Suiko 
Period, ami often included the pedestal, w hich w as shaped into 
a lotus cu[V When the carving was finished, the w hole surface 
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coiitcil with (ir A' - then all tiK lA't.iil-' wtii- 

painted in wiricus colot'^. 

IIowAWAT the^e colors arc now nearlv all r;one innn an\ lalw' 
of Tempvf) sculpture; thev retain onU' sonic traecs oi ^esso. 
althoudii the plain wood tinish thus Lliselosed slniws exullenl 
w orkniaiisliip. 

A hcautiful example ol the 'J'empvo w'ooden seiilpture w d! !ie 
seen in the statue of the Ifleveii-headeil kuannon (Id^. t+i oi 
Yakushi-ii monasterv, now placed on \dcw in tlie Nara Imperial 
Household Museum. It is a standinp; tietire oi Liracelul posture, 
measuring 14 - centimetres in heig-ht. It holds a wise in the leit 
hand at the side of the chest and the right arm is calinlv sus- 
pended alonu the side. The Well-built bodv with sensuous heautv 
and the tluent lines of drapery represent the characteristic feature 
ol the i elnp^■d sculpture. Its sensuous gracelulness e.Kpresses 
spiritual ma£iiitude. 

Other line examples ol wtiodea sculpture Irom the IVmpvo 
Era can be seen at the Shinvakushi-ji at Nara and 1 oshodai-ii 
monasterv in the suburb of Nara and also at the Nara Imperial 
Household -Museum. 

5 DRY-T.ACQTTR sCTAPTI'RF. 

In the eighth centurv, the use ol bronze and wood in sculpture 
declined and the new materials, clav and drv-lacquer, began to 
be usexl in their pilaces. Indeed, the highest development of 
Tempvo sculpture was attained bv using clav and drv-lacquer, 
and manv masterpieces remain in good condition. The use of drv- 
lacquer or kdn.'liiL'U is a process ot Chinese firigin. In the manu- 
lacture o! drv-lacquer statues, ditlercnt methoils were used. 
Bv one method, a wooden or clav model was made lirst as for 
casting, and then a thick coating ot clav w as applied, the whole, 
when dried, being cut otf into several parts to oht.iin coinex 
moulds. 1 he hollow surtaces w ere coated w ith mica; and lacquer 

luiee— tir-'toi line r eousistenev and next of coarser qualltv was 

gr.idii.dh" pouretl into these moulds. All the parts of a statue 
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thusmadewerc joiiiLai together 1)\ ^c\\in:^ with tlifiMii, tlirii tlie 
dcsig;n, as a tinihli, w a-. LiLijLiorcd on tlu- sLirLiLf, .nui liiialh' 
painted as required. In another nuthod, a '^keleto-i o! wood .e, 
covered with pieces oi coarse clotii soaked in kn.i.|iii.r luice w iiii.h 
could he made to harcien into the primarv hlockinu <>1 tlie st itiie 
and then all the details were modelled on the siirLiLC in tlu w et 
material, quite as in the manner ol modelling ela\ . 1 lowmer, 
the most practical of all the methods was the so-ealhd ‘•hollow 
statue” process, in which a model ol elav was made and covered 
wdth lacquered cloth. When both cLiv and lacquer iiad hardened, 
the Inside ol the hgure was dug out, leaving a haivl sIkII, w hieh 
would not warp nor split. On the surface thus obtained were 
elaborated all the details of the statue bv lacquer mixed with 
“makko” or powdered incense wood. 'I'he hollow inside was 
then supported wdth a wooden frame to odve it more stabilit\-. 

The main Buddhist statue, Fuku-kensaku-kwannon, of ’tlte 
Hokke-do chapel (Sangatsu-do) at T'ara, is an example of the 
dry-lacquer statue of the Chinese T‘ang Period as modilied bv 
its assimilation in Japan. 

F‘g- 35 reproduced the hgure of Furuna, one of 

the ten great disciples of Buddlui Shaka-muni. 'I'his is an excel- 
lent example [produced in the eighth centurv in japan. It mea- 
sures about 150 centimetres in height. I'he spiritualitv of the 
great disciple is svmboli/.edcleverlvbv making him slender. The 
lace is especiallv wonderful for the meditative mood whidi is 
seen in the slightlv knitted brow, as well as for the refined ex- 
pression of lovingkindness that is moving in his heart. Thus is 
svmbolized his individual jicrsonalltv. 

A numberof other hnecxamples of masterpieces in drv-hicquer 
w ill be fouml in tiie Xara Imperial I lousehold Museum and in 
the Foshodai-ji monasterv near Xara. 

6, CLAY .sCCLPTYRF. 

Clav was even more popular with the sculptors of the eiohth 
century tluin drv-Iacquer, and the plastic genius of these artists 




Fi:^. 36. Clav Statue of Gakkwo iXT.) 

IlnkL-M, \j,a 
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sh()\\n In’ man\' excellent exaini'ie^ winch I’cnniin in 
C()ncliti(;ii tucLie in ^pite ol the Kiet that tlie images were nc\e: 
hardened b\’ tire. In the manulacture i a cla\ liniirc^, a wooden 
Irame w as made lirst. and then the iraine hones were lioiind witii 
straw Corel. Next, the clav, mixed w ith straw lihre, wassh.ipcel 
into the outline ol a lieurc, aiiel then all tlie sunaee work w .is 
elahcjrated with a liner linish clav. 'ihe tinish cl.r.’ u .is coinjn iseel 
ol tme silted Xara earth mixed wdth lineh' slireeideel [xiper lilire' 
and particles ol mica. It is ol a beautilul lioht sih'er\'-erav. The 
clav w’as applied little bv little wdth the tinkers so that it miplit 
drv easilv. It takes a piolished surlace that hardens w ith mere 
drving, and resists ordinarv atmospheric disintegration. 

'ihe earliest Japanese example of Buddhist clav figures that 
have come down to us are the small ripaire.s wdiich were made 
in “I I and are installed in the live-storied stupa ol the Horvu- 
ii momisterv, as is recorded in the historv of the temple. 

1 he clav and dr\ -!acqucr statues oh the Tcmpvo Era arc rep- 
resented at their best in the Hokke-do chapel at Sara. (.)n cither 
side ot the main ticrure m the chapel stands a clav tioure. One oh 
the two, the imaoe ol (lakkwo, is particularlv tine, surpassinrr 
all the rest in the chapel. (Tig-. It measures 2.6 metres in 
height, and stands calmlv with hands clasped in praver. That 
the technique o! clav-modelling had reached a stage oh almost 
superhuman perlcction will be seen in its well-rounded and quiet 
attitude, which expresses inner spiritualitv. The rctined dionitv 
ol the di\’ine lace, which is miraculouslv combined with human 
hcautv, cannot be surpassed bv anv other statue. The dceplv 
modelled draperv tolds seem as hue as the best oh archaic Cireek 
A number oh examples ol masterpieces in clav will be hound in 
tlie N.ira Imperial Household Museum, and in the Hokke-do 
and the Kaiilan-in ol the Todai-ji monasterv at Nara, 

-. TFXiir.L-: .\Rr 

d'he Japanese people in the eigdith centurv produced magnifi- 
cent industrial arts which W'cre harmonious with their hudilv 
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artistic BtRlJltist inuiLjcs. The laithlul could appreciate the arts 
in the monasteries with all their hearts and souls and could c;et 
near to the true meaning (ji hcautv, w hich cannot he touched 
w ith the hands nor possessed bv leoal riyhts. 1 lie decoratit'e arts 
Used in the Buddhist sertnees were oi the hiyhest kind produced 
in that aoe. 1 hev must have enriched the iniat;;ination ot the 
people and oiven them expectation lor their lives, both in the 
present and in the future. In the earlv Xara Period, all the paint- 
ers, weavers, smiths, casters, potters, and lacquerers were ap- 
pointed under Imperial patronage. The decorative designs com- 
posed hv them were orenerallv continental in st\de; and most 
hiphlv developed in the reign ot the Emp^eror Shomu (“aq-'ps). 
A large number ot good examples producetl bv them are pre- 
served in the Shos6-in treasurv, the wooden storehouse built in 
the same age at Nara. 

Of these extant examples ot the industrial art from the Xara 
Period, textile tabrics, metal work and musical instruments 
are most notable and worthv of special attention. 

The development or textile art in the eicthth centurv was 
greatlv intluenced bv the Chinese. It was, howet'er, deeplv in- 
debted to the toundation made in the preceding periods. It had 
begun alreadv in our prehistoric age, as was the case with that 
of other prindtive peoples. In the art ot weaedng, tlte principal 
materials used hrst were fibres ot hemp and other pilants; and 
Irom \'erv earh" times men had a knowledge ot raising silkworms. 
The F.mperor \ urvaku Iqtp-qpn) hatl encouraged the industrv 
ot sericulture, and m h-rt, in the reign ot the F.mperor Ko- 
toku, a bureau ot w caving, the Orihcun-isukdid, w as established. 
In “II, in the reign ot the Empress (iemnwd, textile experts 
calleil iiydshi were sent from the bureau ot weac'ing to twentv- 
onc ditferent pro\dnccs thrcnighout the countrv in order to 
propagate the adwmeed art ot weaedng twiU(</vu) and brocade, 
ami it was enacted tlvat these tw'ent\'-one pirocdnces were to 
send in textile tabrics lor ojrz'cc and annual tribute. L ndoubt- 
edh' this regulation ga\'c a great impetus to the silk industrw 
In addition to these historical records, the collection of textile 
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tabrics in the Shoxl-in ami the I'okvo Imperial I lou^ehdKl Mu- 
seum, show' most eloqucntlv how pro-'peroiis tiie art \\ as. 1 he\' 
include a mar\'ellous wirietv or products, .\monc; tlicm are bro- 
cade (w/M/d’/), twdll (uvu), ^au/,e silk (/i’h/.Vj, rou-h silk 
"/««\etc. Indeed thev are e.xtremelv important materials in the 
histoiw' ot Oriental te.xtiles. 

Speakintt’ ol ornament, it is interestniL; to note that some o! 
the designs were dcwelciped Irom the same sourLC as were those 
silk labrics discovered in Persia and Antinoe in Northern Pc;', pt, 
w iiich were produced in the eorrespondmp period, that is, trom 
the sixth to the eighth centuries. In the sixth centurv, the Km- 
peror justinian imported the Oriental method nt silk indtistrv to 
Bvzantium and made Constantinople the centre ot silk stipplv 
for Kurope. Meanwhile, In Chang-an, the capital of the T'ang 
Dvnastv of China, everv kind of beautiful silk developed in 
Western Asia became known. From China, Japan learned the 
new development of textile fabrics, and the best technical per- 
fection. This fact shows how people in the West and the Past 
loN'cd the beautv ot deeorati\'c silk as we do toda^a and we see 
that beautiful and good things find their wav evervwhere. 

As to the technical process of brocade weaving, there were two 
distinctlv dilFerent methods. In one process the design and ground 
were woven so as to stand out with warp thread onlv, and the 
woof did not show at all on the front surface of the brijcade. This 
process seems to have been the earlier method. The other pro- 
cess is the stvle in w hich the designs arc w ith the woof, similar 
to the modern brocade weave. This process seems to har e been 
developed later; itsurvivesin twoditrerent kinds (k'brucade pro- 
duced Iw It. One Is similar to tapestrv weac'c {isuziire-iiishiki) and 
the other to ordinarv Japanese \M::\.vc(januiio-Hishiki). The designs 
in tlie ordinarv brocade weave are inostlv plain and distinct 
w ith \ I\ id colors, w hile the designs show n bv w arp thread onlv 
are less sharplv dchned and their character is free and less rirrid. 

-/vu (tw ill) In most cases is coc'cred all o\-er w ith twdll or the 
design onK' is in tw ills, and the twdlls In the desi'rn run counter 
to those on the ground so that the design stamp out In anv lio ht 
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Fip:. Rokechi 

I'he designs used for cjwi, broadlv speaking, are similar to those 
on brocade, but for practical use rhev are oenerallv smaller and 
otten form the ground pattern. I'he dve used is generallv weak 
and quiet in tone. 

There are two distinct names given tor silk; one is kinu, which 
is liner and better silk, and the other iishigiiiu, which is coarser in 
c|ualit\'. The plain silks were, ot course, lor practical use and 
were produced abundantlv; and some were ch ed in plain colors 
or with desiqns in batik. 

Rd is a kind ot i^auze and is also called tisitmono. \\ hene\'er it 
was required to have a vround pattern, a special loom was used 
so that it invariablv produced a lozenge pattern. Accordinglv, 
the patterns of ni in the Shoso-in collection consisted ot small 
lozenges, double or multitold lozenges, lour small lozenges torm- 
ing a larger one, or “pine-bark” lozenge. The lahrics so figured 
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«crc dvcd atui sonutinus lii'Cdr 

Dvc-^tiili u-'Ccl in the il\ L'ln^ 
was obtained prineipallv troin 
\‘e^etahle■^, eTaji'nivmLi wooel 
a'^h, vmcci,'ar, etc. a-- morcants 
A marked elce’cli )p!neut was 
maelc in the use o! colors; in 
an old dcjcuinent kept in the 
Shoso-in, as manv assee'entecn 
ditterent kinds are mentioneei. 
But the principal colors used 
in the textile fabrics were red, 
blue, vellow, purple, black 
and dark brown; and all these 
colors are wondciiully well 
preserved, resisting prolonged 
action of sunlight. 

Red included crimson, 
scarlet, and sapan {.'uhij). The 
salllocter was used I'or crim- 
son; nracldcr {akiinc] as a ma- 
terial for scarlet. Suho was oh- 
t.tincd bv boiling sapan-tt ood 
in water. 

Blue included dear blue 
[hekiy dark blue ikon), and 
lipht blue {hdiijJd): and green 
w as derk ed from blue. 'I'hc 
principal in.itcrkd lor them 
was poligoimin tinctrium [di]. 
For clear blue and preen, Mis- 
cantlttn tlnctoriuni [kdiiydsu) 
or Rhcllodendi-on amurense 


■lied UirllAr wiin t inin'ijidi r\ 
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[kii'-ddd] w rccjturcd. C'.'.n.:,.. 

Yellotc w as deriewd Irom Gulden tlorida ,/;!;/a5/n’p kd/dwhn. 


kh'.dJd, etc. 
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Purple as (ilit.nnerl Inun .'7/;,'o ' I thospcnn cr\ ihri)r/< m i.aiid 
blaek a as taken Irntn ir.aul'dnn (d trnii ol tlie wciod nut Curvliw 
hetcmpludla'i and mud. 

d he pnne'ipul methods or d\■eln^ were rokt’c/ii. k\rjk:’:/:i and ko- 
h\hi. In tile method calleil mkcv/// dutik the desi^n is tlrst put 
on with wax and the pattern is ohtaiiieel In' remurans; the wax 
altcrwairels. '1 he [leculiariti' ol this strde ol d\einu is in the 
interesting markings in th.e desicrn proiiuced bw natural cracks in 
the w ax put on the silk, w hich take the ch'e, ui\hntt a toticli ol 
elepance. (Fit;. niethod kyokc\hi the silk is clamped 

between two boards un whicli is a pierced elesio-n throug-h w hich 
the dve is applied. (Fig. pS) W hen a svmmetrical design is recjuir- 
cd. the silk is tolded double; when tour svmmetrical piatterns 
are wanted, it is quadrupled; and, when the silk is required to 
have the same pattern scattered over it, it is tolded as manv 
times as required, clasped between boards tightlv, anddved. One 
pcculiaritv ol the products ot 
this stvle is the blurred chect 
along the eelqe ol the desium 
giving a touch at neatness. Ko- 
kec/u (tie-dveing) is the method 
in which the silk is tied tightlv 
with thread and tlipped into 
the dve. d'he wrinkles in the 
gathers cause an interesting gra- 
dation with the undved parts 
held tight under the thread. 

d he designs, lull ol rich and 
bright colors, show' a wondciiul 
varietv. J heir motils mav be 
di\'ided into lloral, animal, 
plant, and landsc,ipe. A large 
number ut tliem show' aCliinese I-:- 
intlucnce, hut some ol them are 
ilistinctlv Persian. A tcpical 
and w ideU' spread elesign ol Persian onglii is a hunting scene. 
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In the H6r\'u-ii ^^'e have a line specimen in vhich the design is 
L()mp<jsed (jt tour lion-huntin£: equestrians on winged horses, 
ha\ ine; a Lire;e tree in the centre, all encased in a roundel 
stiulded with stars, (hit;, ty) 

s MKTAL WORK 

The nutal work had a lone; histoiw' alreath' In the Xara Period 
and a reniarkahle dewlopment had been made, especiallv in 
eastinn and e;oldsmith work. The hrst authentic record ot metal 
(.xti'action in japan was in the th.ird waroi the reign ot the Em- 
peror renimu(tw t y^tjwheii siher was produced in rsushima 
Island. 1 hen. in the tilth war ot the rele;n ot the i'.mpress Jito 
f)i)i ). sih er was lorwarded as a present to the Court from the 
pi'o\ ince ot ho. h'l'om 1 sushima came gold in the reign of the 
I'anperor \ lommu ('U)- - 1 4), and then 1 roin MusashI cojiper was 
pi\ stilted. I [owi.\i.r, there rem.iln onh' a lew nreat works from 
the carl\' wars (>1 this periotl, aiul it seems that alter the epoch- 
makiiiq cast ot the Daihutsu, gold ami copper were used up and 
It set ms to ha\ e been possible to protluce <inlv minor articles. 

In the Imperial I loiisi hold collection is a 1114 w ith tlray'on head, 
which was lornierh kept in the 1 loiw u-ji temple, measuring i.S 
leet in height. (Idg. 4C) It is made ot bron/e and gilded; and on 
the both ischistlled the ligure ot ,i wingca! horse, t\’picalh' Per- 
sian in dtsign. Its shape is t \tremelv elegant and the e.xecLition 

W I )ndel'l ul. 

In the bhoso-ni collection are preserved more than £ftv 
hcautitul miri'oi's. .\11 oi theiii are c.\trcmch' tascinating. Thev 
are ol polished hron/e like those ot' Eg\ pt anel (ireece. 'rhelr 
sli.ipi is either a disc or eight-pc tailed llouer I'orm, both held bv 
eord.s attachee! to the knobs at the centre of the back. Thev are 
(|uite thick aiiel he a\'\ , the largest measuring about ten inches In 
diameter, aiul are ke'i't in wooden cases, heautilulh’ lined with 
paiide'd hroeade. .\s to the technical process, some designs are 
east in tile same mould; hut others are incrusted fineh' on a 
lacejuer ground. 1 lie designs are composcei mostlv of animals. 
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clouds, birds, tlou ers, landscapes, and Iciicnds. 

In Fio. 41 U'c have one 
of the tvpical mirrors pro- 
duced in the eighth cen- 
turv. It is in the Shdso-in 
collection. The dcsiyncast 
on the hack tlivided in- 
to two sections, the inner 
and the outer. ()n each 
side ol the central knob 
s a phoenix on a 
llotvcr, confrontinc; its op- 
posite, with tlow ers be- 
tween them. Such svm- 
metrical arrangement is a 
characteristic teature ot Bm.i/c Mirmr 

the desio ns developed in .''.-Ar-.t/ c, '4, 

China tlurinp the T'ant: Dvnastv. In the outer section birds with 
iloral spravs in their beaks are iF inp around amont; llow ers and 
aiiimals are runniuL; lietween the birds. Clouds lormcd into 
iloral shapes are lloatiiiR between flowers. Such desii’iis were 
most popular in this period. 

Lxc|uisite workmanship ol metal inku on a cast lironze ciround 
will he seen in the eipht-|.ietalled-lorm mirror in the Shoso-in 
collection. (Fio. 42) Around the middle knob is represented 
water in tine silver inlav. e\lono the water are represented 
land and mountains in o-old inlav anrl on the land a saint is plav- 
inu music. In the sk\-, cranes are thano; about and bits of cloud 
arc ilo.itmo-. d his desion represents the state ot ideal happiness 
cmiceic ed In Chinese saints. 

On the hole, the line spirit ol the- composition, the richness 
o! the color, .ind the technical precision ol the dcslmis ajaplied 
to the mirrors are t|uite ditleicnl Iroin those ol the Chinese I Ian 
mirrors. In their elaboration and svmmetrieal hcautv, the\- have 
ne\xr iieen excelled hv aiiv mirrors ot the Creeks and Romans, 
or In anv later |apanese and Chinese mirrors. 
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Fi:c 42 P.irt or Broii7e Muro;' \' ith Inlaid Design 
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q _ML>ICAL INXIRLAIEXTS 

[11 the nuiNleal instruments, ol the Shdso-iii Lolleetinn A’e lind 
s('ine beautilul examples ul hiohlv elecorati\'e (jnuunents, \\ Inch 
illustrate the motil anel technical excellence ol the caiA'cel ami 
inlaiel wtirk ele%-elopcd in the Nara Pcrioel. 

( )ne ot the must beautilul instruments is a se\‘en-strinL;'eel psal- 
terv. riie surlace and back side arc all lac|uered black and inlaid 
with u'okl and sih'cr plates cut into lipures, animals, dott'ers, birds, 
and butteiilies. d'hese desimisare lirst incrusted andthen polished 
oli e\'enl\a The piancipal design is enclosed in the- sejuare on the 
Lijiper part. iFi^. ppi In the cuelosure three saints are sittinp 
anionp the trees and llow ers, each pla\-ine; a dillcreiit musical in- 
strument. Mowers bloom on the urounel. aiul a larpe peacock 
spreaels its plumage as thouph about to elanee. From the upper 
eoriiers t\\ o saints are coimnu elow n, each ol them rielin" ot'er 
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thf cloud'' oil a piiocnix to loin the music part\' iKdijua hi the 
niiildle part, under tlie strings, is paintcii a 'oiiu stream oi u ater, 
smnlioli/inR the inelnihous murmunnu sound o! a riucr. 1 hehaek 
sitie is also diecorated u ith riou'ers, phoenixes, aird tuo Lir_;e 
ilrauons. ]hir more than to anmhinu else me should like to call 
attention to the folk 'i' inu' inscription on the hack. ! hiR. pi-'' 
••Idle sound of the ps.ilteri' w aslies annii'c^dl passions. The 
cjuictuelc ul a riRliteous mindl comes lu and a suhlinie leeliUR pre- 
xails. 

•'\ ulo-ariti' runs a\\a\', anel capriciousuess is here restricted, 
lov and harmoiiv in the riphteeAis wav, but not too much plea- 
sure." 

Here tve see the Chinese attitiule towards music and the beautv 
of nature, -which became the lotintain head from which Japanese 
taste was derived later. .\s a whole, the design represents the 
ideal state ot happines^ conceived b\- Chinese sag-es in association 
ith the exalted rh\ thm (>f music phu'c'd bv them, 
flicre is a musical instrument known as (Fie;. 44^ 

I'lie back ol the instrument is made of sandal wood inlaid with 
lluuers and birds in mothcr-ol-pcarl. the pollen of ilowers heiiiR 
made ol transparent tortoise shell, under which is applied a 
crimson color that i^iva a beautilul ellect through the shell. 

'i'hcre is also an ivoiw plectrum ol c.xcellent workmanship. 
(Fig. 4t) J hedesigii is composed ot ilowers, birds, mountains and 
two sacred animals called ri'ri/.’. All are incised on a red colored 
ground. One ol the sacreil animals is stepping forward in a pal- 
hint w av; and another, on the other side, is just perching lightlv 
on a llowcr, like a bird w ith winps outstretched. It Is said that 
the /:/?//; has the bodv ol' a deer, the tail of an ox, and a sinple 
horn. Its alleged appearance was, accordinp to a trailition, 
bcliewcd to he a happ\' portent ol the ad\ ent ol uood poi erii- 
ment or ot tlie birth ol virtuous rulers, and the emblem of per- 
tect good. I icrc, the animal lor ornament, it is harmoniouslv 
surroLinded w itli ilowers and hirels in a line color scheme. Its 
excellent rimsh c,in liardlv tail to ccoke admiration cweii irom 
those w ho know- nothinp ol its svmbolical meaninp. 
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F'O 



i: ARCIiniCT'TTvK 

One lull centur',' pas'^ctl alter the Kcirean architecture had 
been tor the lirst time introduced to Japan in the Suiko Pcrioil. 

Now the lirst section oi the Nara IVriotl, that is, the later half 
ol the se\'entli centur\-, u liich is dcsiMnated as the I lakuho Jtra, 
a as a transitional stayc hetn een the iniluencc oi the Chinese Six 
JDcnasties anti that ol the IMno Dvnastv. In the I lakuhd Era, 
tile Rtuklhist arehiitectiire was, like ever\Ahino else in Japan, 
greatlv intluencetl bv i 'ang ideas. 

The plan oi the iiK.-nasteries in this perintl thhered Irnm that 
ol the Suiko Periotl in haxinp none ol the buildings in the inner 
enclosure. pair ol stupas lacinp; south stootl outsitle the inner 
enclosure; the kontld, or ( ioklen I lall, iiiterruptctl the North- 
ern cloister at the centre; and behind the Koiuld, stood the 
Kdeld, or Eecturc I lall, ee identh' conlorininc; to the Chinese elc- 
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maiitl tor svniinetrv. 

As tor the technique, the cloud-lorin at the brackets c\'hich \vc 
in the HoinTi-ji architecture ol the Suiko Period, has almost 
disapiieared bv this time, and the eaves are lor the first time ceil- 
inped like the interior. 

The sole architectural monument remainino; trom the Plakuho 
is tlie least Stuiia oi the \ akushi-f monasterv. (Fiv. _j.F i '1 he 
entire hcic;hit ol the stupa mea^ures i a ; tcet. It is a three-storied 
cmc erected on a stone platlorm; Itut, ;is each strjrc' has v liat is 
knov n as a “sklrtlnp root,” the general appearance is that oi a 
six-storied stupa. Each store is lurnisheil with baliistrailed w- 
randahs. 1 he addition ol the "skirtinq roof' and the bakistraded 
verandahs breaks the monotonv ol the outline in a nuist original 
vet most charminq wav; the stupa lias compound brackas. 
w Inch form a link between the cloud-shaped brackets ol 1 ior\ u-ii 
architecture and the triple bracketinq svstem of the succeeding 
period. The tinial. which soars to heaven from the top of the 
rool, is most shapelv and qives a captivatinq g-race to the whole 
structure. 

ith the permanent est.ihlishment of the Iittperial Court 
at Xara in “i;, the Chinese architectural stile of tlte T\ing- 
Dvnasti' dcwcloped more raf'idh' and caused .i hiqh kwel of per- 
tection in the court and Buddhist buildings. I'he plan of the mon- 
asteries became lar qrander and thev were built on a larqcr 
scale. The temples were rcetanpular and raised on platforms ot 
clav and stone. The foots were laid with tiles. 1 he pillars still 
had entasis thoug-h much less than in the former age, and oitcn 
showed tlie beaut\' ol columns in a row. The simple bracketing 
ga\ e place to elaborate and massive triple svstems wdth hea\W' 
beams and caws m proportion. The hipped roots ot the main 
buildings were ornamented at either end ot the ridgepole hv 
or kites’ tails, as a protection against lire. I he exterior of 
build ings as evated with red u.Mcie ui iron; the interior painted 
in lull ccjlor. 

Ot the palace architecture the onl\' reimumng example is the' 
Lecture Hall or Kodo in the 1 Oshodai-ji monasterw :^Fig 4 ~j 
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Fi”. 4'. l-LauiL- I IB! ^NviM 
/■■O' A J . 

It \\ LIS the w'cUtin^ luill heh)n'4'in'4 t(/ the Int[''eiitil 

Ihihice ij^'roLip, ^\'hlch v\'tis g* tlie nioiuisteiv hen it \\ ds 

founded. It is tile onlv relie be(.[ueathed I rum the Xara Period that 
reflects the palace architecture ot the Sth ceiiturv. It is a sinple- 
store huildine-, with a kind ot oableil root, bimoyj, and thoup;h its 
exteriors M'ere more or less nU)Liilie(.i at the time (it the Ivaniakuia 
repairiiija, the inside retains the loriiier teatuies uiialteied. 

d he liiiest e.xaniple of the Buddliist architecture of the ciyhth 
ceiiturx" IS the Koiulo or the (.roKieii I lidlot the iosho^iai-ii inon- 
asten , near Xara. (Fi”'. 4.SJ The hall stands on a stone plattorm 
ami iias seven column intervals in the lacade aiul lour on the 
sides. It is a one-storvhuildinr; surmountedbv a hijijied root which 
is tiled and both sides of the ridpepole are decorated with kites 
tails, d'he eio-ht orders in the open space in Iront ot the lacade 
make a loiiu coluinnal row, ni,iL;nilicent and imposing like the 
classical orders of Clreek architecture, i'he column-, are massive 
and hac'c a slii^ht entasis; the bracket and tletads are boldly and 
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splendidlv cotT^tructed. 'The exterior is painted principallv tvith 
red oxide ol iron \\hilc the pillars of the inside of the sanctuarv 
are ornamented up to the ceiling with lloral dc-iRns and with 
pictures ol Bueldhas and Bodhisattc'as, which ha\'e now almost 
disappeared. On the whole, the hall is built beautitullv and 
iK.blv, and mav be compared with anv beautiful architecture in 
the t\ orld. 

Of the other important existing examples of the Bueldhist 
architecture ot the eighth ceiiturv, we have the 1 lokke-do 
chapei of 'fodai-ii, the Shoso-in treasure, the ^’umedono of the 
1 Ior\ u-ii, and the t^^ o stupas ol the 1 aima-dera monasterv. 

*\s rcgaixls the dwelling houses ol the people, no example ex- 
ists t( ehu , hut, in the reign ol the Ifmperor Shonui, (kiieials hold- 
ing court ranks above the iitth rank and also rich plebeians were 
permitted to buikl real painteil mansions rooted with tiles. From 
this time on, tiled roots seem to ha\’e been in general use. I his 
permission sliows that the construction ot dwelling hotisesmade 
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remarkable deN’elopmeiit and that tlierc were epoch-makiiip 
changes. 1 c^pether with other hiprhlv ilevcloped arts, the arehi- 
teetural ap.pearance (jt tlu streets in the capital oi Xara must have 
been mapnilie'ent. 
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II IE ARl' OF ESOTERIC BE'DDHISM 

7 ' // . 

I ( ,1- \'! RAl k\'l V 

’11k ! Kiuii iVrioil Ix'Lian. with the reni()\':il oi tlie ca[)ital 
fnan Nara tn ! leian (Iwaitu in “uk ar.d lasted Liiitil about the 
end oi iIk oth Leiitur'v, Khi.:i JapaiK^L hUereourse with Cliina 
w a^ ititu'ruini.di b\ tlKwixil w ars tliat o\ erthn-w the iMiiLi'Ent- 

|H il's 

I'l tlu uuiith ew!tui"a tiu Impefial eo'uft and u' >' i- 1; tnciit 
Were deeoled to Ihahl'nKi'.i a'ul leei'el taxee lor the juirpose ol 
eiiec air.i'ainu it. bestowing hirue suiiK on the existent tenijCes or 
IniihlmL; lu w one's CoiKepuentha not onh' eliel the financial 
eondition ol the' state urow pooia luit the elistinetion betee een po- 
A e mime nt and I'e liuion in eaiue' eoniused. and the arrogance ol tire 
prie stliooel w .is lie \ otul de se nptio;,. \t sueh .1 time', the Emperor 
Ixw .immu asee'iuled tlu tliroiu-. I he new h mpe ror w.is pre-emi- 
nenth a uteat character, .ind. uiulerst.uulinu th.e actual tendcnce' 
ol the .iLie'. spent .ill his e'lieruA' in social .ukI political refornt. 
lie re'inoNeel the se ,lt ol poA e'rnmeiU to 1 .im.lshi lA ) .Ulel C.ll le'el 
the' pl.lee' 1 le lail or " 1 V .le e .md l'„lse'. ' I he pre'.ite f eon \ enie lice ol 
till lU'W site- would li.iAe iK'e'ii .1 sint.ible re.ison lor the reiiiox al. 
but t!u' more dii'iit re.ison w .is to cse.ipe- itoni the slnulow ot 
t'le nre.it iiion.iste rie s ol \.ira. 1 Im louiidnin ol iiie new. c.p'ital 
.iw.ike'Ue'd tiu' people to .letieitA' .UK! brotmiit about .i conijilete 
soel.l! le'Ioi'm. It p.ue'the people'. i He w hope .Ulel lle'W iele'.fis. 

\s C lllll.l h.ul t I’ouble S in .Kiel out O! lie'!’ counI r\ 11! t lie se il.U's, 
.Ulel W .is in .1 dlslurbe ;i eoiieiltion. I.UXlll elld Hot diMW lll'Uch 1 1'om 
he n in.siituiions, hut m Clnna lamous writers, poets .uiel iiriests 
.irose m sueeess. on, llter.ll lire, .irt, .mel re'iinion eie'\'e lope el to .1 
Iv.nii elepi'e'e'; .ra! tnis preoi'ess, no eiouht. it. let a 'preat iniluence 
i n tlu tlew lie \ e iooment i-i jap.m I e't O' t lUse el.l\ S, unhhe tiiat 
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111 ilic j'rLCL\linL; tix .u'iluTL nn to the Chiiusc st\ Ic w.a 

not piishul t<' tile point (.1 ahsokitc imitation. 

^Ylmo-^t all the pne-^t-^ who hail been to China in these' ila\'s 
M ere cmincntlv taienteel and or peiictrati.io minds. ^VmoiiL;- all 
tiie-M- priests Aaii'lid Denpeai Damlii anil kukai ' kuhd Daishi) 
M iTe the greatest. 

1 hi pi’iist kukai hrouoht haik the lirst w'ord ol esotericisni, 
and hepan to jiei'lm’in th.i -'urit rites o! esoteric baptism in the 
le.if SI a. .\h>n\ ol tile eminent monks oi the time iom.ed in the 
!no\-ement. 

’1 lie neve eapital. w h.lcli had. been l.iid. out on C'hinese lines, h.ul 
a pi'i .It mon.ist^ r\ on i .le h suie oi the- in.iin I'ort. the i .istern < >ne 
; 1 d-h ! ( it w hieh w .Is pi\ I'll o\ ir to Kdlxd I ).iishi ti > lorm the he.ul- 
(|u.u'ters ol his i's( )U rii tiaii bmps. 1 ..uer he louiuled .mot her pri .it 
nil iii.isti r\’ ( in the' summit o| th.e snjin. sti real Mount I\d\.i. 

1 he site to the nortii ol tlu e ite w .is pi \ en to 1 )i np \ d I ).ilsh. i, 
the i-i\.il ol Kdbd D.iishi, who liau st.irtnl the I'end.ii seet. lor 
ius mon.ister\ ol h nr\ .iku-|i, m oi-d.i r th.it the e.ipit.ii mipht be 
pri it 1 1 li il 1 roil 1 its ill-oiiii 'll di (|u.irter b\ .i s.u red i n llueiii e. 1 h is 
.is I nki rpi d h\ tlu pru si (, lusho 1 ).iishi .ind h.is sueei ssi irs, .ind 
he 1 .11 1 le .1 pri.it 'i .U ol K .irmnp. 

I h.i doe t rim S ol thi si t w o sn ts .un iri led Well with the hi lie! 
ol till u.p , .\s m.ine .list mpuislied p'dists .idministi red them 
thi\ I \i rti d .1 pood i’lihienii side be sidu w ith the po\ i rnment, 
.iiid t lu h inpi rors ,ind .dl I 111 noldi s, not to spi ,ik ol t he i oniinon 
pi I iple. I .line i o hi lu \ i ini lu m. 

In .u Id it ion. k fik.it .md. ''.lu hd lompli ti d i lu i r w ork o! ideiit i- 
I'.iiip i’liid.dhistie with Shinto deities ,in.d m.ide llud.dhism .md 
^hmtoisni eommon in m.in\’ respects be ulintitimp mimes ami 
iiiamo’iii's. 1 inis Ihiddhisni brouplu .ibout .i pn.it i h.inpe in 
tlu .in hiti 1 1 un oi 'slnnto snriiu s. 

.\ rt 'St 11 .dl\ , t he i.ilir 1 ‘.nip iiilluinie. whiih is notin'. ible in 
this j’l nod., dll 1 ii n d 1 rom t n.it < >1 tlu i ip ht h ee n t ur\ ; on t hi' oiu' 
h.md, m h.i\ mp ,i stnaipir tiiipe oi the Indi.in ideals broupht b\' 
till esotenc sect, and ('ii the' other, m sluiwinp tlte etteets ol the 
C hnnesi n.ition.di/.ition of tlie tarlv lornis irom Indn.i. 
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In this period a notalile change was hrou^iu into the IkalLlliist 
art; hrst hv rh.e Shinr;on. and then h\- the d eiulai sett. 

Both sects necdtal a larp^e number ot new' ieonopraphie repre- 
sentations ol Btkklhist deities. 

i he priest Kukai, the louiider oi esoteric Buddhism m [a['an, 
hrouAht home a complete set ol sutras containing; stmihi ilie codes, 
wiiieh n-aee directions on how to make Buddhist imaLfcs and 
preseriltetl stmibolie seiwiees. He also put tliem into practice and 
attracted the hearts ol the raithl'ul. 

The arts ot paintinp and sculpture were taken as a ret;ular 
course in the studv ot Buddhism, priests learning them witlt other 
subiccts. Special encouragement was given them in the Shinnon 
monasteries. Kukai, Saicho, and maiiv other eminent priests 
brought Buddhist paintings and iman-es and manv precious thiii”S 
trom China; at the same time, it was customarv then to paint 
portraits ot great priests whom thev adored and to hang them on 
the walls. The prosperlte of Buddhist painting in this period was 
at its height wdien the iemperor Seiwa, about the middle of the 
ninth centurv, encouraged it still turther bv dividing a large 
number ot paintings representing Buddhist tigures among the 
Ministers of the Imperial Court, and distributing them in all 
parts of the countrv. As the Buddhist pictures that were paint- 
ed bv priests enlightened the people, the higher classes, in like 
manner, began to paint pictures at all possible times, thus 
painting became a great lashion among the aristocraev. Bv and 
bv, the people who appreciated the beautv of Chinese pictures 
became desirous ol imitating them, and some who were good cal- 
ligraphers spent their spare time, as did the priests, in painting 
trees, binls, animals, landscapes, and human tigures, and then 
used them lor ornament in teurples and monasteries hv mounting 
them on sliding screens or lolding screens. 1 his hn'e of painting 
letl to the birth of a newv school ol non-religious pictures under 
an entirelv dillcrcnt class ot painters. 

In short, this period ol one hundred vears w as an age of great 
effort. The leading aims were to utlli/e Chinese ci\ ili/ation for 
the advaneement ol (aur culture and t<.> prepare our national 
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character for the tutiire; and because ol rhis spirit the hue 
arts in this period were lull ot lile and heo-an to show niueh 
orisjinalitv. 


2. i‘AL\ I LNG 

Paintinp in the Pleian Period made a new development and 
began to show- "reat genius tor assimilating the Chinese stvle. 
F.minent priests, such as Kukai, Saicho, Cliisen, jitsuei, Phichin, 
and Ivoku, were all noted masters of Buddhist figures. Beside 
them, there appeared two great lav masters, Kudara Kawanarl 
and Rose Kanaoka. These two masters and their followers 
painted secular subjects, 

Kudara Kawanari attended the court and it is said that he 
painted portraits and scenerv ver\- realisticalh'. Ilowcwer, none 
ot his works is extant. 

Rose Kanaoka was a great genius in painting and drew manv 
kinds ot things verv realisticallv. The horses and the images of 
scholars w Inch he painted in the palace at the Imperial command 
were very tamous. His name is pre-eminent in the historv of 
Japanese painting, and although manv a painting is attributed 
to him there now exists not a single picture which is admitted 
to be Irom his brush. 

i he best representative examples ol paintings that remain 
trom this period are the portraits ot the se\'en Shingon Patriarchs 
in the Tb-ji monasterv, the portrait <'f the priest (ioiv/o in the 
Fumon-!n. the picture of the Red Fudb in the Mvfi-o-in, and the 
\ ellow' Fudo ot the Mii-dera. 

ihe tne portraits ol sec'cii patriarchs of the Shdngon sect, 
owned bv tlie '1 b-ji monasterv, w ere brought back from China in 
the time ol Roho Haishi; and thev are said to h.ic e been painted 
bv the lamous Chinese painter Ri Shin (Li Chen!. Tlicw are 
unique examples cc hich inlluenced the Fq'anese portrait paiiit- 
ing ol this period. J he outlines ot the hgures are draw n w ith the 
lines called lessen w Inch literallv means ''steel cord.” I'he lines 
are draw n w 1th ew en pow er so that there w ill appear no undula- 
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tioii. Sucli representative ot the line^ used in this period. 
The portraits are nov pireserved in the Kvotu Onshi Miiscuiu 
ot Art and one ot them is rejirodiiced in Fit,'. 4 Q. 

In the AF'o-o-in chape! on Mount K 6 \'.i is the lamoiis Red 
Fudo. (Fin. t~) d his is a unique example ot Buddhist paintinp- 
h\' an eminent priest-painter. It is alter the Cliine^e st\']e hut e.x- 
presses the Japanese mind. 1 his picture ot Fudo is attributed to 
the [iriest Fnchin (Chishd Daishit. It is painted in co!or^ on silk 
and measures ahtiut tn e left. I he hudd is rcqiresented as sittinp 
on a rock enveloped in ikiines ,uid hoKlinp a swoi'tl entwined h\' 
a dragon. An his left stand two .ittendants. 'i'he ll.imcs ol h'udd 
svmholi/e the wisdom w hich hums oil all iln-ss ami wickedness 
that hindei' the jiropress ol the spirit. The reddened hod\' is 
delineatetl with stronp lilack lines (.Irawn h.ildiv like a rude steel 
cord; the red robes are painted witii larpe ilow er designs, while 
the draperv-lolds are shad.ed with pold pipment. buch a work as 
this is reall\ the' spiritiuil e're'.ition o| an ai'tistic peiiius insjiire'el 
h\' a hurninp laitli. 


t -cn.i'ii Rh 

1 he st.U Lies ol the' 1 le'ian I ’eTiod are lol t\ .sublime, and spi I'ited. 
This is due to the Met that the' priests ol this pe rioil thorouphh' 
uiulcrstooil t he' nu'.minp ol s\ mbolism. .uid use l 1 t he chise 1 the ni- 
seh'cs or (.rdered elesions made to spirituali/e m.iterial objects. 
I kit t lie' se St .It Lies .ire' te'e hmc.llle ill I e'l'ior to t he 1 ellljn di sCLll pt lire. 

.\s to the medium ot the seiilpture, w ooel w.is kirpcK' useel. 
1 he el.ie .uid dr\ -l.ieL|Ue'r, which were \ ere popul.ir with the 
1 enip\ d sCLlI pti Its, dee line'll .llld died out. 

.\t the heu'inniim ot this period, .is we h.i\'e s.iid alre.uh', .1 
numberot priests wlio we'iit to C'hin.i bn Lmiith.iek m.in\' Bud- 
dhist statues w liich c;.i\'e ,t new esoteric meaniiiL; ti 1 1 air Buddhist 
seLilptui'e. .\ltliouc;h nn.st < 1 th.em .ire lost now, tile re remain 
t!\'e woollen lipures iii ( k dai Koku'/o i.r li\'e dilierent man.- 
1 e'sl . 1 1 lolls ol the Bodh is.i 1 1 \ .1 e .1 1 le li I\ok Ll/o , op \ -\\ i anb j in the' 
]\waneh’.-in 01 1 d-n mon.isterc in Re 'oto. 1 his set ( t lipures was 
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brought hr)mc troni the Scirvu-)! mona^terv tCh‘iny'-kin" ssii) ot 
China b\- tlic priest F.wiia in tlic \'car N4''. fFip. 5 i J Tlicv arc 
ol Cliincsc w urkinansliip, though quite Imlian in spirit. 1 lie 
cliiselliiie is coinparatn’eh' priinitiv'e anei is not so elepant as 
tiiat in the stone canines ol the T'anp Dvnastv now extant. 



Fi^. 51. Five DirTercnt Maiiiicsrations of Kokuzo BodhFartva (X.T.i 

The wooden statues in the prccedinq- periods M ere ornamented 
■witli colors oi'er tile whole surlace. But in tills period, for tlic 
lirst time, tlie sculptor beqaii to use the natural color ot ii ood to 
obtain a beautilul eliect in the linish. 

Such works developed in the later TMnp; Dwiastv and M ere in- 
troduced to Japan during the period ot the later eighth and earlv 
ninth centuries, and liad a new intluence on the development ot 
wooden sculpture. W e mav see a unic]ue example of such works 
in tlie Nine-headed Kwannon (Fig. t preserved in tlie KofCmo 
ol the I lorvu-ji moiiasterv. It is onlv a little over one foot in 
helglit, but it is carc’ed in sandalwood, the most precious material 
tor sculpture, -\lthough small, the statue has its own character- 
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istics. aiul will awaken unr Jeep interest. 1 he small heads of 
Biulelhas sheiw n at the siele oi the crown, aiul the eleeiaratioiis 
waarktel e.xejinsitelv around tlie litturc, are .dl e\ kleiith' accoreliiit^ 
to the d "anw traelition. 1 he statue w'cU comliines the charm ot 
eielicate crattsmanshipwith the deep spiritual pow er of Kiw annon; 
special attention is inviteel to the wau' in wiiich the niceties ot 
saneialworel are awtiled rt rullv to express the appealing hcauts' 
ot the smooth llesh ot the hodv anel the tilminess of the eiraperv. 

The w'oialcn statue ot the Fleven-iie.ided Kwannon (Fit;, tt) 
ot the Ilokke-ii in d amatc), is an excellent specimen whichileve- 
le.ped on such a Chinese nuidcl as the Nincdicadcel Kwaunon 
we ha\'e just described alxte e. d he most admirable hnish shows 
Japanese native genius, i'he image is carved out of saiidalw uod 
and measures 3.2 leet in height. 

1 he Fltwen-headed Kwannon is one ot the manitold repre- 
sentations ot Kwannon and was \ erv popular among the lapa- 
nese. 1 he three heads in trout h.ave a calm and benignant expres- 
sion. d he three on the lett side suggest an angrv expression, while 
the three on the right side s'low a canine tooth, the one at the hack 
ol the head indulging in malig-nant laughter. These ten heads 
are arranged about the central and larger head; and tinallv there 
is one on the top with the lace ot Btuldha. The dilTerent expres- 
sions ol the minor faces arc intended to svmbolize all the Jilierent 
human minds, g(,od and bad, w hich this Kwannon vows to de- 
li\'er. Now, in thus example ot Kwannon, such minor faces are 
arranged most cleverlv as parts ot his crown, and no discord will 
be noticed w ith the magniticent and dignitied expression of the 
main tace, w hich sums up all the elittcrent expressions manifested 
on the minor taces, tor the dcli\'crance ot humanitv. 1 he form of 
the b(id\' is aFo excellent and is most hiarmc)nious with the noble 
beaut\()l the main lace. It is slightK' inclined ,ind rests on the left 
leg; the tree right arm, which is e.xceptionalF' lo!ig at the right 
side, gi\ es a beautitid ettect to the pose ot the h,id\ . The foklsof 
drapeiw are caiwed rather sharplv and tleeph', \ eiw unlike those 
graceltd cuiw cs ot the 1 empvo sculpture. Such was, howewer, 
the characteristic techniejuc ot draperv -lokls in the I lei.ut Period. 
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Slio;ht coloring is ^l\■cn onlv to the hair, eve-lids, and lips, and the 
rest is lelt iineolored to show the beaiititul linish ot plain wood, 
rhis statue ot the Eleven-headed Kwannon is surelv one ol the 
ntost excellent works produced at the heitt'ht of this period. 

-Vn exaittple ot a masterpiece statue in wood, representinp; 
Xvoirin-kwannon (Fip. preserx'ed in the Kwanshin-ii 

monastcrv in Raw aclii, Settsu pro\ inee. It measures Ps feet in 
licit: ht, and is colorerl. lie is sittinp with the rittht knee upper- 
most and lias six arms. 1 lie lirst riplit haiul supports the cheek, 
the posture sin m 1 \ mp niedit.ition on the deh\ eixuice ol hum.init w 
riie second hand holils the iewel wliich uixtuts ei eiw wish, i'he 
third ripht liaiul holds a rosarv, w hich is the emblem ol pow er to 
dclix cr. 1 he lirst lelt hand rests on a s\ mbollc rcjiresentation ot 
a mountain, impl\ inp the salvation of lerocious spirits b\' the 
\ irlue ol lirmiK ss. 1 he second lelt hand lias .i lot us w hich purilies 
mankind ol dc'iirac itv. I he third hand has .i w heel w liicli stands 
lor the law ol Ikiddha that t;o\ eriis the cosmos ,uui enliphtens all 
beinps. 'I'he work is m.uw elloush successiul in reiulei'inp the 
in\ Stic pow erol the llodhis.itt v,i. It Inis pracelulness ol lorm and 
c xpressii > 11 , ,11 ul in spite 1 1 | t he si \ .irius di >es not tti \'e ,in\ Ic elinp 
ol urotescjLic'iicss Mich .in elicct c.in be .Ut.iined onlv h\ ,i master 
h.ind. 

1 l.i\ iiiu sven c notinh. ol t he exca lleiit ex.unples oi the lo\ c‘l\- 
.U'd benignant iiLtuiXs oi Rw.mnon, let us now turn our minds 
locx.uninmu some Ikuklhist umii'cs wliich ,uv more lornhd.ible 
in .isjHct. 1 he \ Wire likiwisi intended to deli\ er hum.initc 
iroin Its sin ,ind wickedness Ainoi'n tlieiu hiuloor \ch,d.i w ,is 
most jiopul.ir. 

< )ne ol the in.lstc'rj'ieee S. pe rh.ips t he be St ol .ill st.ilues ol l-'udo 
teiiicii Were ina d.ueed m this ix'-ioil, is til, it ot tile ^lioehi-in tem- 
]bc, now pkieed on \ lew 111 tile 1 \ i I ilo-k w .Ul \luseumon Mount 
l\o\ . 1 . ; 1- ie:. ; ; ■ 1 K is shi iw n in .1 sitting posture . m.ule ol w ood, 
.u'.d eoliireel reel w iiicn isuow niue ii e li.Ked. 1 hisst.itue me.isures 
.ibiiUt t leet in lleinht .mil ii.is a ioi-mui.lble.uid.soinewh.lt unh' 
a ppc.i ranee 1 le holds .i sw oi'd. in Ins riniit h.uui .mil .i rope i n Ins 
lelt. I !c IS ’'e n.ii-iie ii .is .1 ji.irti.ii I'lc.irn.ition o! tiic ll.uniehi Hud- 
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ilha ('ll* the ( !i\Mt llluniinatcH'. According; t( > tlic Mitra. I- Lkld shoiikl 
be a tat person, and rather ul;1v and repellini,>- in apj'iearanee, 
mode lied after tin. \ ( )Uthful slaves oi Indda.d he reason whx-hudd 
was (jhli^ed t(j assLiine so low a Uirni ol luiinanit\' is that he had 
taken his oath, to rleln er pieople as their seiwauu. i he sword in 
the ripht hand sioaiities that he lias pow'er to cut oil the tlirce im ist 
w irked passions oi man, as wa 11 as to despatch all man s sjsintual 
enemies. The rope indicates that he will hiiul and brint; to the 
place of enlightenment all w lio are too prejneliceel to hear the 
teacliinp of Budellia. In our iipure ol htkld all sneh tiaulitions are 
caimed cxcellenthr In most cases he m represented as sittinp or 
standing < >n a r< ick ani( >ntl ilames but here the tlames seem to ha\'e 
been lost. 

Bclore this perioel. stone was rareh' used in inakino- statues and 
almost no specimen exists toelav. But tor tlie iirst time in this 
period rock-eut images dicvcloped, of which some important ex- 
amples still remain. In 
the Si.x Drmasties ol Chi- 
na, there were cave tem- 
ples. I'hev were me stlv 
grottos, each with a nar- 
row entrance passane.siti- 
nifvinp- the rlirect inllu- 
ence of Indian cave tem- 
ples like Ajanta. 1 his 
custom, how ew'cr, did not 
reach Japan because ja- 
pan had no rnckc' mount 
suitable tor such a pur- 
pose, But in the 1 ‘anp 
D\nrast\‘ a new st\dc came 
into tashion, in w hich 
Buddhist imapes w'crc 
caiwetl out on tlie open 
dills of li\dnp rock .uul 
sheltered a wooilen 
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construction. It was introJucc-d into Japan and jiractiscd lure 
anci there in local districts where it was possible to do it. l'..\ain- 
ples of such rock-cut images are most numerous in the prot ince 
ot Bune'o in Keushu Islaml. 

In Fig', gfj c\e have reproduced the head (d' a colossal figure of 
Budelha, which is one ol manv hue examples remaining still at 
Fukada, near the L siiki station (d the same prochnee. I'he w ork- 
manship is excellent and its countenance is gracious. 

4 IN'nrsTRl.VI. ARTS 

Verv fawobiects illustrative of the industrial arts of this period 
remain, and thev are too 
insutticient to give a con- 
prehensive idea of the 
general condition ot the 
lesser arts produced in the 
age. These lew examples 
arc all Buddhist tltings. 

Just as Buddhist tem- 
piles have their ova svm- 
bolism througdt which to 
explain their character 
to people, so Buddhist 
monks carrv certain svm- 
bols, wear their own 
particuLir costumes, and 
otheiate at services in 
order to impress the 
pe()p)le with their exis- 
tence and pow er. In the 
esoteric Buddhism ol the 
fieian Period such senn- 
hols and behavior ol pri- 
ests w ere mvstic and had r.A.l sirh Five Pou.wu V,..-,, \.i 

deep meaning- to the laithlid. /'.Aj..'.--;. t; 
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In the Ivadani-ji temple ol Kapawa preteeture is a unique 
example of a bell with a liandle (Fip. 57J whieh is traelitionallv 
believed to have been brought haek bv the priest Kobo Daislii 
(Kakai) from China during the last davs of the 'b'ang Dvnastv. 
It is made of gilt-bronze; around Its bodv are cast Deva Kings in 
relief and the handle Is in the shape of a rive pointed -jajra. In 
t)triciatlng at a seredce, a high priest tinkled the bell with his hand 
to remind the people ot his existence and to concentrate their 
minds on Buddha. 

In the Todai-ji inonasterv ol Kara is prcscrveel a Buddhist 
wand called nxo-i. (Fig. 58) This is a rare example ol minor art, 
produced In this period. It is supposed to have 
been used bv the priest Shobo when he was 
expounding Buddhist sutras towards the end 
of the ninth centurv. It is madeot semi-trans- 
lucent tortoise shell, smoothlv polished. It has 
sih'cr applique of live lions on th.e head and a 
vn/Vu on the handle. The wand is highlv 
pri/ed, not onlv for its tiaulltion but also tor 
its excellent workmanship. AKo in the Daigo- 
ji, K\‘oto, is presers'cd another specimen ot 
Budelhist wand from the same age, which is 
made ol gilt-bronze. 

The lamous sutra-case (big. to)'-’! theXin- 
na-ji in Kvoto Is a rare specimen that sliovs 
the excellent lactjuer workoJ this period. 'I his 
was originallv made to keep thirtv \'olumes ol 
sutras of the Shinpon sect brought trom China 
bv the priest Kfikai. I he sutra-case is lacquer- l-'iu. X-.o-i xti 
ed black and decorated with a gold and sih'cr h-.n:- \.,,d 
desipn. The desipn reprcsimts sacreil llov ers and birds in the 
pold laec|uer. It consists ol tlesipns hasdnp pold ami 
siher (.lust eui the surlace that has tirst been prej.iared with 
lae(.|uer, then co\ ered again w ith lacquer, aiul then tmalK' poh- 
slied. d he technical dexteritc reaches here a \ er\' high standard 
ol elepance. W bile still n.-taining the lorce ol the Xara st\ le. 
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it .ilrcad\' brings in a iic\\ stvlc to he dc\'flopcii Liter in the Fuii- 
vrara Period. 


n ARCIIllLCTL RI-: 

I'he important and cprclr-inaklno cvcntb in the arcldtectural 
de\'elupmeat ot thib period were the erection ot a new court at 
Kvoto on a oirrjntic scale and the remarkable chanoes in the stvles 
ot Budtlhist temples and Shinto shrines. 

The new palace buildings in Kvoto were almost completed 
in Set. Within tire tweUe gateuavs there \%'ere the Imperial 
residence, the ceremonial hall, the banijuetinw hall, drill hall, and 
the hall lor the transaction ol state alFairs. 

(Jt these buildings, the ceremonial hall had the mest niavnill- 
cent architecture. It consisted cl the main building, called Dai- 
goku-den, two pavilions called the Seirvu and the Bvakko, the 
terrace calledR\'ubldan, twelve subordinate buildings, a gate, and 
open corridors. Thev were unilormlv painted red, roofed wdth 
blue tiles, and pax'cd. .Most ot them were surmounted with hipped 
roots and all the ridges were decorated with lish-shapcal linials. 
All the state ceremonies of greatest importance were held in this 
hall. In short, all the court buildings u ere modelled on the T'ang 
system, modified to satisfv the Japanese taste. 'I'he Imperial res- 
idence consisted of seventeen buildings, including the Shishin- 
den (ceremonial h.all) and seven other minor buildings, enclosed 
b\' a wall V ith tweh e gatewat s. 1 he buildings stood apart and 
were connected with one another bv open corridors. Such an 
arrangement of buildings is a purelv Chinese fashion; from it, the 
type called sJujidcn-zukurl seems to have taken its rise. 

The original palace buildings are lost now, but the buildings 
reproduced according to their ancient stvle have stood on the 
same site Irom 1856. 'I'hev are verv lascinating for their noble 
simplicitv. 

I he Buddhist architecture, as we have said alreadv, imide a 
great change in this period. 1 he change was brought in bv the 
new sects, lendai ,md Shingon. 1 he esoteric imiuls ot both sects 
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to come more c 1 osl 1 \- into touch with iMtui-e airl the\' 
preterred to build their monasteries on mountains rathei- than on 
k\el Atound. 1 he 1 endai sect had its mam monastciw erected 
on the summit o! Mount Tliei, while the Shinc;on sc'ct ei'ccteil 
its head mumisteiw in the \uruiii iorcst (jt Mount kci\a. 1 lu's, as 
the monasteries ul the i endai and Shinpon sects w'ere built on the 
summits ot thicklv wooded mountains, sp.ice did nc't allow' ot 
maintuininp the ripid sc'inmetrv that had been a characteristic 
I'eature ot the temples in the kara Period, ’rherel'ore the marked 
dill'crence troni the lormer period ciansisted mosth' in the ar- 
ranctement ol the buildings and in the interior decoration. 

llutves'cr, these original inonasteiw buildinos that once crotvn- 
ed the wirpiii soil ot Mount Pliei and Mount Kova have disap- 
peared many vears ago, and the present buildings were erected 
in a much later ag-e. But we mav still see there the lottv and 
noble nature which once enveloped the original monasteries, 
d he only two buildings remaining Iroin the Ileian Period are 
to be seen in the Muro-o-ii monastery in 1 amato. d'hew are the 
stupa and the Koncio, or Golden 1 lall. 

The stupa is tive-storied and rather small, measuring 2.4 me- 
tres square and ib metres in height, (hdg. 6 c) P'.ach side ot the 
.square is matle up of three spans, and the pillars have entasis. 
The slight slope ol each root and the hori/.ontal members of the 
balustrade at each store redeem the height and give a restful 
feeling, i'he spire capping the tower has a jar and canopy in place 
ot the suh)i tinial. Altogether, the prcjportions have an etfect of 
lightness, unlike the strong and massive stupas of the Xara Pe- 
riod. 

In esoteric Buddhism the stupa has an especially important 
meaning. It sigmlies all the laws ot the unlc'erse. Its paramount 
importance is that in its e.xternal aspect it soars to heac'en high 
above other buildings and gives to the beholder a teeling of up- 
litt. 

In Shinto architecture, lor the first time in this period, there 
w as a great change and a considerable Buddhist elen’icnt w as 
introduced into its construction. 
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The Faiiwara Period, opening- with the vear .^04 ^^ hen inter- 
course with China was interrtiptcd, and dosing in iiSt 'ahcn 
the Taira taniih’ pcrislicd, ccavers twc) hundred and ninetv-two 
vears. During- tliis period the nationalizing- spirit dc\-eloped, and 
the continental culture imported in the lormcr three centuries 
was tor the rirst time tullv assimilated to express the tastes and 
ideas rfthe Japanese. 

In. K voto the centralized governn-ient and aristocratic oligarchr 
hecame firmh- estahlished; and the head, ot the Fuiiwara familv 
came to plav the most important role in the court and go\-ern- 
ment. 

Main- F.m]-)rcsses -.ind Princesses had come from the FLijitt-ara 
tamilv through maiw generatioi-is since tlie time ot their ancest(->r 
Kamatari, and some Fa-nperors w ere tlethroned in order to make 
wav tor the voung s(!ns ot Imperial ladies. TheFujiw-ara w-cre the 
regents w hile these Emperors were still too \-oung to rule, and 
even w-heii the E.mperors readied manhood thev still occupied the 
highest position in the court. Moreover, as most of the Fimperors 
ot this period were born and brejught up in the Fuiiwara tamilv, 
some ot tl-ie residences ot the Fujiw ara w ere like detached palaces 
f)t Emjierors. 1 he Emperors had notliingto do w ith politics, and 
were looketl upon onl\- as puppets ol the Fujiwara. The most 
powertul member ot the Fuiiwara tamih- was Michinaga, who 
had tour ol his daughters made Fanpresses, and one a princess; 
anel, as his three grandsemshv those daughters became Emperors, 
he iickl tlie political control in his hands tor more than thirtv 
r ears, exceetling er'en the sovereigns in pow er and w ealth. In his 
Liter da\-s he built .1 Buddhisttcmplecalled I lojd-ii, w hich show ed 
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his wealth and extravagance most clearh , anti w hich brought 
about impro^'ement in the artistic and industrial world. 

The members ot the Fujiwara tamih' monopolized not onlv 
the highest positions but also the richest lands in all thecountrv. 
Thee poured out their monev unstintedlv lor architecture, 
and I'or lantlseape gardening; lor leasts anti lesti\'als, luxurious 
dresses, dances and music, and such eiitertaimncnts as poetical 
contests, concerts, games ol lootball, and checkers. 

In literature, there were produced manv kintls of prose writ- 
intis, sueh as stories, diaries, historical narratiios, accounts ot 
travel, and other miscellaneous works, together with poems. 
INIanv men and women displaved ireclv their genius and talent. 
Among the female writers, Murasaki Sliikibu and beisho Xagon 
were most famous, and their works have enjoved the admiration 
of all ages. As these writers anti poets were all people of hinh 
rank, their literarv works were characterized bv polished anti 
tluent wording and retined and tlelic.ite tliounht. From them 
one can judge the inclination ol contemporaiw arts and industries. 

lain ironed b\- such circumstances, [leople of rank gencrallv 
lacked spirit, and were miadlulol etiquette anti ceremonies; thev 
all abhorred illness, misUirtune, or death, and clung despcratelv 
to life and comtort. So, in religious leeliiiFn the more mvstical 
and philosophical doctrine ot the ’I'endai anti ShiiiF'on sects was 
owrlooked, and superficial teachintts aiitl show v ceremonies 
sw aved the mliuis ol the people. 

In such an atmosphere the faith in Amida took hold ol those 
w ho w ere pious. I he tloctrine ol .Vmitla was exj’iountled most 
lorciblv bv the priest, Cienshin, O42-1C17, better known bv the 
name ot Kshin Sdzu, w ho w itnessed the hewlav of the Fujiw ara 
Period and lelt stronglv the people s neetl ol deep rehiiious In- 
spiiration. 

It is said also that he inaugurated a ritual procession of priests 
through the vallev ol Alount lliei. 1 hev were tjorgeouslv at- 
tiretl, as it torming a pageant. 

Mount Hiei stands between Kvoto and Fake Biwa. In the 
morning the boundless light of the sun comes to the citv of Kvoto 
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irom Mount I liui; "u hilL on tiic other sihie oi ] Iiei, l.ake Ihwa 
show's its e\tL noAO mirror iranicil all aroiiml In' buautilulh' un- 
(.lulatintt rant;es ol n'iist\' hilK aiul mountains. In tin. niornuiu the 
llyht comes iroin the cast o\er those ranu'es oi hills, seiuliiic; 
eolJen streams (an the li\'iim w aters e)i the lake. W hen the e\'en- 
inp' ecames alter the da\' s work is o\ cr, tlie sun sheds its maetni- 
tieent lioht on the saered summit ot I liei. In the time ol our 
priest Eshin in the tenth centur\', it w'as iust the same as it is 
non'. He assiaciated his doctrine ot .Vinida tvith this exceptioi'ial 
landscape beauta and taupht men to see and hear what Amida 
avas saving to them throunh that wianderiul beaut\' of landscape. 

d his same priest Eshin, a pious philosopher, not onlv tauoht 
men avith avords and parreant-likcmanIlestatlons,but alsodepicted 
the g'lories of .-\mida in association avith the landscape of Hiei 
and I-akc Biaaa, and represented him coming over the ttreen Itills 
to avelcomc the souls ol the taithlul. In this respect he made a 
neav departure in Buddhist paintiny, liberating it from the riyici 
cona'entions ot Shingon iconoyraphv and inspiriny it avith Iresli 
adtalita' emanating troni liis own pietan 

Priests avere treated with the utntost care and respect, because 
tlicw avere consideed to he tiio onlv persons that could keep ott 
all ca'ils. For this reason, manv Buddhist temples and stupas aa ere 
built, and Buddhist images and pictures were made in al)undance 
bv tile Fujiavara famila and the Imperial court. Ihus Buddhism 
controlled the minds ol Ch.urt nobles, and naturallv one can easilv 
see its intluence on paintiny, architecture, sculpture, and all other 
arts. 

Although the social lile in Kvoto avas splendid and lloaverv, 
the eoLintra' could not yo on in hannoiu' a\ itlujut carcftil direc- 
tion. W orsc than thi--. distnrbanccs broke out ca era'wherc. But 
the Fujiaa ara, them-icla es despising all militarv arts, hud the task 
(')t (.juieting these uprisings on the shoulders of the militara' fam- 
ilies, and lelt the incantations tor avarding olf eadls to lie per- 
formed h\' tile priests. 

Such serious iwylcct on the part ol the Fujiaaara f.imila' 
lieyan to cause its decline in the secoiic,! hall of the elea'entii 
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centurv. I heretiirt*, local barons and tb.c procdncuil 2 A\'ernor^, 
bcinii' able to make their positions and holdintts hereditarr, came 
to be the new cciitres ol power in wirioii-, pros'inces. 

When linalh’ the test ol arms came, it wais loLind that the lead- 
ers of the militar\’ class were masters ol the sitLiation. tlie peace 
beino- kept onh' b\' the seiAdccs oi the tw'o eminent lamilies ol 
Cjenii and Heike. \\ bile these two lamilies w ere oraduallv risino 
in priC’i'er, strife hetc’i ecn them tor supremaev became nnac'oidable, 
and after a lone; conflict, the Heike Rained supremaev. \\ hen the 
Ileike took the controllinR power trom the hands ot the Fiiji- 
wara, thev wanted tia lollow all the w a\ ^ ol liie established b\' the 
Fuiiwara and tried to imitate the rather ltea\n' beauts' ol their 
arts; but notwithstanding this, one can discern some Ircshncss 
in all the designs ot this period. In paintiiiRS and decoration and 
other works representino: the manners and customs of the people 
of the time, there was much moreot interest and dramatic quality-. 

But the I leikc had not the R'ilt loi' ruliny, and helore Ioiir were 
displaced bv the Genii who ci.aisolitlated tiie IcLidal elements and 
created a Sheyunate at Kamakura w hich vic es its name to the 
succeeding period. 


2. PAlMi.XC; 

Paintiny was never helore so prospen.ius as it became In this 
period. A remarkable new development was made in Buddhist 
paintiny tinder the inlluence ot the Pure Land Doctrine propa- 
yated bv the Priest F.shin Sozu. 1 le was one of the greatest of 
priest-painters, and a Rivat number ot j'laintinys that reprt'sent 
tb.e Buddha Anikla and bis Bodhisattcas comuiR ilown Iroin 
heac en to welcome the laithlul when the\' die are usualK' attri- 
buted to him, e\ en th.ose which were sureK' painted much later 
than his time. 

d'he earliest example ot the w elcoming .Anfula, illustratic e ot 
the Pure Land Doctrine, is to be seen in a trqitvch, depictiny 
.\niida triad with an attendant, ownul bv tlie 1 lokke-ii, I'he 
[\iintiny is preseiw'cd in the Kara Imperial I lousehold ^iuseum. 
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But a more complete expression ol the same doctrine is visualized 
bv the painting representing Amida and Twentv-five Bodhisat- 
tvas, which is preserved in the Reiho-kwan Museum on Mount 
Kova and is also attributed to the priest Eshin, The outlines of 
all the sacred figures are built up entirelv with fine delicate lines 
drawn with wonderfuliv e\'en pc'wer and colored red. The main 
figure is gorgeouslv decorated witli designs in fine cut gold work. 
But in all the tigurcs ot Bodhisattvas we find much human ex- 
pression in the Races and bo^lies, as well as in the designs and colors 
ot the costumes, which were inlluenced bv the court life ol the 
tla\‘. d'he c'.irietv ol colors and gracelul forms ol the sacred figures 
mark the lull glor\' of the feminine heaut\' characteristic of the 
Fu]i\\ .ira Period; and s\'mboh/es the happiness, the spiritualized 
jov, .ind the tlorescence of feminine “libido," all consecrated bv 
the alfsolute merci^ of .\mida. (Tig. f i ) Such was the expected 
c islon of the next world which appealed to the hearts of the court 
nobles ot the chug and such Bueldhist painting represents the at- 
titude ot the people towards a future life. (Color pilt. I) 
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111 Fig-. 4i M'c hai'e reproduced the iiniigc ut Kwannoii painted 
on the wall nt the Phoenix I lall ol Kvoto. He is coming down, 
riding on the clouels, m iront ol Amida. His pose and expression 
are pureh' lemiiiine. More than this, he is modelled alter the 
ideal heaut\ ol the age, and looks more humanistic than the angel 
in the Annunciation painted in the I ligh Renaissance period of 
Pairope. 

A similar tvpe cl painting was 
generallv found in other Bueldhist 
ligures. d he resurrection scene ot 
Shaka-inuni Rueklha Irom a gokl 
culiin owned h\' the Choho-ji 
monasterv, non' on s'iew in tile 
Kvoto Onshi kluseum ol aVrt 
(Frontispiece); the ligure of Fugen 
of the I'okvo Imperial Household 
Museum; and the picture repre- 
senting Xiiwana in the Reiho- 
kn an Museum on Mount Kdva, 
are all representatl\'e examples ol 
the Buddhist painting produced in 
the Fujlwara Period. 

In the painting ot purclv lav- 
suhjects, there also u'as a remark- 
able develojimcnt. It was for the 
tirst time in this period that ro- 
mantic Stories were beautilullv illustrated with pictures repre- 
senting some important scenes ol the stories. But there are 
hardlv anv examples extant. 

1 he picture sciadl illustrating a famous novel called Gcnji 
Monogatari written bv Murasaki Shikihu, the celebrated kuiv 
n riter (d the age, is a unique example of the kind. We do not know 
how inanv scrolls were originallv painted tennake a complete set of 
dlustrations Icjr the novel, but now onlv l(jur scrolls remain, three 
ol V hich arc owned bv Marquis 1 okugawa m ( )\\ an, and one bv 
Baron Masuda in 1 okvo. '1 he pictures are attributed to Fujiwara 
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cl the Wall P.i'ntme ol 
Phoenix PI.ill Ah".'" 
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Tcikavoslii, hut the auth.unticitv cl thus cLiini has uot been e--ta- 
bli-^hol. Anvb(i\\ the a\ork is c\-ihentlv bv a master hand oh the 
Ivasuu.i '^chool in till. auu. 1 hc\'arc inip:)rtanr [ucturcs depicting 
the lilc ol the iKjbihta’ cireie ol the Fuiiwara Period, and are 
re[U■e^entatl\■e ut pictures dex'ekaped. entirele alter the taste ol 
Japanese noliles. Their siunilicant characteristic is the beautliul 
Contrast ot rather heavy and u-tv colonno with tlie line delicate 
liius ot the human li^urcs-, the General ettect is t[uiet and mil or 
rclineel leminine beautw kite peculiar ste’le ot th.e court painters 
ol this period m.u* be stiklieel in the delineation ot taccs (sf tire 
h'uiiv ara nobilitv. An example is shou n in Ficf. o t Fhe eves are 
drawn with two lines, anel the nose with tw'o broken lines. This 
peculiaritv ol stvle is calleei "/likinh-Li^^ifunui" . or draw n e\ es and 
kevnose. This mode oh delineation induces a teeline- ol e|uietness 
and unahfcctcd eleyancc; and, not onlv in the laces, hut in the 
piAturc anel in the natiiral backprounel, there is somethin^' con- 
eeu’dant with this reelin”. which spre.uls itself all o\'ir the can- 
wis. It is no other tlian the pener.d einotion.d .Uinosphere ol the 
late Fujlwara Period, and as these [detures elepictcd tire life as it 
was aetuallv llveii, the feelino was thus rellected in them. 

( )thcr important examples, in which .i simikir stvle (.>1 paintinp 
e.in be seen, arc tound in illuminated manuscript copies of Bud- 
dhist scrijitures dedic.itcd to the Itsukiishima Shrine hv I'airano 
ki\'omoid. which are preseiwed in the Iwoto ( Iiishi Museum of 
Art, and also in the sutr.is written on l,ui-sh,iped [\iper, owned 
hv the Shiteniio-ji monasterv ol ( )s.ik,i, aiiel the similar sutras 
( aw ncel b\- rlie I'okvo Imperial 1 louseholel Museum. (Fiu. 

In this perioel there appearcei sonic artists w lio made paintinp 
their specialtv. Amone them, Ivose FI irotaka ami 1 akum.i 1 a- 
menari were most eminent. 

k(isc Ilirot.ds.i w ,is the most promiiKUt paintei- ol the kose 
School w hich. spranp up in the ['reeuoeis period. I !e w .is so eleepb, 
mtcresteel in Biulelhism th.it he became a priest, but rcL; retting 
that such peniiis should be lost in retirement, tire F.inperor c.dlcd 
him b.ick ami appointeel him tlie chiel painter to the court. 

i aktima Ikunenai'i is s.del to h.ive loumled the l akuina bclu ml, 
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Fii^ 64 ''Litra WrittCQ on Fan-'-h.ini.d Paper with Painting; 

7 'A . Vw.v/ //''■ i.iv'm/,/ 

and tvas appointed to the pre'^idencv ot the Art Department in 
the Court. The Takuina School tva^ noted for rcliqious paintlnq 
and to its loundor is attributed the wall paintinif of Ilo-o-du at 

Dji. 

In the later rears of the Fujiwara Period, there appeared other 
schools, Kasuga and Tosa — both native stvles. 

The Kasuga Scliool was famous for its bcautv of coloring and 
grace in the use t;l brush. I'his scliool saw its glorv in the next 
period, but most ijI the names of the painters are unknown. 

The Tosa School was lounded bv Fujiwara Motomltsu. Its 
masters showed the native stole verv gloriouslv, with a light and 
free movement ot the brush and clee'er placing ol color, quite 
different from the stvle ot C'hlnese schools. This school drew most 
of its subjects from the lives ot people and animals. Fujiwara Mi- 
tsunaga, the great painter ot this period, belonged also to the 
d osa School, but his lilc is little known. 
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3. SCULPTURE 

The de\'elopmciit ol sculpture was not so prosperous as that of 
paintinp;, hut, as in other arts of tlte aye, the Jodo ideal had taken 
a last hold of sculpture and the new spirit was expressed emi- 
nentlv in the statues ot Amida ami ot his Bodhisattvas and any els. 

The statues produced in the hiyh time of the Fuiiwara Period 
had stout bodies, round laces, narrow and lony eves and evebrows, 
and dresses h iny in snntoth iolds; and thee showed dclicacv and 
eleyant taste in e\'er\' 'wav. 

The medium ot sculpture in this period was of wood onlv, and 
metals were used mostlc tor decorative art. 

I ntil this period, wooden statues were usuallv carved out of 
one block of wood, but in this period the method of ioinerv struc- 
ture w as established. The head was modcllcxl separatelv and in- 
serted in part ot the neck; the bodv was composed of three parts, 
the hands and arms also were carved separatelv and then lastencxl 
to the bodv. 

In the ornamentation ot fiyures, yold and various other colors 
were used protiisclv as in paintiny. But onlv the liyure ot Amida 
w as lacdshed wdtii yold oit the face ami Ixxlv, and the most ela- 
borate c\irict\“ ol colors was applied to the fiyures attendiny 
him. Gold was yenerallv applied to the laccpiered loundatlon 
w hile other colors w ere usuallv put on a yesso yround that had 
been applied to the plain surface of wood. 

It is noticeable that professional sculptors for the tirst time 
appeared in this period, because the demand for Bueldhist statues 
increased ami priest-sculptors bad almost disappeared. 

Among- prolessional sculptors, the toremost was jochd. When 
Fuiiwara Michinaya built the Hojo-ji temple, Idchd set about the 
w ork with manv of his assistants. 1 le carved the main Bueklhist 
liyure, w hich was about thirtv-twf) feet hlyh, and a hundred 
other Buddhist images. For this merit be wasconterred w ith the 
honorable title I lokkvo. This w as the lirst case m which the 
title w as given to a prolessional artist. Then he established a 
carving studio in Kyoto and taught his pupils. His son Kakujd 
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openeci his cars'iiiL; 'stu- 
dio at dhichijo aiui his pu- 
pil Cho'^ci at SanjiA, both 
ill UIIlI CdUtlil- 

uclI the traditions ( i! the 
school tounded hi’ jdchd. 

d'he ]jrc;e iiiiac;'e of 
-Vniida cnsliriiied at tile 
hid-d-dd or Phoenix Hall 
()I the B\'ddid-in at L ii, 
near Ivi'eito, is said to he 
a representative work 
carved hv Jdchd. 

In the San/.en-in tem- 
ple in the northern sub- 
urb ot Kvoto is a unique 
example of the .Vniida 
triad (Fio. wiiich 

developed in the latcr 
vears ot the Fuiiwara 
Period. In this tri.ul, 
attention is speciallv invited to the postures of the two at- 
terulant Botihisattvas, Kwannon and beishi. d'heir kneelinp- 
postures are eiitirelv in Jiijiancse stvle and express a verv soft 

leclinp. 

In the Jdruri-ii temple between Kvoto and Nara is the most 
picturesque statue ot kichiid-ten, a dcitvof I'ortune represented as 
an incarnation ol bcautv. (Color pit. 2 ) bhe has a ecni on the palm 
ot her hand, winch pi\-es icirtunc to her adoraiits as she iiislies 
to give. The chiscllinods verv tine and the eostume is heautifullv 
decorated in colors with t\ pical dcsittns ot the Fuiiwara Period. 
In its oa\' (.lecuratiwncss are preserwd the tiaulithms of the Xara 
art as w ill he proved h\‘ comparing it with tlie painted lintirc of 
tile same goildcss (^Fig. 23) in the d akusiii-ji. I’lie fact m.ikcs it 
seem probable that the work was inllueiiccd h\- Xara sculjiturc 
ot tlic eighth centuiw'. e\n excellent example ot portrait sculp- 
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turc In the Fuji'.var.i l^erioh will he touiul in the image repre- 
sentinL;' the prinee Shutuku 1 amhi expounding the sLitras w ilh 
main'ellous wisdom at the aLre f)t seven, whieii is owned hv tiie 
IIor\Ti-ii monasterw (I'lg. on) He sits anti holds a Chinese I'an in 
the left ham,!, tiis hair is dressed in the manner of the children 
c4 the Fuiiwara Period, d'he Figure is full oi lite and dignitv. 
^Vccording to the inscription written on the interior of the statue, 
it was carved hv F.nkwai in the hath t ear of Chirvaku (icby) 
and ornaincnted in colors hv a painter called Hatano Chishin, 

4. L\DL:sTRIAL ARTS 

In this Period the Chinese ideas were tinallv assimilated; the 
mind attained Independence; and industrial arts made remarkable 
progress, reaching the high watermark of originalitv and perfec- 
tion in purelv native designs, with an unprecedented llawlessness 
inartistic taste. Yet it must not be overlooked that it was the 
fruit of the preceding centuries of imitation. Phis can be clearly 
proved when we compare what was created in the Fujiwara 
Period with w hat was 
borrowed Irom abrcKul in 
the period preceding it. 

-Vmung other arts, 
metal, lacquer, and inlaid 
tvork made remarkable 
progress. 1 he progress 
of metal work can be seen 
in bron/e mirrors and 
metal tittings applied 
to boxes and to archi- 
tecture; the pnagress ot 
lacquer v ork inav be c.x- 
amined In c'arious u- 
tenslls and in tile deco- Fia 4 Urwit/c Mirror '_\ I’ ■ 

ration of architecture; g./,,-;-;,, /„ 

and e.xamplcs ot inlaul work can be seen in various lacquered 
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boxes and in thn lacejuereil wood or architcctrire, as in the interior 
decoration ol 1 lo-o-do at I li aiul ol the Ivoniiki-du ol ChCnon- 
ji, w Inch are described elsewhere. 

Most ol the hron/c mirrors ot this pericHl w ere discovereil in 
the scripture moumls built in the l'u]iwara Period. M hen w e 
compare them with Han and i 'ann; mirrors w e tinei that thev are 
much smaller and t'ciw' handv. The elesions on th.eir backs are 


usuallv composed ot birds and butterllies associated w ith u-rass 
and dow ers. Althouu'h thev are much simpler than thcisc ot the 
d ‘anp mirrors, thew show that artistic spirit and natiwe abilitv 
had reached a verv hiph degree, as will be seen in our illustration 
in Tip. 67 . Manw examples ot hrunze mirrors ot this period are 
collected in the ’Pokwo Imperial Household iMuscum. (Sec 
pp. 3t4 - 3 ih) 

Lacquer work in the Fuiiwara Period was applied most widelv 
to warious articles that were used hv the nobilitv. For example, 
tables, trac’s, toilet-boxes, clothes-horses, mirror-stands, mirror- 
boxes, ink-stone boxes and other kinds ol utensils were beauti- 


lullv decorated with designs made of gold lacquer, mother-of- 
pearl, or gilt- 


metals, on lac- 
quered ground 
of plain black 
speckled with 
gold dust (r/n'r/- 
//) or entire gold 
lacquer ground 
{ikdkc-ji). The 
Karabitsu, or a 
kind ot chest, of 
the Konpobu-ji 
monastery is an 



excellent speci- 
men ol the gold 
lacquer work 
in the Fujiwara Period. 


Fik: Kardhirsa XT 

Rc'Jjj-Ki.un Mu vHtii, K^\J 

The chest is placed on view in the 
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Rt ihu-kwMii Mu-^Lirn at M<iunt Kova. Ihe design is c<jinposed 
ui sweet Rml;- and line h;!\’s jnd tb.c dowers arc inlaid 

n it!; i;i<)t!;t r-oi'-jvarl, tile wldtc lii-trc i it uliicli hcautiduliv har- 
nioi'd/t - tt it!; tile A' 'Id aiui hiaek !aei.juer, -nou iha a [’ncturesqiic 
eoinr ^-eiieine. 1 he in-ide ea-e i- d.ecorated w itli line metal opeil- 
\i<i’ iv and. :;i( iti'ie r-( i!-pear! lula'' on a kieijiiereil 'A>‘oLirii.i. ("Fil;'. (;S) 

\kc I II 1 Ik 1 I RI- 

'1 he eriatiei m'uiN'i’ Japaa'A-,, areintiet-. lor tlu- lir-t time 
in t ills i\ rind, was i \ pia ss, , i i uli', in t lie haildina^ oi nu masteries 
an,! lA SI di I A I s I >1 I lie 'll 'I'i I it \ 

1 in most inaemluint e xannim s < ii n c .jia.stuw ai'ehiteetiire of 
tin I- 111 ! w a ; a I \ I od. w i. re t hi 1 lo-o-n, n uiade d hi l-'niiu ara Mi- 
ifiin.io.i in tin nrsi ipiarii: o' (In luitui"!. and the 

!lossh<)-ii, loiiniid 1)\ (In h mpi (or shi''a!..iwa in i;~i. Both, 
ho',' m 1 : . w I M 'osi I" ii " 1.1 m. i a : s ,\ | ler I lu ir eoin]'let ion 

\ : i 'loi m h no; s . • i .i t .i s ; ■ ,i ,,i t w 1 1 1 . ist i vee i. s i >; a re hitee t nee 

thi'i st,!l ! I "i.i SI I ''"oo- (.m; hn !di'!',_s ironi w h.ii :i w e eaii 

’ o' oi;i' ;di .is .liioiii t ■ I h i ; ’ ■ ',i .i ,! ' i. ; 1 1 1 i ! 'a:'^ Mu i \ te nor < )1 
l'n'"ii.i',i . 1 : 1 . hill 1 1 I ii: I isi;i_,;n,; hn: lUni, sm'ol^ ,i nd pl.iin, he- 
"m 'R si 10,1 no. lid li.i'i j'.ii'i;. \'.!',,K liie iniu'ior is 

hi' s ' ; t , ' " I i ‘ , n h( . 1 1 1 I ! I I ol .1 1 ,o' 

1 " 1 " ' s, ' 'i ; n.o ' 1 1' ,! i I t'R 'A I ■_! ni ' .1, i 1 ' i'luS.i'i.ilt.irsur- 

I oi 1 I , . ' I'. ^ I. ' .1 ' I 'I. ' 1 ' ' 1 '' ' t ,' n ' ol n e;'-( il - 

! 'I . ' It 1 ' O. I '. I ■' 'o; I- ^ '0 1 1 ^ 1^^ |. p 

I - : ’ I s ' , s i o - 1 , ' 1 1 . t i a .> , sk h.i s 

'i' I o ' 1 "I ■ , ' V ^ • ir'o.i'iorn.i- 

!' 1 ■■ ' , i ” : " o , - I ■ ' , i ; i. "^p.tees 

i’ ' , '. ' I' ■' .1(0' ill' s ’ .■'■ I'O w.'.mseiit- 

1 " I O' ; ■ ,S ' 111".; 1 V 
' . . /' ii-.tal 

' ' ' ' t ' I 'p,! i.i : s , .1 nd 
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or riic Plitjcn.ix PLill, is ir.ost important and reprtscntati\'e. Its 
liistom L( 'nstriiLtion, dvx oration, aiul L;ai\k‘n .ill inlorm us oi 
tl'ic ideal hc.iiitv oi Fuiiw .tr.i architccttirc in a taimihlc w.ua (Sec 
pp ai'i --4,! I , 

1 !K iollowuic; Ikiikihi-'t Iniililin^s .ire .i!s() important cx- 
.i!rip!i.s ( I l-'uiiw .ir.i .irchiiLcture still reni.iininL;; The li\ c-storied 
stiip.i 01 tlu D.iipo-ii mon.isti. r\' ne.ir k\oto, the in.dii Temple oi 
the 1 lokai-;i inon.iste r\ , ne.ir Kvoto, the- m.iiii te-mple oi the S.m- 
/en-in nil ai.isti r\ . ne.ir k\v)to, tiie m.un teani'le .nuitlu thre'e'- 
storie d st uj'.i oi Jorun-:i rion.iste r\ . Iw oto pix ii-eture ; the- m.iin 
teinp'i o( t lu I- uk!-;: mo!l.ls(^ m . ( )|[.t pm ic i (ure ; .iiui t iu’ kc rn [i- 
ki-do oi the C !iUson-ii mon.isieie .it tdiCisMii-ii. lu.ite prele’cture 
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REALISTIC ART UNDER NEW RELIGIOUS 
INSPIRATION 

/■: K-,: 

1 . GLNF.RAL ^URVLY 

The hi'^t liickerino- pflorv ol the Fuihvani civiliyation, which 
was upheld bv the Taira t'amilv for some twcnte rears, was 
brought to an end bv the crushing' defeat it sustained in the 
battle of Dan-no-ura with the rival clan of Genii. Yoritonio. 
the chieltaiii of the Genji, inauy;uratcd the Shoc;unate at Kama- 
kura at the close of the twelfth centurv and a new era of feudal 
yT)\-crnmcnt was for the hrst time ushered in. to be followed bv 
radical chanyes in manners and custonw. 

i'he new culture at Kamakura was full of martial spirit, quite 
ditterent from the elleminate delicacv of the Fujiwara in the 
preceding' period. 

Naturallv the art of the Kamakura Peri<.)d assumed a verv 
dilierent aspect and national consciousness was expressed in it. 
1 low e\ er grcatlv Kvotodili'eretl from Kamakura, it still retained 
somethino; of its former splendor in art and literature. 

Thus, in the Kamakura Period there were tv'o cultural centres, 
(.ne in Kamakura u here ever\ thino- w as new and full i.)f life, and 
the other in Kvoto where people were clin^inu,- to the oki. This 
contrast ol opqiosite ideas lasted tlirou”-li the whole course of the 
Kamakura Perioil aiul was mirrored in the art until the succeed- 
ing Muromachi PciTkI when, in the fourteenth centuiw', the 
.Vshikapa Shopun establislied his poe ernment in K\ uto and the 
two currents were unitecl. 

rherc were three noticeable aspects In the Kamakura Period. 
One was the intercourse with the Sunp Dwiastv of Chdna; the 
second, the introduction of Zen Hudtlhism and the newlv formed 
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Buddhist sects, hhinshO, aiul XiLhiixn, and Jislui; anti the thirtl. 
the inriueiice fit the martial spirit and new relipit^iiis ideas upon art. 

The eommunieation t\ith the Chinese Stinp- I)\'nast\' Ixeamc 
actit e, espeeialh’ alter 1 aira-no Ivnoniorl opened the port ol 
1 h oo'O to foreign intercourse. Its eliect was twotold, materia! 
and spiritual; that is, trade and an exeliantte ol \dsits beta' een 
priests til the ttvo countries, h.acli sert'ed as a means ot intro- 
ducing Chinese art, which was at that time marked radth elaborate 
splendor and delicate e.xeeution and ereatlv struck the lanc\' ot 
the Japanese. 

In relip'ion, Zen, a ne^^ form ot Buddhism, was introduced bn 
Ddoen and Eisai. It gained yround slow Iv at first apainst the 
power ot the established sects, the I'endai ami Shinjjon, ndiich 
hekl their traditional swav o\'cr the court at Knoto. Consonant, 
hof\e\'er, \f ith the ei'oninp indiedflualism of the new aL;e, tlic 
Zen sect was welcfimed at Kamakura. I’okivf'ri and I'okimu- 
ne, both faiiK nis dictators of the I Idid famih', beliewcfl tlnnlv in 
the Zen faith, anel ,dl the militaiw' .iristociMCV folloee cd them. So 
it became an important social ifU'ce. 

E'rom this time on. under the inlluence ol Zen idealism, a new 
stvle 01 art, c|uite' dilierent Irom the okler Buddlust arts, de\'cl- 
opei.1, and that inlluence w,is most conspiciiotis in the later 
Kamakura aiul Muromachi periods w hdeh lullowed. 

( )n the otiier hand, within tlie coimtrv, reliuious reformers 
appeared and lounded new sects apaiust the old Buddhism to 
arouse national ideas and eonsciousness, 

riie most outstandinet iietures anioii”' the reformers were I Id- 
iien. Shinran, and Xiehi ren. 

1 Idnen, i i p t i 2 i a, flemocrati/ed the .\mida Buddhism and 
loLindeil the Jddo-shu,or Pure Land sect. Shinran, i i“ t tadt, 
who w,is the disciple ol Ilunen, estaldished the Jddo-shin-slui 
sect and made Biuldhism most popular. Xiehiren, laaa laSa, 
a militant profiapamlist ol proph.etic ardor, foumlcfl the I lokke 
Buddhism, and likewise preallv democratized the Buddhist 
deli \'era nee. 

Throuphoeit the new Binklhist teachings in the Kamakura 
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Period, the stronit personalities and eai'eers ol thrse lounders 
A\'erc a verv important lorce in the religious mo\ ements ol the 
time. [Moreover, this lorce was an important leatiire ot the 
Kamakura Period that naturallv e.xpressed itsclt as shou n in 
Buddhist architecture, sculpture, anel painting. 

2 PAIXTIXG 

Xaturallv, the new spirit ut the Kamakura Period expressed 
kself in paintings as well as in other branches oi art. i'here v ere 
various stvles, okl and new; but each oi them had new life. 

The paintings of this period were mcistlv Buddhistic as in 
lormer periods, and those relatino to the “Jodo-kvo" or Pure 
Land doctrine, were most popular, d'he painters of such pic- 
tures gcnerallv followeel the stvles ot the preceding a^e. 

From the middle ot the thirteenth centuiw, the intluence of 
the Sung and Yuan dvnasties of China began to be felt remarka- 
blv, and was especiallv accelerated bv the prosperltv of the Zen 
sect. Such subjects as “Rakan” and the ten kings of Hell, were 
copied after Sung and Yuan prototvpes. 

But in these Buddhist paintings nothing peculiar to this period 
was produced c.xcept that thev were concordant with the new 
spirit of the time. 

The most conspicuous development in painting was attained, 
howe\‘cr, in the production ol picture scrolls, or ii/UtkiDiuuo. 
Thev were purelv Japanese in their development and were full 
ol life in their \d\dd rendering ol historical, legendarv, and re- 
ligious subjects, and the lives ot venerable priests, d he e.xtant 
e.xamples (A such scrolls are so numerous that this period is 
ealled the age ot picture scrolls. 

On the other hand, the art ot portraiture also made remarka- 
ble development. \\ arriors and high priests were fa\ orite sub- 
jects (jf the intagination. 

Such vere the wirieties ol subjects painteel b\' the artists of 
lour diiterent schools, namelv, the Kose, 1 akuma, Kasuga and 
Posa. 1 lowewr, it shoukl be noticed that not all of these 
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schooK had such a distisictivc stvle as did those ol later periods; 
but s<anie ol them iir\'ol\'ed nothing more than the diticrence ol 
the lamilies t(_) w hich tlie\' belunocd. 

I'he special tv oldhcKose School is seen in Buddhist pictures, but 
this school declined preatlv elurinp; the period. Ol the painters 1 k- 
lons;inR to it mav be mentioned Arlhisa, Korehisaand\ ukitada. 

I'he Takuma School also is noted tor Buddhist jaaintinp-. 
It Rraduallv lost its original characteristics, outshone as it \\ as 
In' the splendor ol the Sun" st\de. The noted painters of this 
school v ere Shbga, Scinin, Tamevukl, Eiya and Rvoson. 

El"a, V ho appeared in the later Kamakura Period, studied 
the Chinese painters Ri Rvumin (Li Lun"-mien) and Gan Ki 
(Yen Elui) of the Sun" of China and paved the wav for revi\'in" 
the Chinese stvle in Japan. 

The I'osa and Kasu"a schools maintained respectivelv their 
ov n special native stvles which are "encrallv called Yamato-e in 
contrast to the Chinese stvles. But the Tosa and Kasu"a schools 
were ultiniatelv blended. The I'osa School produced in rapid 
succession a number of celebrated artists who maintained falth- 
fullv the "raceful stvle of the Fujiwara ane and contributed 
much toward eiihanciii" the characteristic merit of the Yamato-e 
School. Xehuzanc, Kcinin, Kunitaka, Yukinanj, Yoshimitsu, 
Mitsuaki, llbpi.li En-i, Cibshin, and Yukimitsu are noted names 
in the Tosa School; while Napataka, Takakane, Takasuke and 
Napaakl, came to be rccopni/ed as of the Tosa School, thouph 
the\- started as representati\'es of the Kasuya. 

h'ujiwara Xobuz.ane, son of kakanobu, studicil after Mitsuna- 
pa and was a distinpuished portrait painter in the earlv Kama- 
kura Peric’il. 

Keiiiin, or Kelon as he is erroneoush' called, was probahh.' a 
Shinto priest ot the Sumivoshi Shrine, Settsu; .uiel he is alsia 
know n as a painter ol the Sumicoshi School. 1 le painted the il- 
lustration ot the K\\'ak(--Renzai-inpw,;-k\'bor "Sutra on the Cause 
and Eifect ol the Past and Present” in the sixth vear of Kenchb 
(1254). 1 he sutra is now owned hv Baron Masuda and Mr. 

Xe/u ot d ok\'o. His stvle is markeei bv extraordinarv vivacitv 
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and \dL;<)r. 

td'diN'iara Yoshiniil-aa Ih'cd in the later katnakura Perioei aiai 
the piettu'e serolU ilhistratinL; the liie ot '^aint 1 lonen ''ii(A:i.n ..-e 
attrihiiteei to him. 

1 If/Acn I'ai-i etas a master painter anel known a^ tite 
painter ul tlie [dettire elepietiiii,; the liie oi Ippen hhonin ow neii 
b\' the Kwntnkiko-ii, now e>n anew' in the k'.eito Oii^iii Mu^eLim 
ol -\rt. 

Fuiiwara Xacrataka succeeelcd in blendinit the 1 o^a anelkastiea 
schiools. d lie lamous scroll paintint;s in the Imperial Hou>ehi')ld 
eollcction illustratiiip the Moneiol lu\'asi<jn are attribnteel to him. 

Takashina Takakane. tlourishint: about the bcitinninn oi the 
loLirteeiith eenture, was appolnteel chiel painter tc) the Court. 
He avas a keen observer ot nature and lite and his stvle is verv 
\ ivid. He w as one ot the greatest artists ot' this ao'C, and the 
cheerfulness til his coloring and the minuteness of his desiyncaii 
hardlv he equalled hv others. I le is remembered as the painter 
ol the celebrated masterpiece ol the kasuya Gonyen Reikeaki 
in the Imperial Household collection. 

d'hc paintiiios prodticed in the kamakura Period mav he clas- 
sified convenientlv into three dilierent kinds: lirst, Buddhist 
paintings; sccmidlv, portrait paintinys; and lastlv picture scrolls. 

d'hc Buddhist paintino's most pc.iptilar in the earlv Kamakura 
Period were the Iniayes of-\mida and his attendant tiyures. ail 
related to the Pure Land doctrine. One of tlie most representa- 
tive examples ot such jsaintinys is owiieil bv the konkai-kiAmvo- 
ji temple ol Iw uto, and is now on \ lew in the Kvoto (Jiislii 
Museum (')t Art. 

d he liutircs c)l ]unilen, or 1 welve Dew as (Fiy. (nr presciw'ed 
in the 1 o-n monasteiw ol Ki oto are representatn e e.xamjdcs in 
w liich ma\ be stiulied the new st\ le ol Biklilhist paintinys w iiieh 
the rakum.i School dcw eloped under the Inllucnce of tlic Suim- 
sti'lc ol China. 1 lie fiytirc^ are paintctl in colors on silk, w hich 
arc nioLintcd as si.x-lokl screens in pair, d heW' arc in a staiidiny 
p< ^Tuiv V Inch is a de[’)arti'.re Irom the sittiny attitmle of the old 
sclioul. Pile lines are I'iyoroush' accentuated b\' an undulatiny 
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touch ot the brush, while the lines ot the ohl sch.ool were c^r.l^vn 
e\'enl\* w'ith quiet power. I'he colors are uorpeous and lull ot 
contrasts, i'he air ol trant[uillitv that prc\ ailed in the [irecedint; 
stole was now transtormcd into one ot niovciuent, W hen this 
innowttion was introduced, it not onlv became the model tor all 
the succeeding i w elwe Uec as, but established a new' school, to 
be know n as Takuma. Another group ot paintings represcn- 
tinp d weh e Dcwas, w hich is also attributed to the same painter, 
is ow ned hv the Jingo-ii monastcrv ot K\'oto; and thev are now' 
on \'iew in the Kvoto Onshi Museum ol .Vrt. 

juniten, or 'i'welwe Uevas, represent Itight Directions, \\'ith 
Heaven, Karth, the Sun and the Moon all together svmboli/dng 
the universe; and the screens w'ith 

their ligures w ere used to visuali'ze | 

their guardianship in the time when * 

the baptismal cereinonv was held in - _ ' 


monasteries. 


In the Daigo-ii monastcrv near e-- t 

Kvoto arc prcscrc'ed a great number so 

of Buddhist paintings, produced in 

the later Fujlwara and earlv Kama- Id ■■ ' ’ 

kura periods bv priest-painters, most 
ot which are excellent works of Bud- 

dhlst art. One of them is shown in ^ . • 

- - - I \ 

Fig.-:. ' > 

ddte portrait paintings of the Ka- 
makura I'ericul w ere ol great persons, 
contemporaneous as w ell as l-iistori- 
cal, because th.c people w ere speeiallv 
interested in their personalities and 
were dceplv inclined to dream ot 
their indie idual pow er and social 

inlluence. Fi^. Fudo x.T.i 

In the Xinna-fi of Kvoto there is IXu^-ji 

preserc'cil a famous picture ot Prince Shotoku d'aishi, w ho was 
the central ligure ot the earlv days ol Japanese Buddhism and w ho 


it' . .MO 

vfjFx ' 

1 •. 
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has hec’n an ohicct dl a'cncration i.-\ cr '>inLC l•^]ULialiv lie « a^ 
ni( >st whiieh' \u)r'^hip[x-J in tins Kamakura IKtiihI lliLre am 
main' \\ eil-kiiowm [k irtraitM >1 him inmi haln hooJ tu !ui! ^ir.n' tli, 
as is rhe case with most rtreat men or the h.a-.r ainl tiie Wt^r. 
Ihe one Liiieler rewiew is tiMelitioiialh' ^uppo^eLi to ^h.ow liim at 
the ape ni sivteen in the act ol ntrerinp; incense to Ikukiha \i ith 
a prater tor tile rccot ciw ol his siek lather, the Lmpenjr. 'Fip. 
"I tstanilinp'- w'ith prat'c whsjom in his t'ounp laee, iie w'ears 
a reJ ceremonial court robe with polel lloral patterns aiul tile 
colorlLil scan ot a hiph priest, 'inuiition ascribes this picture to 
Kanaoka, a painter of the ninth centure; bur this is obthoush' 
w'ronp. i'he portrait can not be earlier than tlie Kamakura 
Period. The picture is painted on silk and its drauphtmanship 
is that ol the Chinese Sunp D\'nast\ w liich we ha\'e come to 
associate with the Kamakura Period in Japan, d'he color and 
the pold wi.irk ot tile shoe's and the censer are raised. This is a 
peculiar technique devch.tped in the Kamakura Period. 

W ith the dawn of the 
Kamakura Period, under 
the induence of the mar- 
tial spirit ol the times, lor 
the lirst time the war- 
rior was purtrai'ed; and 
thoupli the workmanslhp 
was often conwentional, 
tile manner ol portrai'al 
w as not wet stabiliyed. 

I'lie portrait ol h ori- 
tomo, tile tirst Shopun 
ol Kamakura, w liicli is 
owned hv tlie Jinpo-ii ot 
Ki'oto, is an important 
e.xamplc' illtistratiim ol 
the new mowement in 
the histon’ ol portrailure 
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Another kiiui ol portiMitLirc much pri/,e\l in ihi^ pcrioil w a> 
that ol tlic Zl'11 priests, bccanse tlie Zen beet hatl hiyii reoartl lor 
in(!i\hdii:il per-^rjnalitv and re-^peeted the portraits oi its priests, 
One ol the t;ooel examples is tliat ol the [iriest Daito Ki_)kLis!d. 
on tied b\- the Daitoku-ii ninnaster\- or K\'oto, n hich is descriherl 
elsew'here. !pp. 3^4 - t) 

1 lie picture scrolls or enijkini'i'.'.r, mere [irodiiceil to illus- 
trate the lii'Cs OI o'reat relinicnis leaekrs, miraciduus attributes i,); 
Shinto eleities aiiel sacred Buddhist imapes, or the lanioLts 
battles. J he\’ arc usiialh* aaahiminous, somctinics cxceedino' 
more than tn entv scrolls. 

In the Kitano Shrine of Kroto are the famous picture scrolls 
calleel Kitano Tenjin hinpi, comptocel of nine scrolls illustratine- 
the litc ut Sueran ara Michizane to n honi the Kitano Shrine 01 
Ki'oto is dedicated. 

In the Imperial I lousehold collection is one ol the most 
tamous picture scrolls. It is called Kasuq-a Goncren Reikcnki or 
the Miracle Records ol the Kasuoa Shrine. (Fip-, - \) It n as 
painted hv Takashina Takakane, and is composed of tmentr 
scrolls. It belonged ori4inall\' to the Kasuoa Shrine of Xara. It 
contains xerv realistic repiresentations ol’ palaces and street scenes 
and general customs ani.1 manners ol men and women of the 
time. In delt execution and eor^eousncss ol coloring', as tvell as 
in varietc of design, these pictures surpass all the picture scrolls 
ol the kind and this scroll is one ol the represcntati\'e pncttire 
scrolls produced in the later Kamakura Period. 

-Vs to the picture scrolls illustrating f.imous battles, the I leiji 
1\ lorn 'gatari compiisedol three scnilK is the best aiul most tamous 
exanpilc. ( )nc ol the three is o\\ uctl h\' the Museum ofFiimmVrts 
m Bosti.m aiul the rest belong respecti\'cl\' to Baron Inaisaki and 
Count Matsudaira. 1 he picture is paintci .1 in colors on paper 
and its painter is said to be 'sumi\'oshi Kciiiin, the master painter 
(.1 the 1 osa School. It IS powertui in execution and \d\ id in the 
representation c t the char.ictcrs and horses. I he composition 
aiul coloring are excellent andi it is no (.loubt the most repre- 
si,ntati\X' mastei'picce ol the K.imakura ixiinting. 
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What we haiw seen alxa\'c ot the picture scrolls ot the Kama- 
kura Period, are all elaborate works with rich cokaring. On the 
other hanel there are lighter ones in which tire pictures are paint- 
ed on paper in black and white with lighter mind. As a good 
example ot such picture scrtills, we mav take up a set ot terur 
picture scrolls painted with animal caricatures owned bv the 
Kb/an-ji monasterv and now borrowed bv the d'okvo Imperial 
Household Museum. 

Another specimen ot a similar kind is owncel b\- the Korvu-ji 
monasterv in Kvoto. d'he scroll is called Xoc PIbshi h.kotoba anei 
depicts the miraculous iournev ot the priest Xoc to the nether 
regions w here he is said to have taught Buddhism to the King 
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ol Hell. (Fig. 74') Such a subject w as much appreciated bv the 
people ot the Kamakura Period, because thew had nruch interest 
in the talk ot Hell. The priest Xoc died in 1^43 and the picture 
is supposed to date trom shortlv after his death, probablv from 
the middle or late Kamakura Period. It is painted on paper. 
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mostlv in black and white except tor a ver\' sli'alit colorinp. d'he 
\^ords spoken In' the character^ are wa'Itten too near them, thus 
hannin" the lieautilul composition ot the pictures, bucli, how- 
c\'er. acklcal a ncc\' stede to the later picttire scrolls. Its well de- 
\’elu['iecl drauphtniaiishlp and the ease ol tlelincation iielonc; to 
the d amat(ve School ot the Kamakura I’erioil. 

Besides those dcscnhei.1 abot'e, the IoHowiiil; picture scrolls 
are likewise important masteipiieces c)t tile Kamakura Jk-riod; 

Illustrated I listorv ol the keuon Sect ot Buiidhism or Kepon 
Knpi. Attriluitcd to Xohuzane. A national treasure, kd/an-ji 
mc.mastcrw Colored on paper. Mounted as si.v makimono. 
Borrowed Iw the Iwoto ( )nshi Museum ol .Art. 

Monpol Ineasion Picture Serull, In- Xap.itaka and Xdipaakl. 
Imperial 1 lousehokl collection. Colored on paper. Mounted as 
two makimono. 

Pictorial Biopraplw ol Ippen Shonin, Iw End. A national 
treasure, kanpiko-ii monastery. Colored on silk. Borrowed hv 
the K\-oto Onshl Museum ol -\rt. 

Pictorial Bioyraphc' ol 1 Idncn Sh.unin. -V national treasure. 
Chiondn monasterv. Colored on paper. .Mounted as tortv-eipht 
makimono. 

I listorv (;1 the ( )ripin oi Matsuzaki-tenjin. .V national 
treasure. Alarsu/aki-imia. C olored on paper. B..)rrowcd bv the 
Tukv o Imperial Household Museum. 

3, sCL'It'irRC 

Kamakura sculpture made remarkable development matcrial- 
h under the new poliev adc^pted tenvard Buddhist tcmjiles bv 
d orilomo, the lirst bhejpun ol Kamakura, d oritonuj bepan the 
reconstruction t\’ork (.1 the preat monasteries ol .Xara, sucli as 
d odai-ii, Kdtuku-ii and other ni'niasterics wdth tlic openinp of 
his Shopunate pox'ernment at Kamakura. In connection w itli 
this, Buddhist lipurcs were preatlv in (.ieniand, and pa\w the 
scul[il< irs preat ( i[ip( irtunir\' to dispku' their genius. 

1 low c\ cr, \\ hat minnsicalX made the Kani.ikur.i sculiULirc 
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was the martial spirit ol the time which paxe new tlirection to 
the Kamakura sculptcars. The yreat muster setilptors such as 
I nkei, 'I'ankci, Jdkei and Kdben all henerited irom this yreat 
opportunit\^ yi\ en h\' oritomo. 

i he Kamakura sculpture was usuallv made ol h'uioki wood, 
cart ed in separate parts, and iohied royetherto compose a w hc>lc 
liytire, as in the Ftniw ara scidpture. 

The most conspicuous characteristic ol Kamakura sculpture 
w as the realistic actitdtv ol the mind and the chiealrous spirit e)i 
that aye. ’i'herelore, the Kamakura sculpiture excelled in liyures 
representiny heroic movement, d'he touch ol the chisel 'uxis 
free and powerl'ul. More interest was felt in the desh of man 
than in the oracclul faces oi yodlv cpiiet which we saw in the 
masterpieces of Fuiiwara sculpture. 

Such were the remarkable chanyes and the Important charac- 
teristics ol th.e Kamakura sculjiture. L nkei was the best sculptor, 
representati\'c ol these new ehanyes. But there was another 
lamous sculptor called Kw.iikci, [ nkei's yreat contempurare 
and rieal. Imleed both were yreut masters, representing two 
sc'h.ools ol Kamakura scailpture in. t\'ood. Ixtore either ap[Kared, 
lic.wct'cr, thereUe ed a sculpt(.)i- called Kdkcl who was the pio- 
neer master ol the Kamakura sculjxure. 

Kdkei etas the lather ol the yix.it scul[itor, I nkei. Kdkei 
worked ith his son and pupIK at the Kdfuku-ii monastciw dur- 
ing the time of its reparation and enlaryemeiit he the Fuiiwara 
t'aniilw in the Kamakur.t Period. To him was due the radic.il 
departure Irom the traditions which were still strony at the end 
of the Fujiw ar.i Perioii and had hampered indie idualitw lorniiare 
than a eentuiwx I le and his scliool laid stress on tlie accurate tle- 
pietion ot statuescjue moeement in place of the old repose which 
had become almost meaninylcss, -and their work retlects half un- 
conseiouslv the brush strokes oi the painters which had latch' 
become so lull ot r iyor. 1 he deep-cut and hoklh' outlined 
drapeiw' and the use ot rock crystals tor the eves appeared for 
the lirst time in this period. 

In the Nan-en-do the Kotuku-ji monastery at Xara, we can 
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tlntl sc\'cral exami’ilcs producei.1 bv Kokei \\ ho striousl\' studied 
the ’i'einp\'o sculpture at Nara where he could find its master- 
pieces more abunelant than he could it he w ere lie iny now. He 
initiated his own st\'le conconlant with the news' spirit ot the 
aue. Amonu others, the linures ol tile Four Guardian Kini^s of 
the \an-e:i-do were tile best m w'liich the new' spirit ot the 
ai;e was most eles'erh' e.\[iresseil. et, comjiareei with that 
o! I nkei and Kwaikei, his work lacked the units' (2' all the 
impoi'tant elements aiul tailed to eliminate all the Linnecessars' 
e leme llts. 

1 iike'i, the son ot ki'ikei, w as a ureat sculptor, as has .ilreails' 
been s,ud. He sueeeedee! in expressing; tile new spirit ol the 
am .tow hieh his i.ulu r eould not do lull iusiiee. 1 le had "reat 
skill in reud.erii.u .letisits and eouixim . h,\ e n w lum his subject 
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lokci, the t)l I iikei, tvas also a oreat nvaster; and he lelt 
Us his signed statue ol d uima whie'h is now on \ icw in tile Xara 
Iniperial llouseholel Museum. 

rite prcat eontemporar\' ol L nkei was kwaikei, a pujtil ol 
Ktlkei. as has alreadv 
been saiel. i le show- 
cel the netv sjtirit in 
Ids heautilication ol 
the (del lornis. lie 
was most skilttd in 
representiu”' [teaee- 
itd subjects, such as 
Buddhas or Bitdhis- 
attuas, wdtilc L nkei 
sh( )weel his oeitius in 
rcndierlnc; chivalrous 
sLihiiects such as XiO, 
or other Devas, In 
the lig'ure of I lachi- 
man Eoelhisallt a 
d’d". 7") ol the 1 d- 
dijd-]i nioiuisteiu', 

Kttaikel left a t\ [te 
of pure heautv and 
reliuement. 1 his is 
the ureatesi w ork hv 
iiini carve'el in the 
lirst near ol kennin 

It measures S7 centimetres m heipht and is culoreel on 
w'ood. d he lipure is preserved pertectlv. Its inmi and expression 
are full of realltt' and there Is nothing superiuiman about it. It 
l(,oks like an orilinaiw' man with a calm anel noble posture, 
kw aikei left us other signed work, such as tiie statue ot' Shaka- 
inuni in the Rakan-elo at Ze/e, Onii pro\ ince, the statue ol Jizo 
in the 1 ndai-ii monasterv, and sec'eral others in local pro\ inces. 

At kinoniotu on the northeastern si(.le ot Lake Biwa is a 
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Buddhist temple culled Jdshin-ii 
Jizd with two attendant tip^urcs. 
The temple became famous tor 
this triad of Ji'/d, which are 
made ot ^voo^l. i his hp-ure ol 
Jizd measures about ibe centi- 
metres in heipht and has map- 
niricent torm and vet a most 
merciful expression. (Fig. ps) 
Inside the tipure is an inscription 
dated the third vear of Xinji 
(124a). The attendant hgurcs, 
called Gushdiln, were produced 
at the same time as the main 
tigure. We ha\ c reproduced 
one of the two attendants. (Tip. 
pq) In this we see the superb 
touch of the chisel, simple and 
strenuous as if animated with 
a spirit that has keen insight into 
all the conduct of men. .is a 
whole, the triune llgures are 
masterpieces representing the 
kwaikei stvle of wooden sculp- 
ture developed in the Kamakura 
Pcriotl. 

Jizd, or “Compassionate Bud- 
dhist Helper,” is oneot the most 
pojudar Bodhisattvas of merev, 
and is called Ksitigarbha in San- 
scrit. He is (.lescribed in a sutra as 


where is enshrined a ligurc 1;, 



Iml; Ji/f) XT) 


/ vx .' t :-;:, ()mi 

a partial incarnation ot the Buddha Amida; and he visits subter- 
ranean cc orlds vdrere docnned spiirits are sulferinp. He carries in 
his right hand a pilgrim's statf, to the top of which are attached 
jingling rings, which serve to arouse the spirits in ag(mv to the 
presence ol an all-embraclnp merev. And in his left hand he 
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holiK d iL'V^cl s\ tlic inexiuuistih'n. riclu's di lilis-. aiul 

\\ isdijiii \\ ith wliich he 
lihcralh^ endo^'^ all the 
destitute, i'o the tuii 
attendants ol Ji/0, is 
entrusteel the reeord- 
int; riT all the qaaoel and 
eeickeel aets nl men. 
i he une can tlie lelt, 
takes notes oi qood 
aets, \\ Idle the uther on 
the rlqht records c\dl 
acts. I'hee are atten- 
dants to the Ivinq- ol 
llell who is also des- 
cribed as a jiartial incar- 
nation ol the Buddha 
.Vmida, representinq 
the solemn phase ot'his 
attribtites. 'i'heretore 
the Kinq ot Hell is also 
attended Iw Gushoiin, 

.\s an example ol 
l.iw-liqures ol' Kamaku- 
ra sculpture, we hac'e 
rejin‘:i.luced here a seat- I'-a. Oeshor.;', n r > 

cd liqiire ol Klcannori. (),■: 

the licad ol the I'aira I'amilv. It is owned bv the Rokuhara 
hlitsu-ii and is now- on anew in tlte Iw'oto ( )nshi Museum of 
-\rt. (hiq. SCj I fie liqure is made ol wooel and measures 
about 0 1 centimetres in Imiqht. It represents Idm in adc anced 
aqe. weannq a sacerdotal ci'stume, entirelw enqrossed in deep 
thinkinq o\-er the sutra which he is holdinq with both hands. 
1 he expression ol the lace, llie attitude ot the hands, and the 
pose of the bod\- all unite to brinq out the indi\-idual vic'idness 
ol his p.ei'sonalitv and show' the excellent w'orkmanship of the 
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K am a kii r a sculpture. 

Ihere a unitjLie tcndcnce in the Kamakura sculpture, 
c' Inch had nec er heiore developed in the Instore ot japanese 
sculpture. It mas tile production ol the nude liuures ol tlie Bud- 
dhist and Shinto pods. Howec'cr, those tiourcs were not left 
nude, but were dressed up like livinu; men. People of this 
period w ere inclined to think ot pods as human and thuuttht 
it more iaithlul to change the dresses or u'ods. .V unicpie ex- 
ample ot a nude tigure representing Benzaiteii, the goddess of 
music, is owned h\- the I'surugaoka Hachiman-gu, the tamous 
hhinto shrine at Kamakura. The ligure is enrolled as a national 
treasure. It is made ot wood and is coated with white gesso and 
slightlw colored, showing the beautv of the tlesh. She holds a 
musical instrument called Biwa in the left hand, and a plec- 
trum in the right. On the toot is inscribed the following inscrip- 
tion: 

"This is for the first time dedicated to the Goddess in 
the ;,rd wear ot Bun-ei (i2h6) bv Xakahara-.Vson 
Klitsu-uii and enshrined in the hall of dance and music.” 

The greatest merit ol Kamakura sculpture is achieved in the 
medium of wood. However, an exception will he found m the 
colossal bronze statue of Amid.i at Kamakura, which is now 
famous throughout the world. fSee p. 322) 

4 METAL WORK 

In this period, Kamakura, the seat of the Shogunate govern- 
ment, became a nenv centre ot minor arts as w ell as of other 
arts, although Kvoto still kept the honorable position of being 
another centre ot art that clung to the old traditions. 

The ideal of Zen Buddhism and the simplicitv of taste began 
to be felt also in the expression ol minor arts, and the greatest 
actiedtv was show n in producing weapons which were most 
important in the lives ot niilitarv men w ho rose to prominent 
positions; and the art ol metal fttings tor them greatlv de- 
S'eloped. 





Fii;. Si. General, wearing Grand Armor 

The art of Japanese sword-inaking had made remarkable 
development alreadv in the Archaic Period and manv tine ex- 
amples are found from the burial mounds as explained in the 
part dealing with archaic art. 

In the Kamakura Period, a great impetus to svorei-making 
was given bv the Emperor Gotoba(i i 64-1 igS) who summoned 
the twelve tamous smitlis to Kvoto, each to work fur him 
one mojitli in the \'ear. Phese swordsmiths are called b\' the 
name “Ban-kaji.” 'L'heir blades were highh' esteemed. In the 
reign ol the Emperor Shijo (1232-1241), Mitsunaga and Xuga- 
mitsu appeared, and thev are calleei the CJsafune Sehe)ol. Then, 
in the reign ol the Emperor Fushimi (i 2Sp-i 207) ^Vwataguchi 
\ oshimitsu and Rai Kunimitsu appeareel in Ke oto anei the work 
b\' \ oshimitsu was held in the highest esteem. 

Japanese experts elivide sword blades Into two classes, the 
Old Sworels (ko-to) and the New Sworels (Shin-to). The sv ords 
proeluced in all ages belure the Keieho Era, w hich lieglns v 1 th 
tb.e vear i are calleei “Olel Sweards,” and those produced 
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siiiLC that tiniL- arc callcil “\c\v Sr\()rcis"; and riic Ix'-r worl-c of 
( hd Sw'diah r^'a-. produced larc;cl\' ns the kainahiuM I’ci'iod. 1 he 
tcln[’lcrin^ ol hhuks, the proecs-, ()i doLihliiir;, \\cld.inr; anil lorc;- 
ino, dec eloped. most hirthlv and a tine linish \s acohtrnncd w ithout 
llaw s or specks, as ii s\ mh()li''inr; the pure and lotr\ spirit ol Ka- 
makura ^varrlors. I lowevcr, t!ie deeora.tion ol srahhjrds .ind 
other UirnitLire c\ as c|Liite simple, hut hd^hh' elegant, c'diile ehib- 
orated sword littinos dcec loped with Miin-to s\\oi\ls. 

In tlie AtsLita-iinuTi is ,in excellent ex.imtde ol j, Kamakura 
sword called I Ivdgo Kusarl-no-tachi, all complete with tittinps 
and excellent decuratiein. 


1 he armor-making- also made remarkable progress, Amon 
the armor-makers the most noted is Masuda I/umo-no-Kan 


Ki-no Munesuke who 
lloLirisheel in the latter 
halt ot the tevellth 
centurv in K\dto. lie 
was granted a new 
name, Mtochln, h\- the 
F.mperor Konoe. Alter- 
warels, he remoeed to 
Kamakura, where he 
produced main' pieces ot 
armor, and tounded a 
long line of l\l\ochins, 
lasting more than ten 
venerations. 

Of the Japanese bodv 
.innor the grand armor, 
called ti-'iorii], is the nnast 
elaborate and m.ignili- 
cent ot all the armor 
e\'er produced in Japian. 
The finest was produced 
in the earU' Kamakura 
Period or ,i little earlier. 



1'il; (Tr.K'.il Armiir \ 1 

ihii' //wi , Mil 


1 
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that i^, in the latter part of the twelfth centurv. The notable fea- 
tures ot the orand armor arc a curious winglike projectinn called 
InkigiU'shi at each side ol the helmet, a broad llat piece called 
sodc at each shoulder, and a piece called zi\iidinc\ which is laced 
separately to the hod\' to protect the whole right side. It is ver\' 
decorati\'C, beinR lavished with trildcd metal littinRs, hritiht 
colorlul lacing; anti it is majestic in torin. It looks magnilicent 
when w orn bv a general, as wall be seen in Fig. vS i . Indeed, fapa- 
nese armor mav be the most decorative bodv armor in the world. 

From the Kamakura Period there remain setmral specimens 
ol excellent graiul armor. \ he red-laced grand armor t)f the 
Mitake Shrine in d'okvo pretecturc is tamous and is bcautifullv 
preservetl although the original condition is more or less hist 
through twf) repairs. 1 his is traditionallv saitl tohac'c been used 
bv I Iatake\ ama Shigetada( I ibg-iic t). In the kasuga Shrine at 
Kara there are tw o sets of red-laced grand armor w hich are like- 
wise \'er\ imp>ortant examples and illustrate elaborate and high- 
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h' ^lecurati^'c ^workmanship. (_)ac ot tlic tuo is prolnseh' orna- 
mented w\ itli expuisitc gilt applique representing the blossomed 
spraesot plunr blossoms (Fio^. Sa); and the other smt is ilecorateal 
ww ith that (jf the gorgeous peonv tlouer. Both are now on \ leu 
in the Xara Imperial Household Museum. Hou ew er, the best 
and yreatest collection ol armor produced in the late Fujiuara 
and Kamakura periods is exhibited in the treasure ot the O- 
vamatsumi-iinia at Omishima island. One ot the helmets in the 
collection is slioum in Fi". S3. 

( )thcr bodv armors mav be dielded into three dilierent kinds: 
luirarndki, doniani and giisohi. The first tuo kinds had been 
produced alrcadv in the Heian Period, but gusokii uats prociuced 
mostlv in the Yedo Period. Thevare all t>enerallv interior to the 
d-\oroi or grand armor in qualitv, magnitude and workmanship. 

I'he art of casting was also popular in this period and left us 
some examples of cast bronze mirrors, ilower vases and bronze 
or iron lanterns, which are highlv artistic, (dt these, cast bronze 
mirrors remain most numerous and highlv artistic, expiressing 
the esthetic taste of the age. In a Shinto shrine called Xitta- 
jiiija, in the province ol Satsuma, there is one ol fine bronze 
mirrors, and the design on its back is composed of peonv and 
two livelv birds skimming along over the uater under the 
ilower. (Fig. S4) In the Tokvo Imperial Household Museum is 
another be.iutiltd example, the design ot which is composed of 
birds and a plum tree iu bloom. (Fig. S5) In the llokke-ji 
temple, d amato, there is a pair ot bronze vases with a relief 
ornament ol [iconics. In the Kurama-dera temple, Kvoto, Is an 
excellent example ot cast brnn/e lantern; and in the Kwanshin-ji 
tenqile, Kawachi prendnee, is another Iron lantern of highp- 
artistic workmanshi[i. (Fig. SB) 


5. I’oriiRY 

The potteiu' discow ereil in our prehistoric sites as well as in 
protohistoric bun.d moimds was alreadv C[uite artistic in torm and 
[lattern. In the .bhoso-in treasure at Xara are preserved some ex- 
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.iinpk^cl tliL Tmhl; p'>t- 

rerv ol C'lim.i, the 

senpture miiunds {k\d- 
in tlieFujiw ara 
IV'i'Kul are inund some 
"-peeinieiis (jl iiiLeilse 
boxes calleil pe'/!, a kind 
Lii white porcelain w arc, 
representing Sunr;- art ot 
China. In the Ivamakura 
Period, celadon or seiji 
porcelain, cvhich could 
not he pruduceil in Jajian, 
was introduced from 
China, niosth’ b\' priests 
cvho had crossed over to 



that countrv. Theobiccts ■ 
brought home be them • 
were llower cxtscs and _ 
tea-bow Is called U'maiokii, 
literallv meaning eves of 
hea\ cm Thev were high- 
ly artistic. Some exam- U 
p.les ol them still remain si 
and a lot ol fragments 
are found at wirious sites 



Fic: sf- Iron Lantern \ T 
A Kdz.iU hf 


ol Kamakura, showing that the seiji porcelain was then quite 
popular. But as natic'e industrw pottery did not on the whole 
make an\' remarkable progress when compared with the sister 
crafts. In China the pottery industry made noticeable progress 
alter the d'xmg, and cidminated m the bung Dynastcx japancse 
aristocrats ol the Fu)iwara Period used mostly imported potterc', 
so the natic'e w ares consisted mainly ol domestic utensils. 

1 he [lottery industry was lirst elevated to the clignity of art 
hv Kato Shiro/aemon Kagcmasa ol ( )w ari, [io[ui!arlv called l o- 
shiro. For this notable innovation, Jajian is indebted to the 
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inspiration or C hina; Ir.r I d^laird went o\xr to C hnna aiiout tho 
iKiriiininL; ul tlic tliirternth LcntLir\ , and alter' li\ c \ ear's steiele' 
(ii ecrat'nie' works there, eanie hack to the \'il!a;^e ol Se-to. near 
Xayoe a, whei'e he con-^trLieteel a kiln. Ills j'irr airiets eonswteal 
eliielh' ot tea-sere iees a.nil were enamelleel w ith hoht hrow'ii and 
tltei'i inottleel with blaek. 1 he pieee-’ pi'odueeei h\' hiiin are now 
called Ko-seto or "'(did Seto. ’ i he second d dshird pi'odtieed eel- 
loee- pla'/e, ee'ith ee'hieh he experimented on tea-ritensi]s ai'idi in- 
cense burners. I Iis e\ eu'k IS ealle J Kl-scto or ellow' Seto. ’ 1 he 

third I dshird used the clae' obtainexl trom Mt. kinkw a. in the [’iri!- 
e ince ol Mino, and, lolloee inp' the Lrlazinp- method (at the tirst d'd- 
shii'd, manut'actured numerous te.i-pots and other wares, d hew' are 
called Kinkwazan kiln. Finallv appeared the tourth loshiru, 
early in the fourteenth 
century, w'ho applieii 
eelkaw okizeoe'cr light 
brown ”la/ino, w'hich 
is called Jiaftt-giinia, or 
the “gable kiln,” as 
the scanty glaze ap- 
plied left the ({round 
exposeei, producing an 
appearance like the 
gable {hdfu) of a Japa- 
nese house. 

In the Tok\'o Im- 
perial Idousehold Mu- 
seum there is a tea- 
caddy by 1 dshird the 
First, w hich bears the 
title ol K()konc:e. 

In the Fukanaw a- 
liipa ot Seto is the 
lamous porcelain tigure 
ol a dog. (Fig. Sp) It is 
traditic'inalh' said to 
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1 a; 

h.u'e been made In' 1 oshiro the First, and rneastires about 4; 
Centimetres in height, d he whole surtace is applieel with ulaze 
which has a ulossv buli cohm. It is beautilulh' lormed w'ith a 
sti'onr; touch; and it is no doubt a masterwork ot the Kamakura 
I^eriod. 1 he lett Iront leo' is, however, broken, anel a wooden 
one has been substituteil. 

The eitv oi Seto lias been tamous tor its potterv work since 
the time ol ioshiro, and h.is produced \ arious kinds ol potteiw' 
such as Ahinonaki, ( )ribe-\ .dci ,md ( )luke-\ aki. The citv still 
holds its lame as oik o! the most renow ned centres lor the produc- 
tion ol pottetw, and has in fact L;I\en rise to the general name 
lor porcelain. “ .bctoniono,'' lUst as Chinese ware is universallv 
km )\\ n as ''China " m baiuhish speakinu countries. 

n I A( (jl 1 R W ,\R1', 

In this |X'i'iod L;old Lkpuer .irtists removed toKamaktira from 
Iwoto, and pi'oduceil 
line 41 )ld kici]uei's .liter 
the st\ le ot the pi'eced- 
inu ac;c. 1 lu w < irk- 

in.uiship w .Is e\(]Uis!te 
in the e.ii'U ['.irt ot this 
pu'iod. .ind tluTC I'C- 
m.iin s( inu i \cc IK nt 
(. x.impK s 111 u mpk s 
.nil 1 pri\ .111 c o! K 1 1 i( 'Us. 

\ uoK! l.Ki|iK r ink- 
stone' b( ) \ ow ; ic U. b\ 
tin 1 sUi'Uu.C >k.l 1 l.K b i- 

ni.ii'-L^u. Is one ot tile' 
e \e e' [ ie ' 1 1 sne e ; me Us < C 
1 .1 e i i 1 1 e W .1 re s, [ ' >e 1 Uc - 

Cel ;:i tile' e'ai'b. K.im.i- 1 i . I !', \ s i 

kur.i I’e rio,;. ,imi s n. i\\ ■. 

e'n '.lew m the KoIc'u.'.o-kw .lU Museum .it l\.m’,.u-;u'',i. 1 he en- 
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tire surface of the box cot'er is decorated w ith chr\'santhemunis 
in mother-of-pearl inlaid wajrk on a Rold ground, called ikake-ji. It 
is an earlv exanpile ol pictorial desit;a that has a hitthlv decora- 
tir'e c|uaiitv. (FiR. ff) 

.V pold lacejuer toilet box of Mishima-jinja at Misbiina is also 
an excellent specimen ol the Kamakura pokl lacejuer. The box 
whth all its contents is ornamcnteel w ith the same design, that is, 
with plum trees, ri.inninR' streams, reeels, ,ind wild rwcsc. 1 he 
design itseh is \'er\' picturese]tie. ’1 lie Rold dust Liseel lor the 
purpose is ol no small amount, aiul the desiun issomew lnit rehel 
in e lieet, w hieh later dev eloped into the raiseil pold lacepier. 

In the middle ol the K.imakura I’erioel a new lacepier caiwinp 
tailed Kaniakura-bori was imenteel umler the inlluence ol 
Chinese buiiR lacejuer. It had rather a rustic ste le combining a 
peeuliar eaiwiiiR aiul LicejueriiiR. Rotipli designs w ere lii'st care ed 
in hiph relict anel then laet|Uereek nrst with black, anel next 
with reel iuice. 


\RC! 11 1 l-CI RRl', 

With the refipeiiiiiR ol the intercourse' bet\veen China and 
J.ijian, J.ij'.inese .irehitcclure' receieed .i iiew aceele iMtion of \ i- 
t.ilite. .\t the beRinniiiR oi the- K.uii.ikura Period the-re- were- 
tliree elilterent steles oi architecture-; one- w.is the- mitie'e stele 
calleel f.ave transmitted Irom the prece-diiiR jK-riod; tlu- se-cond, 
the I lineiu ste’le c.ilk-d /ae/.K’.v-;. k which w .is introduced Irom 
Chin.i in connection with the restoration work ol the d odai-ii 
mon.ister\- at \.iim, and the third one- w.is the Cliinese stele 
c.ilkel kdt\i\n wliich w.is introduced with Zen Ilinklhism. In the 
c.irle p.irt ol the pe-riodi, the .ire lute c t tire in n.itie t- st\ k- 
w .Is somewhat ree ic ed. Its construction .u-nl techniejue- we re bold 
.iiu! lull ol j-iower, nulic.itinR a cert.iin .imoiint ol uciuiine 
Rrowtb ol rt.il eit.iiite'. Me.inwhile the- llimhi st\k- w.is 
intnRleel with the new n.itiee stele .inel lost its uielc iic-ndence- in 
.1 short time. 1 he third ste h , the ncee Cliiiusc stele c.ilk-el 
/../'.('ek h.id .1 most mif'ortant p-isit.oii. not onba in the K.un.i- 
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kiira Period hut aPo in the ■^uccc',■^^ln^ liee'elopin.ent oi [ajYuu'sc 
arcliitecture. ^\t the heuinniny this st\ le Je\ eloped UKlejX'dient- 
h’ udth the erection oi main- temples of the Zen sect. Ikit latei' 
on, the new k.rrjxo st\-lc moditiedln certain elements ol natix'e 
st\-le, had a remarkahle ilcvelopment, and lett hehiiul it an en- 
during,' st\'le r\hich preath prospered in the succeediino ap'es. 
'i he ctreater part ol the kamakura buildings extant Irom tliis 
period are of the hybrid ste le ol arehiteeture. 

Besides the Buddhist arehiteeture. we hac'c onh' a few' Shinto 
buildinos from this period; but there remain no palace buildings, 
nor any prie ate deeclliny houses. 

d'he buildings belonping to the old sects, the d'endai. the 
Sltineon, and other older sects, were built in nati\'e st\-le or 
combined steles; and those ot the new sects such as Jodu-shu, 
Shin-shu, or Niehiren-shu, which deyelopccl on the soil of Japan 
were built in nati\-c st\ le or in combined t\ pes ol two or three 
di 11c rent steles. 

Architecture in n.iti\-e st\lc preserved its essentials in the 
earlier part of the Kamakura Period without beinn intiuenced be 
the new Chinese stele. Some ol the best examples of this are the 
S.mjusanp-en-do ol Kvoto and the stupa called Taho-to of Ishi- 
eama-dera in Omi. 

The distintiuishinp characteristics of the h'iijiku-\o architec- 
tui'e were the inserted bracket elbows {'iishi-hijik'n, the saucer- 
shaped base (.il the Jj.iio, a cert.iin irrepularit\- in the arrange- 
ment ol tlie bracket proups, and the peculiar lorm ol their ends. 
.Vinouc; the existing e.x.imples ol the tcniiku-xri ai’chitecture, 
\and.u-mon, the (Ti'eat South (kite ol the Daibutsu at Xara, 
is the most lamoLis tc'pical structure in this stc'le. The next 
line example's (>! the /c.'o'/k.'.'-vrl architecture are the main tenpde 
and the .\mida-dd ot the |odo-ii monastery in the proc ince of 
1 lanma. 

1 he kjrjxo stc'le i 1 ti-iis pc riod -ceas deric'ed In m China under 
the >unL; Den.isix .uid was adoiited lor the temjiles of the Zen 
sect. So it must not be coniuscd w'lth the carh' cur./ut of the 
Chinese Six Ikn.isiics, which vi.is introduced to japan in the 
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iCVL'nth ccntur\' iilono u ith the first Buddhist propaganda. It 
diti'ered irom that in the shapes of tlie pillars, brackets, ea\’es, 
doors and indows, and in the arrann'cinent ol tiles on the tloor. 

I'he interiors of the new st\ le were either plain or coloreal with 
the utmost simplicity, car\ inu; in low relief being gcneralh' the 
onh lorm oldlecoration. flie ^hari-den ol the I'.ngaku-ji monas- 
tei'\' at Kamakura is the onl\' good specimen ot this st\ le ex- 
isting Irom the Kamakura Period. 

I'he hybrid st\de between the natice, Chinese, and Hindu 
st\le arose in about the middle ol the lourteeiith century ami 
diCS’eloped in the Muromathi Period loilow ing. I hc main hall 
ol the Kwaiishin-ji in Kawachi, the main hall ol the ’faima-deiM 
in amato, and the drum house ol the l oshodai-ii in \ amato 
are all good examples. 

'file main hall ot the Kevaiishin-ii is a noteworthy building 
ol the latter [i.irt ol the Kam.ikura Period, and max' be consiLlered 
the best representatix e ol x' hat we call the hxdirid stx le or .xv- 
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iJluxfi. (Fi". [ilan has sLVtn Lolunin intcra'als on each side, 

sLirrijunded b\- \ erandahs, and also a porch. 1 he cxceediagh' 
low proj^ortions, verv 
sliuht inclinati(_)n and 

Rraectulh' cur\’ed lines ‘ 

ol the roots arc all teat- ''.v 

‘'F ;i''' tin rinhr , _ . , ■ ^ 

and Iclt ol this altai' arc A: , • -■•, A . ' 

woodui ^u'lsiis with I)uddlii-t linui'c^. \itcr all, the wirions 
stvlcs ari.’ most i.le\U‘h hananoni/eil to List a Licnsral etiect ot 
diLiiiil' aiul stiaaiLith. 

\s lanards the arranLis'insMit oi t!u- tnon.wtis Iniildinp^, the 
/s n ssat ol Ihuldliisni haii ills' niosi somplisat< d plan on a lai'm' 
>saK. 1 !u \ \\ s re s'l'i'cU'il on a id's t.niLiular airound, lasiiiLf the 
-.out h , and 1 !k' mam huiKliiiLi-' ^toi id i m a, 'train lit hue w hisli ran 
Iroin 'outli to north .it llu- nnddle oi tlu nround. .\t the south 
s \ trciiK 'ti H ' 1 1 .1 ns 'K't.d Li-iic s.ilK d ^(‘i-ni< ci. u hu li \\ .w nu ant lor 
the L’,s"ur.il j'iililu to p.i" uiukr \i \t sonic a recta, nniilar poiisl 
with.! 'toni. hridns- o\ or n \s ■■O" t iu- p- .n, ; ..i, lod .i i w ( i-sii incil 
p.it s' s . 1 1 Is'd, ''.i m-iiion. \s \t s.iiiis ins IVu.Mn.i 1 [.ill s, lik'd llut'U- 

lU II. Ikliinsi tils' hmiilh.i 1 kill 'tooil tiK' Prs.isimin 1 kill s.dlcsl 
Ikittii. .mil tlun I'n.ill'. c.inu rs 'n'.s ni '.il ijicirts son'istmn ol 
i M : k 1 i n C' s .1 1 Is d. 1 lo;o .1 nd K sin \ 1 1 t n s 'S in i ; 'i ! )u i k i ; iilI' h loks d 
^oknin .ind la.i^niliss nt r.inncd ,ilon_ tin ssntr.il 'ti'.nnht line. 
( )n tlu s.i't .nut tils' V. s"-! ''His t: s in.!.', i.'u 'ti'.ul .i hslirs, .i 
'll ; ■ ,1 1 is ; ’o-'i 1 1 1; \ . .i ‘ '.it li-lH 't,-'' . t "s to; k I ' .oi,'; 1 1 1' .i .nut Zcn-di > 
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where the monk^i sat and meditated. 

In K\ ()to and Kamakura were ereetetl li\'e great monasteries 
of the Zen sect with a complete arranrrement of buildings; 
but none of them remain as originallv budt. lIouever,theM\'o- 
shin-ii and Daitoku-ji monasteries of Kvoto liave a plan similar 
to that ilescribeel aho\'e, tlirou”K which we ma\' inter the general 
plan of the great Zen monasteries of the Kamakura Period. 

I he arrangement ol monastic builtlings ol the other Buddhist 
sects such as jodo-shu, Shm-shu ami \ichireii-shD, is quite 
dilferent from that ol the Zen sect of Butklhism and much 
simpler ami Ireir. The Sliin-shu sect which wais most purelv 
Japanese, Inul two main buiklings, the Fournier’s 1 lall (Soslii-tid) 
and the .\niida 1 lall (.\niida-dd) side Iw side in front, ami the 
li\ ing houses ol the j'ricst at the re.ir. I he Jfxlo and the \iehi- 
nn monasteries had luarK' the- s.ime [ilans. .\mong these mo- 
nastic huilelmgs, the bounder's I lall was the largest. I his lact 
sliould not he o\ erlooki'd, .is .dl the religious activities were 
loeLisseel ujion the personalite’ ol the- louneler, ami the laithful 
eopgregateal at his h.dl. Sueh were- the most s| I'iking eharac- 
leristics ol the Ikuldhist activ illes wen in the monastic buiklings 
ol the sexts iK'w l_\ dev elo['eel in the k.nnakuiM Feriod. 
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I. GF.XERAL SL RVLY 

The Muromachi Period ncarlv corresponds to the Renaissance 
in Europe. It began nominallv with the establishment of the 
Ashikaga Shogunate in Kvoto in 1338 and ended when the last 
Shogun Yoshiaki was expelled bv Oda XTbunaga in i ^73: thus 
it covered about 230 vears. 

I'he last of the I lojo dictators, HoioTakatoki, had committed 
suicide at Kamakura in the vear 1333, and with the downfall 
of the Plojo, the Shogunate of Kamakura broke down, and the 
real power of the state was restored to Kvoto in the name of the 
Emperor Godaigo. 'i'he court nobles now thought that the\' 
could conduct themselves as the true masters of Japan, but their 
expectation was a dream: alter onlv three years the Imperial 
power was again lost. But, as the warriors who had assisted 
them in the restoration ot their tormer power could not get the 
lion's share ot the hoot\', one ot them, .Vshikaga Takauji, sup- 
ported bv a multitiule of such dissatisfied soldierv, made himself 
the real master of the situation and was appointed Shogun. 

At the same time the Imperial Familv was divided into two, 
and a ciinl war raged all o\'er the jirovinccs for fiftv-six vears, 
until the two parties were reconciletl in the vear i Fj-- In this 
wav the whole ot the Pmipire came under the hegemonv of one 
militarv regime, and tor about two centuries, the familv of the 
Ashikaga continued at the head of the new Shogunate go\-crn- 
ment at K\’oto. 

Thus, the greatest advantage in the removal of the Shogunate 
government from Kamakura to Kvoto was the achievement ot 
political concentration ot the Ismpire, by making it coincide 
with the centre ot cienlization. 
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The third Shorrun, 'i'oshimitsu, succeeded in bringing about 
the re-union of the dual lines of the Imperial Familv. Peace and 
order were restored and prosperitv follow ed. But having nothing 
to check his arbitrary w ishes, he gave himself up to extravagance 
and sensuous indulgence. He built or repaired large monasteries 
and edifices, such as the To-ji, jbinrvaku-ji, Kofuku-ji and Shoko- 
ku-ji. He also built his gorgeous residence, known b\' the name 
of ‘'Palace of Flowers,” and established there his Shogunate 
government. He erected a villa at Kitavama, which surpassed all 
others in splendor and costliness. His time was indeed the most 
flourishing in the Muromachi Period. Kvoto not onlv recovered 
its former prosperitv, but e\xn surpassed the preceding ages in 
architectural gardening and became the headquarters of the in- 
dustrial arts. 

The succeeding Shoguns followed his e.xample and did not 
care to improve their wavs even when peace was disturbed bv 
civil trouble. As a whole, the wcllare oi the people was not seri- 
ously considered bv the Shoguns of .Vshikaga, but art developed 
because of their luxurv and taste. 

Among the Ashikaga Shoguns, the eighth Shogun, Yoshi- 
masa, was known as the patron ol art. lie was absorbed in 
esthetic pursuits even in the midst of war and tinancial stress. 
He built the elegant \ illa ot Gin-kaku-ii (Silver Pavilion). He 
collected old pictures and ceramics regardless of cost and labor. 
He developed the tea-ccremonv u Inch had originated in the Zen 
sect of Buddhism to a relined form of social entertainment in 
which were inchkled the arts ol incense burning and llower 
arrangement, d'he prevalence ot such retined amusements led to 
a marked progress in art. 

'I'here remains a unique catalogue ot art objects collected bv 
Yoshimasa mostly Iroin China. The catalogue is called Kundai- 
kwan Savuchdki and w as compiled bv his attendant connoisseur 
called Xd-ami. In the catalogue arc a commentaiw' on tea-caddies 
and tea-bowls and brief descriptions ot how" to show' pictures, 
how to judge the genuineness ol objects, and how' to arrange tea 
things on shelves. In the following generations, this catalogue 
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-was as hiohlv esteemed as scripture among art connoisseurs and 
tea masters. 

^Vlmost all the Shoo;uns ot the Muromachi l^eriod \vere 
closeh' associated with Zen priests and their li\'es were tinned 
\\ ith the doctrine of Zen. Of all the sects then existing, none 
attained a higher prosperitv or exerted more inlluence upon 
art than the Zen sect, and that was chietlv because its doct- 
rines er erc in accordance with the current Irame oi mind ol the 
people. 

Zen, meaning meditation in supreme repose, had been intro- 
duced into China bv Bodhi Dharma from India in i\2Z and 
in China it became amalgamated witlr the tranc|uil temper ot 
Taoist quietism and absorbed the poetic genius of the Chinese. 
Zen is an intuitive method ot spiritual training, the aim of which 
consists in attaining a lottv transcendence over workllv care. 
Zen aims at giving an intuitive assurance of having discovered 
in the innermost recess ol one's own soul an ultimate realitv 
which transcends all individual ditterences and temporarv 
mutations. 

In the investigation ot the artistic development of this period, 
it will be noticed that the most remarkable change was made in 
the development ol painting. 'I'he master painters of this age 
were mostlv votaries ot the Zen doctrine and therefore directed 
their attention toward producing works redolent of chastitv 
and profound abstraction. In industrial art, which followed the 
lead ot painting, the foremost art ot the period, a similar simpli- 
cit\' is noticeable. But on the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that there was also gorgeous architecture such as that of 
the Golden Pachlion. 

.\s a V hole the art ot the Muromachi Period bears an entirelv 
dillerent aspect Iroin that of the preceding period. It was from 
the time of the Shogun Yoshimasa that because of its Increased 
secular appeal religious art began to get a hold on the lives of 
individuals. 
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In this Muromachi Pcriotl, the most remarkable development 
vas maele in the paintinp^. It is distinp^uished b\' tvo features, 
one beinn the use ul ink instead oi color, and the other ripour 
and sincerit\', deeplv ting'cd with subiecti\'e idealism. 

This new h' de\-eluped st\ le of painting is know n bvthe name 
ot suihoku-'iz'Jd which means literallv w ater and black ink paint- 
ing. The spiritual source of this development was in the inspi- 
ration ot the Zen doctrine of Buddhism and its technique w as 
greatlv influenced bv the paintings in black and white, produced 
bv Chinese masters of the Sung and 1 iian dvnasties, which 
w'ere imported in the previous period as w-ell as in this period. 

The artists who studied this st\'le of painting were nuastlv 
Zen priests, or those interested in the doctrine of Zen, Some of 
them crossed over to China in pursuance of their studv. 

The paintings produced bv them were characterized bv puritv, 
simplicitv and directness, the elaborate coloring and the delicate 
curves of the Fujiwara and Kamakura periods being discarded 
for simple ink sketches. 

The subjects that attracted their interest were mostlv figure 
compositions closelv associated with nature. The Buddhist dis- 
ciples callcdRakan wcregencrallv rcqirescnted in a group against 
a background of mountain scenerv. Shaka-muni, the founder of 
Buddhism, was pictured in a quiet mountain scene or coming 
out of rhe mountain where he had practiced his long meditation 
to attain perlect enlightenment. Kanzan, a hermit sage, was 
gcncrallv represented as holding a blank roll partiallv unrolled, 
svmbolizing the book of nature. Jittoku, another hermit sage, 
was alwavs represented with Kanzan, holding a broom — the 
broom of insight- with which to brush awav the dust ot w orrv 
and trouble. Thus the priest-painters were keenlv interested in 
figures set against the background of nature. 

In addition to such sulgects, thev w'cre also extremelv fond <sf 
laiulscape paintings, and of birds and llowers, separated from 
human tigures. According to the ideal ol Zen artists, beautv or 
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the true Hie ol thiiips is alwuvs hidden uuthin rather than ex- 
pressed outwardlv. Reali/inn the limitetl pow er ot anv elaborate 
depiction in revealing the Infinite lile and power ol nature, thev 
tried not to displar' evervthing that inav be seen, but rather to 
suggest the secret ol inlinitw 

d'heretore the work bv great masters ot this school was not 
the depiction of nature, but the expression ot their emotion 
about it. To them there seemed to he neither high nor low, 
neither noble nor rotmed. In a single llower or a sprav ot bam- 
boo, thev tried to see the eternal life that permeates through 
man and nature alike; and thev strove to catch it with simple, 
bold strokes of the brush and with little color. 

-Vmong others, the works bv Ri Rvu-min (Li Lung-mien) and 
bv the Kmperor Kiso (Hui ts’ung), of the North Sung Dvnastv; 
those bv Baen (.Ma \ Lian), ka Kei (Ilsia kuei), Rvo Kai (Liang 
K'ai) and Mokkei (Mu-ch’i) of South Sung; and those bv Cho 
Su-go (Chao T'/u-ang) and Sen Shunkvo (Chieii Shun-chu) ot 
h iian D\'nastv, were popular with them. 

To improve their respective works, these Chinese masters 
were studied bv such Japanese painters as Mincho, Josetsu, Shu- 
bun, Sesshu, Sotan, Jasoku, Motonobu and the three brothers of 
" .\mi.” 

An e.xcellent example of the Chinese pictures which might 
have been studied bv some ot these Japanese painters is preserv- 
ed in the Nanzen-ii monasterv. This picture is an Ink painting 
producctl in the Southern Sung Dvnastv ot China. It represents 
two tigures, a Zen philosopher 1 akusan (1 ao-shan) and a cele- 
brated statesman Riko(la Ao) having a discussion on the philo- 
soplw ot Zen. (Fig. gi) d he philosopher is seated on a bamboo 
chair hehiiul a massiew stone table on w hich is placed a vase with 
a sprav ol plum tree, and Insbonv hand is raised to emphasize his 
opinion. In tront ot the table stands the statesman in an attitude 
of respecttul consideration. I he composition and line movement 
express wondertullv the directness and simplicitv of the Zen 
idea. 

A rare example by .Mokkei (\ lu-ch’i) is owned bv the Daitoku- 
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ii monaster^■ and placed -■ ’ ’ 

on \dc\v in the Kvoto 

Oiiblii Aluseuin ol .Vrt. - -jj- _ , , „ 

It is a triptveh repre- a 

senting Kwannon, 

in()nke\’s and a stnrk. In ^ 

Fiu. L)2 the monkev ot - - 

the triptveh is repro- r-' 

duced. 'I’hc picture 

breathes the atmosphere 

oi' religious repose and Y'T:, 

sublimity. iNIokkei, the .,^4^ . k-' ' - f 

painter of this triptveh, 

was monk who ^ 

of shapin') mountains, ’ W'"4 

streams, and other ob- ..-■ ' 

iects of nature. I lis un- j, ,> s \ : 

derstanding ot nature ' R: ^ 

perwides all his pic- -. . . 

tuies. lie ne\ er used 1 .,^, ,i 2 . \liinkev<:, bv .Mokkei iN't 

gold nor anv rich color, Kyoto On ht \[meum or .in 

but simple ink, which \\as highly suggestive of the inner life 
ol nature. A pair ol landscape paintings representing autumn 
and w inter scenery, attributed to the Chinese Emperor Kiso of 
the South Sung Dvnastv and owned bv the Konchi-in of the 
Xan/en-ji monastery, is also an excellent example that likewise 
had an instructive iniluence on Japanese painting of this period. 
*\lthouoh it is not certain whether the picture «'as painted bv 
the I'.mjieror Kisd or not, it was surelv painted bv a master-hand 
of the Soutli Sung Dvnastv. The composition of these two land- 


Monkevs, bv Mokkei 'XT 
Kx'ito On /ii MiiSc'um or An 


scapes is simple but broadlv suggestive, leaving much to the im- 
agination. grand view ot nature peeps out ol the canvas, d’he 
picture is now preser\wd in the Kvoto (Jnshi Museum ol Art. 
Pictures representing Gama and I'ekkai, two of Chinese Eight 
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K'Tjto and are now pre- jjf 'f- .j| 
servedintheKvotoC )nshi * p# 

Museum of Art. One of M ^ P 

the pictures, representing ri y’ m 

d'ekkai, is reproduced in I' -,-ki * 

Fig. 93, It is painted in | - || 

harmonious combination I ' ' " 

of lines and colors. Ashe ^ I 

was a lollo\^■er ot Zen ■ " 

philosophc', he was al- ^ , ■ \ I 

wavs readv to take up ■ ' C ' 'll 

his artistic brushes for w v % Mm 

the sake of Zen temples. I ’ 

When Zen Buddhism |h // , jj 

was introduced into this I / t ■'‘^"' 4* 

country* his masterpieces j*"- /A>‘ A^ 

came along with it, and )[ 

this was no doubt one ol' ^ 

It was trom such pic- IP-E— Et JIM; j*.* »'» jk- ** ia J 

tures as these that the Fi^ I ckk.u, hv r;,ui Ki -.\ r 

Japanese painters ol the Chh.fi-u w./.'././.m. 

Muromaehi Period learned an expression in ink that has never 
been rivalled. 

-V Japanese priest-painter calletl Mincho, 13^2-14^1, was 
one ol the most notetl lollowers ol the st\de ofGanKi whose 
works we ha\'e lust descrii)ed. Mincho li\ ed in the I'ofuku-ji 
monasterv ot K\'oto and oliiciated tliere. His lines are remark- 
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'•"J Ickkai, In' Tkiti Ki 1' 
Chioii-’i /;.'o/.k/a/t / K\ >:< 



1'il; •■/ 4 . Shoichi Koku^hi, hv Mincho XT./ 

*r KJ'tcf :, K\r.:j 
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Fig. 95 - Alan Watching a Catnsh. bv Josetsu 'X.T.; 
K\-oio Oiishi Mujiiim of .In 


able for a technical peculiarltv, an alternate heavv and lio;ht line 
in the same stroke, which gives his drawing much character. He 
was very famous for his Buddhist and Taoist figures, all of which 
were painted on large canvasses and distinguished for vigorous 
strokes. He drew inspiration not onlv from Gan Ki but also from 
the Chinese Ri Rvu-min (Li Lung-mien) of the Sung Dvnastv. 
Truly he was a great Buddhist painter who kept the rclignous 
spirit. 

Most of his masterpieces are still preserved in the Tofuku-ji 
monastery and the best of his works u ill be seen in the portrait 
ol Sholchi Kokushi which is also one of the treasures of the 
monastery. (Fig. 94) It is slightly colored on paper. The aged 
priest with austere wrinkled features sits on a high chair over 
which a large cloth of green and white pattern has been thrown. 
The tip of his long staff resting on the chair makes a simple note 
of red in the picture. 
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One of tlic niastcr-i ol Ink paintinc; in this period was 

Jo^ct-jLi. lie ^\■as born in K\'ushu but al'terwards li\ eel in lv\'oto, 
aiul was tlourlsliinp In the carlv titteenth centurv. The onlv ex- 
istent paintiuL; hv him, a uniejue w ork, is preserv ed in the 1 aizo- 
an ol the M\ osliin-ji nionasterv ot Iwoto. I he picture represents 
a man w atelim- a catfish at the bank ot a ri\'er in order to catch 
it witii a uourd in hand. The subject is treated with a fasci- 
nating power w h.ich comes irom Zen ideas, 1 he touch ot his 
lirush ewiilenth' shows the induence ol the st\de ol Mokkei; 
It IS \-erv sott and \el tb.e man looks so powerlul in will. 

I'ic;-. ut) It Is now on wiew in the K\oto Onshi Museum of 
-Vrt. 

Shubun, a jnipil ot joselsu, is saiel to ha\'e been ewen greater 
than his master. 1 le was born in the prowince ot Onil and after- 
w ai'ds li\-ed in 1\\ oto as 
a priest ot the Shokoku- 
li UK masteiw . 1 he dates 
ol his birth and death 
ai'c uncertain bui lu 
llourished in the lirst 
hall ol tile littcanth 
ce'titiuw, fhere are a 
nuiniiei' ot paintings 
which .ire attrilnited 
to him, but it Is most 
rcur^RAtble th.it there 
authoi i/c e 
I )rk 
k m n\ n 


nothin,. 

^ his im. 

1( iw c'\ I'r, it 




til, It 111 t!ie \ e.i 
he colored the 
I il I ),irum.i, t he 
ol tlie Zen sect, which 
!'> (>w lu'd In' the I )aru- 
ni.i-in a temnie ot 
N.ir.i 1 ii’'> iiuure i-^ now cmrolled as a n.uional treasure. 
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There are also several famous landscape paintings attributed 
to him bv connoisseurs. ( )ne is m the collection of Mr. I Lira ot 
Yokohama, another in the collection of .Mart]. Hachisuka in To- 
kvo, and the cjther in the Tokvo Imperial 1 lousehold .Museum, 
which we reproiUice in hii^. uh. This example is m black and 
white. In it we see the puritv and sublimitv ot nature, excel- 
lentlv expressed in the forms of rocks and trees, bv his master 
hand in black and white. 

.\fter Shubun, there aiipeared such masters as Sesshu, Jasoku, 
Sdtan, No-ami, tici-ami, Sd-ami, Sliokei, Masanohu, Motonobu, 
.iiul Mitsunohu. 

.\monij; these masters, Sesshu, 14^0 i tch, was one ot the 
greatest kuulseajie p.iinters jaji.m ever proilueed. 1 lis re.il name 
was Td\d. 1 le earh' turiKxl [driest and was initiated lirst at Shd- 
koku-')i in Kioto and alterw.irds Heed at the Keiichd-ji nionas- 
ter\’ at Kamakura. 1 le at lirst studieil the stvle ot Josetsu and 
Shubun, but in time he began to ilispl.te marked originalit\'. In 
the \'aer I 4 h“ he went o\er to China in the hope ot linding 
there some m.isters oi the Cliinese landscape painting under 
whom he might stcuK'. But, tnuling that he hail more to teach 
th,m to learn, he tr.ivelled f.ir .iiul wide o\ er the kind with 
nature as his onle te.ieher. I lis gre.it originalite was ackiiow- 
ledgeil in Chin.i .iiui elicited immense .idmir.ition trom both the 
Chinese I'imperor and the- people. The b.npKTor himscit com- 
missioned him to p.iint the three J.i|i.mese \ lews of' Mt. Kufi, the 
[apanese port ot .Miho, and the 'seigen-|i temple near hhi/uok.i. 

( )ii his return to |ap.tn alter two \e.irs in Chm.i, he establish- 
ed himselt in a cottage at 't aniaguehi under the name ot I nko- 
ku-.m .ind dill much to spread the Chinese manner ot landscape 
jxiinting. 

Sesslui deceloped his origmalitv mostle trom miture, thus 
causing a gre.it stir in the artistic w'orld ot J.ip.in at th.it time. 

I lis greatness lies in his power ot grasping the essenti.ils (>1 w h.it 
he w .IS represemting, and ot reiectmg the uimeecssarv. I lisbnisii 
touch IS tree and extremelv sensitive m portr.u mg with ink 
oi lieep and light tones the landscapes crc.i ted in Ins own mind. 
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His lines and o^radation of ink arc magninccnt and sublime. 

There still remain a ' 
number ot his master- 
pieces in Japan. .Vmong 
them, a landscape paint- 
ino- in the lokvo Im- 
perial Household Mu- 
seum. the two land- 
scapes, winter and sum- 
mer scenes (Fig. qp), in 
the Manshu-in temple 
at Kvoto, and the long - 
landscape scroll in the 
collection of Prince Mo- 
ri, are verv famous and 
representative. 

Sesshu had manv fol- 
lowers. His st\'le was 
later called the L'nkoku 
School. Among the 
painters who studied It, 

Shugetsu and Sesson are — 
most lamous. 

Jasoku, — i4i^3, stud- p,o 
ied painting under Shu- 
bun and painted landscapes, human figures, dowers and birds, 
tlis brush work is rather rough and does not resemble that of his 
teacher. The r igor of his stroke and compact composition arc 
almost unequalled. He was born in the province of Echlzen in 
the house of a samurai and llourishcd as a painter during a period 
of about thirtv vears (1452 14S3). He was much interested in 
the doctrine of Zen Buddhism, which he learned irom the 
famous priest IkkvO. This is the reason whv he decorated the 
interior of the Shiniu-an temple founded by Ikkvu, with land- 
scape paintings in black and white, which are good examples of 
his work. 



\\ inter LdiKUcdpc, hv Scb^ha N T 
K\'ito Onshi yiuscum or .ht 
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He also excelled in portrait paintini^'s, an example ot which 
will be seen in the triptvch ol' three patriarchs ot the Zen sect, 
Daruma, Rinzai, and Tokusaii, preserved in the \otoku-in ot 


thcDaitaku-ji monastery 
of Kvoto. d'he tigures 
are delineated minutelv. 
As to the draperv, the 
bold lines and the shad- 
ings along them are made 
skilfulh' to gi^'c the 
desired effects. Daruma 
occupies the centre; to 
the left, sits Rinzai, with 
one hand tightly clench- 
ed (Fig. qS); and to the 
right, Tokusan, with his 
famous stick. 1 he deep 
serenity and mental 
purity reached bv Zen 
spiritual training are 
represented in their 
faces and postures b\' 
slight coloring, simple 
technique, and bold e.x- 
pression. 

( )guri Sotan, — 141^1, 
also a pupil of Shubun, is 
said to have dec'eloped 
great originalit\'. He 
llourished from about 
1462 and died in the 
year 14S1. He ser\'ed 



the Ashikaga Sh.ogun tic ‘o R-.:-/.!.. bv J.isoku ..\ i 


to y horn he used to 


?'i> K'yio 


present a painted Ian every Xew dears Day. 1 lie Honcho 
Gwashi says; “He was particularly skilful in painting lands- 
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capes. As to details oi his work, 
the \ arvino' chews ot mist or clouds 
interposed amonR the woods in 
sprmo-, ec'ince a spontaneous taste 
tor natural beautv.” But there re- 
mains no authentic painting; bv 
him. 

In the fifteenth eenturv, there 
lined also a tamous trio of landscape 
painters. Then were Xo-ami, (dei- 
ami, and So-ami, who were father, 
son and grandson in this order of 
relationship, and collectivelv called 
“San-Ami” which literallv meant 
three Ami. Thev all served Sho- 
gun Yoshimasa, notonlv as painters, 
but also as gardeners and connois- 
seurs. 

Xo-ami, properlv called Shin-no, 
was born in 1397 and died in about 
I4“6. He studied under Shubun 
and distinguished himself in paint- 
ing landscapes, human tigures, 
flowers and birds, which are said 
to be permeated with the charm 
ot Mokkei, the Chinese master of 
the Sung Uvnastv. I le was also 
versed in poetrv, the tea-cult and 
landscape o-ardenin", while he was 
a great connoisseur ol calligraphv 
and old Chinese paintings. But 
there remains no picture which 
can be proved to be his real 
work. 

Gei-ami, 1431-148;, son of Xd- 
ami, eras projierlv calleil .Shin-gei. 



Fi" so. AV.itcrf.iII, hvGci-.imi 
yit . -\ ' Cjdh'ii'u’n 
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Ilis paintino; was unlike his latlier’s and also different iroin that 
of his son So-arni. He showed orininalitr which was lurthcr 
dcA'clopcd b\' his pupil, Kci Shoki. His mastcr[nece (Fig. Pu) 
painted when he was riitv cears old, remains. It represents a 
priest passing o\-er a bridge near a watertall, and is said to be 
the best representative work b\' him. 

So-ami. son of Shin-gei, properlv called Shin-so, dourished in 
the time of the Shogun Yoshimasa in the later lifteenth centurv. 
He was a \’alet to the Shogun and \^'as noted for his draught- 
manship, especialh' in landscapes, human tigures, birds and 
tlowers, either in black and white or in light color. His stvle oi 
painting verv much resembled that of his grandfather, Xo-ami. 
He was a manv-sided man, and was distinguished cquallv in 
poetrv, the tea-cult, incense-testing contest and landscape gar- 
dening. Espcciallv he was a great expert in the methods of art 
appreciation. Landscape paintings in ink on paper, mounted 
in twcnt\ kakemono which are owned bv the Daisen-in temple, 
are famous works bv him. 

Keishoki, called also .Shokel or Hinraku-sai, flourished in the 
later lifteenth century. He displaved precocious talent in paint- 
ing. being especially noted for his Buddhist and Taoist tigures, 
alter which his landscapes and secular ligures come next in ex- 
cellence. He studied [lainting from Gei-ami. But it seems that 
he drew inspiration from the works bv Mokkei and .Shubun. 

During the later Muromachi Period, there developed a new 
stvle of painting, which is called tlic Kano .School, d'hree great 
landscape painters, Josetsu, ShObun, and Sesshu, whom we Inn e 
described, had all studied seriouslv the stvle of Chinese painting 
ot the Sung and Yuan dcmastics, which .Sesshu had been foremost 
in Japanizing. \et, alter all, thev were priest-painters, to whom 
painting was rather a hobbv. But now the Kano masters, Masa- 
nobu, and his son Motonobu specialized in painting, d hev maLle 
remarkable progress bv adapting the native stede of the d'osa 
School to their own which thev had acc|uired through the Chi- 
nese masters and their Japanese followers, linallv establishing 
the Kano school, w hich became the most important school of 
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painting in the tollowing two periods, that is, Moniowuna and 
Yedo. 

kand Masanobii, igt-f-i ttt, calletl Shirojird, atterwanls Oi- 
nosuke, is as born in the \ illaL;c ot' Ivand, I/u, Irom wbieb his 
lamilv name \\ as deri\-eiL I Ic studied painting earh' under Shu- 
bun and Sdtan, and served the Shogun \ Osldniasa w ith his art. 
He originated the Kand stvle. Ills son Motonobu w as the most 
celebrated master painter in tlie later Murnmachi Period. (Fig. 
ice) 



Fis;. lie. Land^cif'e, In XL^anoSLi 
kwio Onshi \fv:eum o'- .lu 


Kand Motonobu, 1476-1 ; son of Kand Masanobu, was 
noted from his earlv da vs for his artistic talent, which won high 
fae or from the Shogun who appointed him as his valet. He 
was made a court painter also and honoured with the title “I Id- 
gen”; he is popularlv called Ko -1 Idgen, or F.lder-Hdgen. He 
elid his best in bringing the Japanese and Chinese scvles into 
perfect harmonv, and established the canon of the Kand School 
that had lieen lounded bv his lather, Masanobu. Hie reason whv 
Motonobu grew to be the lather ot the Kand School was mainlv 
his Japani/.ing aliilitv. 

He married Chivo, ilaughter ot 'I'osa Mitsunohu, the distin- 
guished master painter ol the lusa School. I'liis matrimonial al- 
liance w'ith a representative ot the Japanese sti'le ot painting 
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liid much towanl (Ic\'cl()piii<^ the Kano stvle. In i tcS he sent a 
series ul Iiis pietiires to China. 'J'hev soon p;ained him so much 
respect that not .1 tew Chinese artists ol the time wrote him to 
come oeer and teach them. \\ ith IsessliO he was one ol the two 
most outst.mdinp jiainters in the Muroniachi Period. Howee er, 
when we compare his p.untinp with th.it ol .Sesshu there is a 
oreat dilicrcnce between them. .Motonohu showed his masterh' 
hnisli in l.tndlsL.ijics in monochromes as well as m liLjht colors; 
.ind his p.iintinps .ii'c dist mL;uished i)\ the mellow tones ol his 
strokes and line dehne.ition. aji[)ealinL; much to the taste ol the 
l.ip.mese. Aesshu, on the other hand, h.id in.istered thorouphh' 
the ink p.iint mu ol Sunu .uul li.m, and sliow eii oriuin.ilit \ . But 
.Motonoliu did more' lor the j.i|>.mi/ation ol the Siino and 'l ii.in 
st\ le, .uul lelt Us .I uuiiiIh r ol his m.isierpieces, I lis erc’ntcst .uul 
most repic'sc malic i ccorks .irc- ihe pictures painted on the slid- 
ing sci'ecns ill the rooms ol the Pc-iun-in ol the .M\ osliin-ji 

mon.isterc .it l\\ olo. I he pic tu res .ire now peclcci oil and mount- 
cd .IS lortc-nmc k.ikcmono. A, mic ,i j-j. ui nioiioc hronu s, others 
liulitlc c olorc d, .ic c ordiiiu lo I he suhiecl'. I lie Chinese pic t lire s 
douht Ic'ss sc r \ c d t iu .1 rl is| .o mode N n ir i.indse .i[H's, ilow e rs, .1 nd 
hi I els, hut Ul c omposit !o;i .Is Weil .is m c \pri ssi( 111, I he re .ire t r.ic c s 
ol [.ip.ini/.it ion. i iieie c el, m I hcsc pie Uii es ewerc i h.uMe terisi ic' ol 
Ins |\i in! inu is cc e II re pia se n led. Acme oi I he 111 .ire pre seaw cel m the 
1 \ c olo ( Inslii .\ I use um ol \ ri .uid in i he lok \ o 1 mpe ri.i 1 I Ii nisc- 
holi I Miise um I A( c- pp : a 4 ) 

1 he ! ( il low ■ ’ ,n e .1 Ise 1 i me sis w orks In \ lot ollohu : 

1 ne I :u i A s ( 1! 1 1 a Ape )s|',i i K’ 1 \ e r m C li 1 n.i . \ n.i t lon.il 

I re .(sina . 1 1 a. .1 i-.i ■ 1 I e mple , l\ \ e iie > pi e I ec I ure \ h uin 1 1 ( 1 in lour 

k.ikemiiUii 1 r k ;'.i ; : ' I ■ nu < I'l p.i ; >e r. Now pi'csei'ced inthe N.ir.l 

linpe ri.l ! 1 |oUs( ill ill! \ llise U’M I I - 14. I II 

h low e : s .! I a 1 Bri'.s \ ti.iiiein.il t re .isuie-. I I.nsen.-in temple'. 
Kci'to, .\ lounte ei III e mm k.ike-niono. C oiore'd on t'.iper. \ow 
['I'c '1 : \ e el : n t he l\ c o| o ( Iiisll 1 \ hise imi < || \ r! . 

Aii.ik.i 1 ri.iei. \ n.ition.il tre.isute, Ze nrm-a tcmi'ie, keotei. 
\ lour. t e 1 1 Ul .1 k.ike mono ''! mill ic e ole ii’c d on p.ipe r 

I lie |..;'.i.'le sc n.i 1 1 \ e si \ jc. 1 >! p.i.n t u -4 rc pi'c sc n t e d lie the 1 e 0.1 
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School declined \’crv much in this period. But 1 ( sa MitsLinohu, 
the contemporarc' ot Sesshu ami Motonobu, tiourished in the 
beeinninsj ui the sixteenth ceiiturv. It u as remarkable that he 
raised the tame ot the timc-'nonoreel ^ amato-e painting, which 
w as almost eh lnct awa\' m tlic ape when the new' school ot snmi- 
t\ the black and white paintinp, was so popular, lie enhanced 
his tan'ie bv his elaborate and delicate paintinp in rich colors. 
One of his best works is the illustrated histoiw ot the ki\'omi/Li- 
dcra temple, which is composed ot three scrolls owned bv the 
d'okvo Imperial Household Museum. (Fpp. tea) 


;. tsCLLBriKK 

1 he Buddhist sculpture of the Muromachi Period de=’clined 
pitifullv because the Buddhist sects, which had needed manv 
Buddhist tigures, did not prosper as before. But noticeable pro- 
gress was made in portrait sculpture because of the popularltv of 
Zen Buddhisnt among the leading class of people. The Zen Bud- 
(.lltism, which had little need of Buddhist tigures, taught the 
importance ot the indi\ idiial mind. This attitude of Zcii Bud- 
dhism naturallv valued the greatness of the individual person- 
alit\' and also resulted in the adoration (jf portrait tigures of high 
priests or great personages. 'I'hcreforc the greater works of 
sculf’-tLire in this period are found among portrait sculpture. 

It should he noticed that for the tirst time in this perit)!.! the 
Noll dr.ima became one of the retineil amusements among the 
feudal l.xircns and aristcieratic class. For this the caiwdng of Xoh 
masks became a special work anil in this held new progress was 
attained. 

.\s the medium (,l sculpture, wood was used almost cntirch', 
and metal work was extremelv rare. 

.\s a whole, the sculpture ol this period made progress onh' in 
jiortra.it sculpture and Noli maisks. .\nel all other kinds of sculp- 
ture declined. But a lew Budelhist sects w hich needed Buddhist 
ligurcs stdl existed and w antcai some ligures to he w'orshipped. 
ihei showed a certain st\lc and tccluiique, which were peculiar 
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to this period. 

'1 he Buddhist sculpture, which was made principal Iv of wood, 
lost the preatness and lluencv ot the Kamakura st\ le, but tried to 
imitate the delieaev and flowerv ctrectot the Fujiwara sculpture. 
But it tell into a leeblc delicacv, decorated with rather hea\ 
coloring. It was peneralh’ coc eretl u ith polden foils; cicsipns on 
robes were pold laccpiereil or wrouifht in cut pold. Nevertheless, 
it was far inleriur to that delicate and liiphh' rehned w urk of 
the Fuiiwara Period. 

In the ’rok\o Imperial Household Museum is a ligure ui 
Kwannon, the Buddhist god cd merev. I'his is one of the finest 
examples produced in 
the carlv part of this 
period, that is, about 
the fourteenth cen- 
turv. It is a verv 
decorative statue. fFig. 

ISS) 

.A.mong the leading 
sculptors of this period 
there were two schools, 
namelv the Middle 
Buddhist workshop 
and the West Buddhist 
w orkshop, both in K\'o- 
to. Idle former was 
represented In the des- 
cendants of Jdcho. In- 
shin, Inid and liishd 
were conspiciuais a- 
niong the sculptors of' 

school was represented 
hv those w ho \\ ere 

followers ( 1 the st\ le ^ he I’r.tsr l)Lit'-u;;.u XT 

of 1 nkei. Korin, «c.,7 to' i, 
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Koshu, and Kosei were known as master hands. 

The portrait sculpture made its de\elopment onlv in wood, 
and it was decorated with slirrhtlv colored designs on plastered 
or laccjuered ground. The eves inserted were gencralh' quart/, 
having an intuitive glitter. It was also verv realistic in indie itlu- 
al form and character. 

The portrait sculpture in this period represents usuallv the 
finnres of founders of Zen temples, because of the prosperitv of 
Zen Buddhism, and thev are enshrined in founders' halls of the 
monasterv. Besides high priests, the dtanors or patrons ol Zen 
Buddhism are sometimes figured and enshrined in the temples to 
which thev are intimatelv related. The tigure ot Shogun \ oshi- 
mitsu in the Golden Pavilion and that of Shogun Yoshimasa in 
the Silver Pavilion 
are both famous e.x- 
amplcs. 

In the Fusai-ji 
temple, not far from 
the Tachikawa Sta- 
tion, about thirtv 
kilometres west 
from Tokvo, is a 
figure ol the priest 
Butsugai (Fig. ict), 
the first abbot of the 
temple. The temple 
was loundcd b\' the 
feudal haron of the 
district in the lourth 
rear of Bun«a 
(i 3 1 1), and belonged 
to the Rinzai sect 
of Zen Buddhism. 

The tinure is made 

ol wood, and sits Fit;. 1/4 Rriebt D.iio Kokushi r. - 

CrOS^-lcRO-cd on a Myokri-ji. hkinnmiy.i 
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chair, holdinc: a staff in the riy:ht hand. The sacred robe lianas 
down over the knees, flanked bv long sleeves, d o represent the 
wrinkles ol the aged priest the flesh is deeplv scooped ofl, mak- 
ing sharp edge lines on the cheeks. This technique has a unique 
eflect in presenting the old man’s phvsiognom\' bv a remarkable 
contrast of llglit and shade. A similar technique is used in show- 
ing the folds of the robe. All the surface ol the figure is now 
black, but originallv the robe was decorated with patterns on 
the lacquered ground. In the interior side is an inscription stat- 
ing that the figure was made in the third \ car ot Oan (137c). 
It was only nine vears after his death, which happened in his 
seventv-eighth year. As a whole, the statue seems to represent 
the character and actual physiognomy of this aged priest, and is 
a highly representative work produced in the earlv vears ot this 
period. 

Another remarkable example (Fig. 104)0! the portrait figure 
representing a high priest of the Zen sect remains in the founder's 
hall of the M\ oko-ii monastery near Ichinomiya citv, Gifu. The 
figure represents Daio Kokushi, a high priest of Zen Buddhism 
in the Kamakura Period. It is made of wood and sits cross-leg- 
ged on a stool. Both hands are placed on the knee, and the right 
hand holds a statf. d'he massive head upon the well built bodv 
vith glittering eves of quartz, represents realistically the dignity 
and force of a Zen priest in magnificent form. There is a trace of 
colored design applied to the lac(]uered ground. 

Confucianism In Japan has a longer history than Buddlfisin 
and has done much lor the moral development In the political 
and social Hie of the people. During the I'eudal period, tliat 
is, from the Kamakura to the end ol the Yedo Period, parallel 
with the Zen Buddhism, it had nianv followers among tire mili- 
tary class ol people. In dliierent districts there were schools for 
Conlucianism under the patronage ol feudal barons. 

In Ashikaga, a historical town, i ao kilometres north from 
Tok\'o, w as a school ol Conlucianism; there still remains an <ald 
temple dedicated to Confucius, and originally attached to the 
school. In this holv cdilicc is enshrined a unique uooden statue 
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ot ConlLicius. (Fiq- i C 1 he tiL^ure is tlatcd the third t ear < )t 1 em- 

iiKJii ( I 1 14 ). It represents Coniucius, in his adi aiiced aii^e, u ith a 

lont; beard, as he sits cjLiicth’. 1 he character and dipniti' ol the 

sapre is well expressed in the contemplative pose. 1 he snrrace is 

now quite plain, hut it was orisiinallv decorated u ith a licsiian, 

and a trace ol polden loil remains on part ol the collar, i'his is 

the best and the oldest specimen ot the tio-ure of Confucius in 

1 0 

wood. 


4 MFl'.M. WORK 


The industrial arts ot the 
Muromachi Period developed 
along with the feudal pros- 
peritv, and the metal work 
made remarkable progress 
because of the practical need 
of arms and armor for use in 
the wars so ciften tought in 
the capital and elsewhere 
throughout this perii.id. Ex- 
cellent suits of armor were 
made for Shoguns and other 
militaiA' aristocrats, and niani’ 
were dedicated to shrines and 
temples, with pra \‘ers tor their 
donor's \'ictor\' and prosperi- 
tv. Thcretorc, examples of 
armor ot this period remain 
mosth' in BuvUlhist and Shin- 
to shrines. 

In the department of arms 
and armor ot the Aletro- 
politan Museum ol ^\.rt, Xeu 
dork, there is a good collec- 
tion ot Japanese armor in 
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i'lM i.:“. Dcxuratioii ut Suurd b\ Goto \u’0 

7ok\o Jmj'inal Houh'lioLi Mmeuji 

which there is an excellent specimen ot o-yoroi, or grand armor 
of this period. (Fig. ic 6 ) It consists ol helmet and defences for 
bodv, shoulders, thighs and armpits, dating from the late four- 
teenth centum". The most notable teature of the suit lies in 
the rich ornamentation applied to it without tresspassing upon 
the practicality of armor. A new technique that de\"clopcd in 
this period will he noticed in the lacquered metal fittings. 

Among armor-smiths, Mvochin Munevasu was the greatest 
iigure. ills descendants kept up the fame of the family for 
scycral centuries following, and Xohuie, the sc">"entccnth Myo- 
chin, displayed extraordinary skill in tempering iron. Sotomc 
Nohuyasu, a pupil of Xobuie, is lamous as the founder of a new 
st\ lc ol helmet. 

I'hc art ot swordsmith made remarkable dc\'elopmcnt. In 
this pcrioel ncn\" progress w as made in the decoration of sword 
mountings, 'i'hc most excellent svrord mountings in metal were 
produced by (iotd \ 0)0 who was the founder of the Ciotd School 
which llourished lor lour ceiuuries. hTijd was born in Mino 
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province and is said to have died there in 1512 at the age ot 
seventv. He worked chiellv on the designs supplied hv Kano 
Motonobu and was granted the honorable title “Ilo-in” bv the 
Emperor. He car\'ed Iigurcs of dragons and lions, men and other 
subjects in high relief. Ilis works are full of vigor and life-like 
movement, and arc characterized bv dignitvand exquisite work- 
manship. Sewral exaniples bv liim are shown in Fig. 127. 

I lis son Goto Sojo and his grandson Joshin were also good 
caiwers in this period but these iirst three masters ol the Goto 
School did not engrave their signatures on their works; and their 
genuineness was certificated bv the artists of the Gotd School. 

d he art ot hilt-guard or tsnhd hail an epoch-making develoji- 
ment in ornamentation, and lormed a special art industri' in 
V hich the L urctada taniilv became most celcbrateil. 1 he design 
was carexd in rebel and was verv picturesque. 

[ metaila Shigei’oshi, who was emploved b\’ the Shogun Yo- 
shimitsu, produced excellent hilt-guards. Kaneie (the iirst) who 
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li\'cd at Fubhinii, near Iwotn, and llouriblied in the earh' part ol 
this period, beo'un to make picturesque Lle'.ip'ns in reliel tor iron 
hilt-;2^uards. His desio;ns were landscapes, and tipures od' men, 
plants, and animals, all displaviiiLr exquisite chiselling. M\'ochiii 
Xobule also, w hose speclalt\' w,is armor, produced master- 
pieces in hilt-q-uards of iron. 

In the art ot cast iron kettles used in the tea - ceremonw, the 
w ork made at *Vshiva m the proednee of Chiku/en, was esteem- 
ed highlv bv virtuosi. 'I'he kettles made at Ashiva have smooth 
surfaces, ami the designs, bv such master painters as Sesshu and 
Tosa Mitsunobu, were sometimes wrought out bv .Vshica arti- 
sans. An example ol Ashiva kettles is reproduced in Fig. loS. It 
has a design composed of plum ami paulownia trees, said to have 
been drawn bv IMitsunobu. Also at 1 emms'o in the province of 
Shimotsuke, good work in iron kettles was produced. Their sur- 
face is rough and mostlv ot no design. But thev were likewise 
appreciated bv the tea masters. 

5. L.VCQFKK \V\RK 

In this period the art of lacquer work also made a new and 
notable dcwclopment in raised gold lacquer and nashi-ji or gold 
pear-skin-like ground, d'hc most famous artists of this period 
were Igarashi Shinsai and Ko-ami .Michinaga. Thev produced 
excellent and elaborate wares. 

Ko-ami Michinaga, who was personal attendant of the Shogun 
h'oshimasa, w as lamous for both raised gold lacquer and work 
in the /cg/if/.'/n st\ le. In the to^uLislii stc'le ,1 design made ot gold 
iact|ucr is applied tea the lacquered ground and coc'ered b\' thin 
transparent lacquer; then the gold lacquer design is polished out 
on the e\ en surface. 1 he designs w roiigdit bv Irim arc said to 
haw been supplied Iw Kano IMotom.hu, Xo-ami, So-ami and 
other painters. In c.irrving out the picturesque designs supplied 
b\' such master painters of his time, he used skillfullv the raised 
and flat F'gh/u.'/,/ gold lacquer. In repn.diucing rocks the raised 
lacc[Uer w ,is iru.st suitable. 
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Fia;. 109. Gold Lacquer De^k, bv Ij^arashi Shinsai 
fmperi.il HuuseholJ ColL\-:hiit 


Is^arashi Shinsai was another noted gold lacquer artist, also 
patronized bv the Shogun Yoshimasa. d'here is an excellent ex- 
ample of his work in the Imperial hou^eliold collection. It is 
composed of bun-Jai or writing desk (Fig. ico) and siizurilhiko, 
or ink-stone box. (Fig. no) The work has a popular romantic 
design called 'I'sutano H(;somichi, or Ivy Lane, taken irom a 
famous storv entitled Ise Ylonogatari. For this design the work 
is given the title “Tsutano I losomichi.” I'his is an excellent 
representative work of raised gold lacquer, highlv developed in 
this period. 

In the collection ol Baron iNlasuda is anotlicr excellent ex- 
ample (Fig. Ill), also highlv representatise ot the gold lacquer 
of this period. It is a high square box for keeping incense, and 
measures about 20 centimetres in height, d he construction is 
extrcmelv tender in execution, and unexpcctcdlv light in weight. 
'1 he decoration consists ol the moon, autumnal grasses, rocks, 
birds, calligraphic elements, and a anous kinds ol insects; allot 
vcliicii are combined and apphcei most delicatelv to the outside 
and Inside. The raised and togiJjsh: stide gold lacquer is exe- 
cuted excel lentlv. 
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Ii! the earlier pa.rt ot this periorl, icrninoku tea-howls, such .is 
ve/k’/V, xiiieki, anil lee/,' ;.///, and wise-, and iiieeii'.e bLirners oi ;c!;i 
poreelain, were iinporteei Ironi China and hi^hh' aj^preeiated Iw 
Cha-iin, or adepts in tea-eult. At the same time the e^reat popn- 
laritv ol the tea-cult encourau’ed the potters in e anuiis panAs ol 
the coLintrv to proeluce wares that were sulteel to tire reline- 
ment ol the ceremons', and m diilercnt places new kilns were esta- 
blislted. Shino, Jo-o-Shi^araki, Imbe, and Karatsu w'ares w ere 
all well known potteries of this period produced for the patrons 
and masters of the tea-cult. The onlv real porcelain w ork w as 
Imari. 

In the latter part ot the period, Spanish and Portuguese mer- 
chants brought their native potterv wares as well as Cochin, 
Luzon, and Aanam wares. Thev were much appreciated hv tea- 
masters and had a certain influence on the art of Japanese cera- 
mics. 

Shino-vaki ware was made first during the Bummei Era (1469 
-i486) bv order of a Chafn named Shino Soshin, serving the 
Shogun Yoshimasa, who directed a Seto potter of Owari, to 
make him tea-utensils. The ware itself was of rough qualitv, and 
it was glazed with a verv thick white enamel, crackled and 
usuallv painted with rude floral design. However, a special 
beautv was found in its glaze and design. 

Jo-o-Shigaraki w are was made during the Eisho Era (1^04 
— 1520) at Shigaraki in the province ot Omi. fhev produced 
mainlv water pots, tea-firs and flower vases that were much 
appreciated bv the famous tea master called Jo-6. The ware thus 
produced w as called Jo-o-Shigaraki. It is verv hard and heavv, 
and glazed with an enamel of a deep vellowush red. 'fhe better 
kind IS again covered in parts bv pouring, with a transparent 
light blue glaze on it. 

Imbe-vaki ware has the factories w hich have alwavs been 
situated in the neighbourhood of the tow n of Imbe in the pro- 
vince ot Bizen. This province has a long historv in the potterv 
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iiukistrv of japan. IIo\vc\'cr, work with arCi'^tiL merit began in 
this period. Lite ware is made ot peeuliarh' haial and e\tremel\“ 
dense elav of a reddish browm color whieli a.s modelled into 
tea-ntensils, such as bottles or small \ ases. 

KaratsLi-\ aki "ware, the factorv ot w hich is situateil at tlie 
loot ol a bill near Karatsu in the pro\ Ince ol Ilizen, has a lonp 
hlstuim. In this period, enconrapexl b\' tile p<apularit\' ol the te.i- 
ccremonv, in which Korean potterv wnis highh' appreciatenl b\' 
tea drinkers, then' bepan to produce an imitation ol the Korean 
work, w hich is now called Oku-Korai. meaning “OUl Korean. 

BUDDHIST ARCTIlTFCrURT 

Gencrallv speaking, the architecture of the Muromachi Period 
(itH'-itbp) follows the stvlcs dc\ elo[)ed in the Kamakura 
Period immediatclv preceding. But there was a fuller develop- 
ment in the monastery buildings of the Zen sect which was most 
popular among the leading class of people. The architectural 
stvle of the Zen monastery was chietlv Chinese. It was called 
K/nn'd and was introduced in the Kamakura Period. We ex- 
plained wdien we studied the Zen architecture of the Kamakura 
Period the complete arrangement of buildings in the Zen 
monastery. 

I'here remains no original example of the complete arrange- 
ment of a Zen monastery built in this period. But we have some 
representative buildings tliat once formed important parts of 
Zen monasteries. 

In the 1 ofuku-ji, a head monastery of the Rinzai branch of 
the Zen sect in K\'oto, there remain the Sammon-gate, the medi- 
tation hall, or Zendo, and the toilet orTosu, w hich were erected 
in this period. 

.Vt Besshu, a iamous hot spwing resort in Shinano province, 
stands an octagonal tour-storied stupa of Anraku-ji monastery. 
(Pig. lie) ibis stupa wnts erected m the early fourteenth 
century, and is a unique example hat ing an octagonal roof and 
beautiful appearance. 'I'he complicated system of brackets and 
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radiatetl raltcrs sn',- 
tainlny- the ca\ cs all 
rc[’>!v^cnt the Chinese 

technique. In the in- ^ ; . 

tenor ul the lirst store If XI 

called \ 

va, is a famous place 

celebrated for land- u 

scape scenerv, known 

for main- rears be '— --** 

the name Kokeisan. -. , .^ , 

In the fourteenth cen- " '- j..ii 

ture, MusoKokushi, 

a lamous priest ot the -' — ijiiiliijilijj' 'jijjriii iiit' ' i 

Zen sect, founded 

here a Buddhist mo- F;-. n:. Oa.i-onal stap.i n.t 

nasterv called F.ihd-ji. Jnnibi-n. 

The main temple, K\eannon-do, founded be him in the eear 
Iti4, still exists in a state of nood presereatinn, showing the 
Chinese stele of architecture which had deeeloped in the Kama- 
kura Period. 

However, what we are here particularlv concerned with is an- 
other building of this monasterv, which was erected to enshrine 
the figure of the priest Muso Kokushi, the founder ot this monas- 
terv, soon after his death in 1352. (Fig. I 13) Therefore the build- 
inij- is called the Founder's Hall, or the Kaisan-do. It consists ot a 
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main temple and a hall of worship, joined together bv a corridor. 
The hall of worship or Raido In front Is much larger than the 
main temple. It is one-storied building ol three spans. The root 
is thatched with the bark of /ii?ioki and has a beautiful slope in 
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front and at the rear. L nder the ea\-es, immediatelv o\-er the 
pillars, are shown groups of brackets forming a magnihcent kind 
of cornice, d'he ratters are arranged in radii like the bones of a 
fan. These are all characteristic features of the Chinese stvle of 
architecture. The ground floor of the interior of the hall is tiled 
and spacious for receiving adorants of the main temple. The 
main temple stands on a higher ground. It is of one span, and the 
construction of brackets is much simpler than that of the hall of 
worship. In the innermost place, the holv of holies, is enshrined 
a figure of the founder. In a niche at either entrance of the temple 
are kept the tablets made sacred to all the deceased chief abbots 
of this monastery. So this temple has in its essential nature the 
significance of a mausoleum building. The most noticeable feature 
of this architecture lies m the tact that the sanctuary and the main 
temple are connected b\' a corridor. This stvle of architecture was 
the prototype of the gongen-'zukuri which developed later in the 
Shinto architecture of the Momovama ami Yedo periods. 
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About I ^ kilometres north irom 'iakuvama in the pro\’inee 
of Ilida stands the .\nkoku-ii monasterv. It was one ot the pro- 
vincial monasteries erected bv I'akauii, the first .Vshlkaga Sho- 
o-Lin, who desired to have, under Imperial sanction, a pro\dncial 
monasterv in each province. The orip^inal buildings ot this mon- 
asterv no longer exist, but there remains an old building erected 
in 14CS, in which are contained a complete set ot Buddhist scrip- 
tures. It is a two-storied building of three spans built in the 
Chinese stvle. fFig. 1 14) The roof is thatched with shingles and 
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has a bcautitul shape, each corner being curved skvward. In the 
middle ot the interior is set a revolving depositorv(r;Hso) for the 
scriptures, contric'ed so as to revolve on an axis. The rhizo de- 
positorv is also a rare example made in the same period as the 
building. In the construction ot this architecture, the carving 
applied to the block called tahasiuni. which is inserted over the 
bracket svstem to sustain the ratter, is to be noted, ddie carvino- 
is simple but has several varieties. Some have a carving of cloud- 
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torm and others, tloral design (Fig. i 1 1), and the car\dng in the 
cornice is highlv decora- 
tic'c. 

Besides the Chinese 
st\'lc of architecture, the 
recdval of the ancient 
st\ le of \ara architec- 
ture was noticeable in 
the Buddhist temples 
ot the Muromachi 
Period. The best of such 
examples are the hve- 
storied stupa and the 
lo-kondo or Golden 
Hall of the Fast of the 
Kofuku-ji moiiasterv at 
.\ara, both standing on 
a lo\\’ hill confronting the famous pond called Saruzawa-no-ike 
and commanding a beautiful site. 

The live-storied stupa (Fig. ii6) was rebuilt in the Oei Era 
(1393-1427), in accordance with the plan of the original stupa 
erected in the Xara Period. The first store measures 28.93 
square, and about [ 7c leet high, including the tinial. It is the 
highest Buddhist tower, ne.\t onlv to that of the To-jl of Kvoto. 
It has no verandah at the first stor'u The outside is painted red 
but the interior has no coloring. \ he pillars, rafters, and brackets 
are all stoutlv formed, giving an appearance of grandeur in con- 
struction and beautitu! balance. 

d’hc Golden I lull ol the least w as built at the same time with 
the stupa. It also has the particular stvles of the Xara architec- 
ture. fhe root has tour hips, and in front, under the deep eac'cs, 
are shown eight columns w ithout walls, making a magniticent 
columnal hicade. d he interior has no lloor. .Ylthough in details 
there is the technique ol the .\luromachi Period, we sec in both 
buildings a re\u\ al ol the architecture ol the Xara Period, giving- 
important examples in the historv ol Japanese architecture. 
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In tlie Murcnnachl Period ( i 334 I 5 “3), a remarkable new de- 
\'elopnient was made in residential architecture in combination 
U'ith the art ol nardenino^. Such development u ill be seen in the 
two greatest examples remaining in Kvtito. 1 lie one is the Ivin- 
kaku or “Golden Pavilion” of the Rokuon-ji monasterv, and the 
other is the Ginkaku or “Silver Pavilion” ot the Jisho-ji mona- 
sterv. 

In the Golden Pavilion and its garden we see certain traces 
of the old stvle of resieience, known hv the name ot shindoi- 
zitkurL which developed in the Fuiiwara Period, while in the 
Silver Pavilion we find an entirelv new stvle of residential ar- 
chitecture, which is called s/iuiii-zuk'iri The full development ol 
this sJwiii-zukuri architecture was made in the Momovama and 
Yedo periods that followed the Muromachi Period. 

Bricllv speaking, the shoht-zuknrt. architecture is characterized 
bv the existence of a low elevated room, or ]oddn-m-ma, in which 
are found an alcove, or loko-no-ma , an ornamental shelf, and the 
desk ledue called shout-'^dnuie. The rooms are divided bv slidinR 
screens on which are gcnerallv painted pictures in black and 
white. The front, left, and right sides of the rooms usuallv open 
into the garden bv sliding screens pasted over with transparent 
paper on the upper half, and panelled on the lower half, or bv 
windows, all allowing the Hglit to be ditfused into the rooms and 
to reveal the beautiful sight ot the gardens when the screens are 
slid back. In the alcove is hung a picture, in front of which is set 
an incense burner and a llower vase. The building as a whole 
seems to hac'c been carelullv planned to form an integral part of 
the garden rather than to have the garden an integral part of 
the architecture. 

'This stvle ot architecture is much intiuenced bv the philosoph\' 
of Zen Buddhism and the tea-cult, in which rusticitv and simpli- 
citv were highlv appreciated. \\ ith certain modifications its es- 
sentials still suiwiw in the prcsent-da\‘ residential architecture 
of pure Japanese st\dc. 
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Althou'jh i^ardcns were built \'erv eurlv in the hibtorv ot 
japan, there remains nu eomplete example e)leler than the Muro- 
maehi Period. 

According to a record in the Xdhnn-shoki or the Chroniclcb ot 
japan, the house ot Sopano 1 inako, the Premier in the reimi ol 
the F.mperor Suiko (t 42-62 S'), had a small pond dug in the court- 
\ ard, in the middle ol u hich was a little island. This garden 
might be taken as an example ot the earliest tvpe of Japanese 
gardens. 

In the Aara Period wild trees and tlowcrs, such as cherrv trees, 
plum trees, azaleas, iris, and other grasses v.-ere transplanted 
to gardens for the appreciation of their natural beautv. In tlie 
Alanvdshu and the Kwaituso, collections ot poems composed in 
the AAra Period, we find some poems referring to the natural 
beautv of such gardens in the A'ara Period. 

Such gardens as these seem to have continued to be laid out 
in much later ages. There are manv illustrations of them in pic- 
ture scrolls painted in the Kamakura Period to illustrate the life 
of the people. In F-'ig. i i 7, we have reproduced an example from 
a picture scroll called Matsuzaki Tenjin Eno;i, painted in the 
vear 1 3 1 1 . A room opens on a fine rustic garden, to which water 
is drawn through a wooden gutter, making a stream running 
along small hills where ducks plav at the margin of the water. 

On the other hand, however, in the Fujiwara Period a dehnlte 
stvle ol garden was crvstallized. This was called sliinJen-shiki 
garden, becai-ise it dec eloped in connection with the dwelling 
houses ot the Fujiw ara nobles, which were called shi/iJai-ziikti?-',, 
or “bed-chamber" stvle ol archlteeturi.'. 

In the shhuicn-zukuri garden there is a large pond laid out in 
tront ot the main building, facing the sunns' south where plants 
thrive best w ith plentc' ot light and w armth. ,\n island was built 
in the middle ol the pond; a highlv cuiwed bridge was spanned 
Iroin the north side ol the island, and a ikit bridge from the 
opposite side. The island w as spacious enough to har e a tempo- 
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rarv pavilion where music and dance might be performed in the 
ease of a (grand fete. On the southern shore of the pond was an 
artilieial hill. At each side of the pond stood a pavilion, facing 
the pond, one called Iziimi-doito and the other isuri-dono; both 
were connected bv a corridor with a larger building erected on 
either side of the main hall. Between the intervals of various 
buildings ran a narrow stream, forming here and there a pretty 
landscape scene with flowers and tiny plants transplanted from 
nrountains or plains, and linallv re.aching to the pond. 

In a book called Sakutei-ki compiled in the Kamakura Period 
and no remarkable change seems to have been introduced. 

Ill a book called Sakutel-ki compiled in the Kamakura Period 
is described the general principle of the Japanese gardens built 
before the Muromachi Period. I'lie book deals prineipallv with 
ponds, waterfalls, water led into gardens, rocks, trees and islands. 

As to ponds, the book gives important instructions. Ponds 
should be shallow and ducks be allowed to swim on the water, 
for the sake of ease and comlort to the host. The water should 
be led iii from the east aiul let go out trom the west so that all 
impurities mav be carried olT. 
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As to rock work in tonncctioii with ponds or strcMins. it Is 
explained how to imitate an ocean, a kirp;e rieer, a mountain 
stream or marsh\' land. Indeed, the liweliest imagination is useei 
in telling roek taddists how' to imitate wirious phases ot nature. 

,Vs to the shape ot islands, ten diltcrent t\'pes are mentioned. 
.Vmong others, are a hill island, a held island, a wood island, a 
cloiul-torm island, a “log-shaped” island, and a delta-shapeel is- 
land. A short description is given ol how' to construct all these 
diltcrent st\ les. For example, to get a hill islanei, an undulating 
hill is to be built up in the midst ot a pond, on which e\'crgrecn 
trees are to be densely planted; a sandv beach is to be made in 
Iront, and then rocks are to be erected on the beach as well as at 
the skirt of the hill. In order to have beautiful waterfalls in great 
variety, a number oi interesting instructions are gi\'en of the 
shape of the rocks to be used in their construction. It is said that 
if a waterfall be made facing the moun, the silver light of the 
moon mav be reflected over the falling water on a moonlight 
night. As to the virtue of trees, the book teaches that the trees 
were believed to be a mvstic ladder leading to heaven. When 
Buddha taught his peoples, he sat under a tree. When gods 
descended from heaven the\' took their wa\' through trees. 
Therefore the planting should be considered carefully in regard 
to the human dwelling. With such opinions, instructions arc 
given regarding dilFercnt kinds of trees and their locations in 
gardens. 

After all, in the gardens constructed before the Muronuichi 
Period, appreciation ol the value ol the natural beaut\\ consist- 
ing mainh' ol ponds, hills, rocks, trees, and w aters, was stressed 
most. 

At the beginning ot the Muromachi Period, the *\shikaga 
Shoguns and their generals lived in Kvoto and longed after the 
flow ers' litc ot court nobles ot the Fujlw ara Perioil. d herefore, 
their residential buildings and gardens had much resemblance to 
those ol the shhidiii-zukuri stvlc ol arehiteeture and the sliuhlcii- 
sliiki st\le ot garden, both prospering in the Fujiw ara Period. 

1 he most l,mious ol the kind w ere the palatial buildings erect- 
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cJ b\' the ^Vshikaga ShoRiin \ oshiinitsu at Muromachi in K^oto, 
which was called Hana-no-goshc), or Palace ot Flowers, .uul his 
villa at Kitavaina in a suburb oh Kvoto. The villa, with its 
Cloldcn Pa\ ilion, still remains. 

Flovever, the taste and characteristics peculiar to the resi- 
dential architecture of the Muromachi Period, bepan to express 
themselves when the eighth ShovLin, Ashikatja \oshimasa, built 
his retiring; residence at I Iigashi-\ aina. 

The art of g ardenino of this perioci owes much to the direction 
of Zen priests, such as Muso or So-ami. I ntler such circum- 
stances it was nreatlv inlluenced hv the doctrine ot Zen Bud- 
dhism. In the garden of the Silver Pavilion of Kvoto, we find, 
an epoch-making change that had never developed before. It is 
\'erv dilierent trom that ot the shhiJen-sliiki st\de of garden. In 
the garden of shtndcn-ihik: stvlc decorated boats foated on the 
pond. However, the garden of this st\'le is planned for one to 
appreciate its natural beaut\' bv walking quietlv around in the 
garden. Theretorethisstvle of garden iscalled kahu-shiki garden, 
which means literalh' ''stroll garden.” 

There arc two other lamous examples of a similar tvpe of 
garden laid out in the .Muromachi Period; one is at the Tenr\'u- 
ji monasterv, and the other in the Saiho-ji monasterv, both in 
the suburbs of Kvoto. 

d'hcre was another stvle of garden, called htra-saiisin or karc- 
sjtmti; the former means literalh a level garden; and the latter, 
a latulscape garden with dr\’ stream-basin. Both have a similar 
st\de. 1 his st\de ot garden became much smaller and more 
s\ inbolie and similar in taste to the coiitemporari' landscajie 
paintings in black and white. In the R\Tian-ii temple and also in 
the Daiseii-in temple, we can tmd the most representatiew gar- 
dens ol this st\ le, both remaining In good preserwition from the 
Muromachi Period. 

We shall iioM' descriiie some impiortant e.xamples of gardens 
laid out in the Muromachi Period. 

The ’leiirvu-ji garden (Fig. iiM) is laid out at the Tenrvu-ii 
monasteri' In a sutiurb (.>1 K\ oto, a short v alk from the terminus 
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of the Arashivama tram line. This monasterv was erected for 
the Emperor Godaigo bv Ashikaga Takanji, the tirst Shogun of 
the Ashikaga famllv. The buildings and the garden were con- 
structed under the directorship of the first abbot, Muso Kokushi, 
who was an able expert in the ai-t of gardening. The original 
buildings tvere lost manv vcars ago, and now onlv the garden 
remains. It is in almost its original condition, and Is one of the 
best examples of the “stroll garden.” This garden is a little 
older than the Ginkaku-ji garden. It is formed at the foot of 
a hill beautifully groved. A pond lies at the skirt of the hill, 
and a stone bridge is spanned across to a miniature Island. A 
number of rocks with fantastic shapes are arranged at the edge 
ol the pond and there are a tew in the water. A waterfall tlows 
down from the hill. ^Vlthough a path leads round the edge of the 
pond, the garden is mainlv intended to be appreciated from the 
interior ot the abbot’s dwelling. 

The Salho-ji garden (Fig. iiy) is situated on the southern 
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skirt of Mount Arashivama in a suburb of Kvoto, and can 
he reached easih' bv a train car from Kvoto. The Saiho-ji 
monastcrv has a long- historv, but the garden was laid out 
at the beginning of the Muromachi Period, when the priest 
Mu>d Kokushi re-erected the buildings of this monastery. I'he 
garden is also a rare example ol the stroll garden built at the 
beginning of the Kluromachi Period. The heart of the garden 
is made b\- the pond called Ogon-chi, or Golden pond, which is 
dug in a level space at the toot ot a hill. In the pond have been 
made two car three little wooded islands, to which extend bridges 
covered with earth. At the edges ot the pond and also in the 
water as usual, there arc rocks. Surrounding it ec'ergreen trees 
have been planted, and the path goes round under the trees 
along the pond. The poetic atmo.sphcre of a wild wood and the 
cjiiiet feeling of still water are eliected most harmoniously bv the 
ingenious art ol the gardener. At present the most characteristic 
tcature of the garden is the moss all o\'cr the ground under the 
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trees throughout the garden. The soft verdure of the delicate 
moss, which is said to ha^'e more than twentv varieties, makes 
different patterns wrought onlv bv nature. Because of this, the 
monastcrv gets the name Koke-dera, meaning “the Temple of 
Moss.” At a side of the pond stands a tinv tea house, which was 
re-erected at the beginnino; of the seventeenth centurv, about 
two centuries and a half after the original one, which was made 
with the garden itself. 

The Rc Oan-ji garden (Fig. lac) is in the Rvuan-ji temple 
situated at the southwest side of a historical hill called Kinu- 
gasa-vama, a short distance trom the Rvuan-ji stop of the .Vrashi- 
vama tram car line from Kvoto. d'his temple, belonging to the 
Zen sect, was founded bv a general called I losokawa Katsumoto, 
who served the Shogun 1 oshiniasa during the Bummei Era 
(1469-1486). The founder lived here in his later vears, and the 
garden was made tor his parlour. But now, ot the original, onlv 
the garden of the Rcuian-ji edearage remains. 
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The rrardeii is a unique ex.implc oi the l.inilscupc parilens w ith 
drv Stream-basins desittnetl in the MLiromaelii PeriiKl. i he [dan 
has an obluna; shape ol small si/e, qi metres b\' i ; metres, tarinp 
the south, and on the liaant ani,l west sale it has I<jw' wadis mea- 
suring onlv a metres in height. ( lutside tire w alls is a pine proe'c. 
I he Aediole grounel ol the garden is llat and w iiite-sanded. ( )n 
the sanded ground are liiceen roeks, laiel m i;\'es, threes, anel 
tw os, groupeal at five places. The arrangement ot rocks is verv 
skilful, and ane' ehanpe from tlie original location would destroe' 
the beautilid harmonv. Their space composition is realh' vronder- 
lul. There is nothing e.xcept white sand anel rocks, w hich seem 
like rock islets in a spacious stream ot waiter. Xo tree, nodowxr, 
no grass, and no w alter will be seen in the garden. This is one of 
the greatest works oi imagination in the art of gardening. 

However, with this alone the garelcn would not be complete. 
It is designeti to give a distant landscape edew bevonei the wall 
through the branches ol the pine trees outside the wadi. The 
pine trees were much smaller in the time when the garden was 
originallv made and a fuller sight of distant landscape scenerv 
was obtainable from the interior. I'he important meaning of this 
garden lies in enjoving an extensive natural scenerv as a back- 
ground of the simplest level garden. And this stvle of garden 
had much intluence on the art of gardening in later ages. 

The Daisen-in garden (Fig. 121) is in the precincts of the 
Daitoku-ji monasterv, in the north-west suburb of Kvoto. This 
is a unique example of rock gardening built in the later .Muro- 
machi Period. It is laiil out in a small plot of land along the ve- 
randahs ol the vicarage ol the Daisen-in, which is also a unique 
kind ot architecture erected in the same period. This is also 
called kare sjnsui, or landscape garden w ith drv stream-basin, 
but its construction is entirelv ditferent from that of the Rvuan- 
ji vicarage that we have just described. Here the building up of 
rock w ork is verv complicated, so as to imitate a waterfall and 
mountain brook in the arrangement ot a number of differentlv 
shaped rocks. The garden is right-angled along the east and 
north sides ot the vicarage, and is screened w ith earthen walls 
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Ironi the outside. There is an imitation waterfall at the north- 
east with upright rocks cle\'crl\' eombined and shaded with 
camellia trees; a suggestion C'f water running out from here to 
the left anti rittht along the lines ol both c’eramlahs is given h\- 
white sand spread on the basin. Here aiiel there is a slab bridi^e. 
A mountain and a clift are also skilfulh' represented with fan- 
tastic shapes and cleavages. F.verv kind ol skill and care is ex- 
hausted to bring out the feeling of the great beautv of nature in 
the placing ol tlilterent kinds ot rocks, as ii a master painter 
were depleting a great landscape with black ink on paper. 
Nowhere else will there be lound sueh an achiec ement ol imagi- 
nati\‘e rock gardening. 



CHAPTER IX 


A RENAISSANCE OE AR'l 

> T).: I i^-f-ror /' 

I. (;km-rai srR\FA' 

The period ot Momovama, or Peach Elill, was the shortest in 
Japanese iiistorv. It was a period ot about fortv rears from the 
late sixteenth to the earlv seventeenth centurv, corresponding; 
to the later High Renaissance in Europe. Elowever, the art ot 
this period extended its influence and plaved an important role in 
the dcc'clopment ot Japanese culture. 

The centurv preceding this period was the darkest age in the 
historv ot Japan. Prolonged civil wars were fought between the 
partisans ot the rival pretenders to the scat of the Shogun, and 
the whole countrv was in a state of anarchv. 

Japan had then to emerge from its chaotic condition and secure 
political unification. The first man who took up this task was 
Oda Nobunaga. He was a daring captain who broke awav from 
the past and made himself the harbinger of the new age. How- 
ever, Nobunaga, in the tenth vear of Tensho, 1^82, met un- 
timelv death at the hands of a traitor, and left his work unlinish- 
ed. 1 Ic was swittlv revenged bv his lieutenant Tovotorni Hide- 
yoshi. Alter that I liilevoshi became the most prominent figure 
in Japan and in ten vears achieved the unification of the nation. 

Alter I lidcvoshi had restored peace, he repaired the palace 
buildings and restored the ruins of the capital of Kvoto. At the 
same time he began to erect the castle of Osaka, the Jurakudai 
mansion at Iwoto, and the castle of Eushimi. Meanwhile he 
sent his armv to Korea with the ambition ot subiugatino- Korea, 
China, ami all the ( )rient. He encouraged poetrv, drama, tea- 
ceremonv, and other arts. 1 he great tea-ccremonv function held 
hv him at Kitano, the Emperor’s visit to his Jurakudai mansion 
with a lull retinue, and his flower-viewing picnic at Daigo, 
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astoLincletl the \\'h<)!e coiintio' hv their niioht\' splendor. More- 
o\'er, tile expedition into Korea and the intereourse w ith PortLi- 
pticse and Spaniards, contained in themselves the e\ddeneeoi his 
spirit ot enterprise. 

Idle art of the Momovama Period was indeed created b\' the 
taste and loft\' imapdnation ol 1 lidcvoshi. Ilis desired iinpression 
of unitv anei grandeur, as well as his jo\' in eonquerinn obstacles, 
were expressed in the tine buildino-s erected at his orders in ( )- 
saka, Fushimi, and Ki'oto. Evervthing' was of a colossal stvle, 
wdth large proportions and majestic re2;Lilarit\' which produced 
an imposing effect. 

1 he art developed under tliis atmosphere created bv Hidevo- 
shi was characterized bv a grand scale, bv a magniticence of form, 
and brightness of colors. Its grandeur was manifested most elo- 
quentlv in both architectural and decorative arts, bv the best ar- 
tists of his age. The sculpture developed as architectural orna- 
mentation. Painting made remarkable development as interior 
decoration of buildings, and as grand pictures in rich colors which 
were usuallv painted on w all and sliding screens at the partitions 
of rooms. Fine examples of such architecture and paintings mav 
still be found in some temples in Kvoto and its vicinitv. 

Meanwhile, the minor arts also made notable development 
in textile fabrics and in gold lacquer. Thev are conspicuous for 
brightness of colors and originalitv of designs. 

On the other hand, there was quite a dilFerent phase of art, 
which made a remarkable contrast w ith the heavv and ornate 
torm and color. It w as an art developed bv the intluence of the 
tea-ceremonv which was popular anrong the people of the milit- 
ar\' class. P'or the tea-ceremony thev had a small and simple 
building called Sukiva, or Chashitsu. In such architecture the 
stutiieil simplicitv and rusticitv were highlv appreciated, and the 
tea-utensils s\ ere also of archaic simplicitv. 

Suchi Avas the most notable varietv in appreciation ofartde\'e- 
lopctl in this period. 

Flowever, the Buddhist and portrait sculpture degenerated 
still more than in the preceding period and almost no example 
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remains todav to be treatcil separatelv. 1 hereiore it w'l!! lx 
more eont'emeiit to describe tins ornamental scnljitiire tupether 
with architecture. 


a, PAiMlNC, 

II is noticeable that a new esthetic attitude, ne\'er before at- 
tained, dcw'ehapecl in this period. 1 h.ose v\ ho needed m.ioni- 
licent paintings were such militaix' oener.ils as Xobunayai, I lide- 
\ oshi, and other minor chlels. Their attitude tc'w ard art \\ as c[uite 
dilierent from that taken bv court nobles ot the Fuiiwara Period, 
,ind also from that ol the militarv men ot the Kamakura and 
.Muromachi periods. Thev were not so much interested in Btid- 
ditist art as in that of the lormcr periods, and were much more 
interested in mactnil t'intf themselecs. do diisplae the Q-i'eatness 
acquired bv their power, through the architectural beautv and 
diccorati\'e painting in which thev found satisfaction, thev built 
Luwe castles and magnilicent mansions, bherefore .Momovama 
painting made remarkable dcweloiiment in the held of archi- 
tectLiiad paintino;. 

d'he architectural painting was applied mostlv to walls and 
sliding screens at the pa rtitionsof rooms. Popular subjects paintetl 
on them were pine, cherr\', plum and willow trees of loftv I'orms; 
.ind ilow ers and birds in rich colors on gold leaf. Chinese historical 
or legendaiw characters also were [topular among them, hut 
Japanese characters were rather rare. 

d'here was also aiKjther kind (j 1 painting in black and udtite, 
on walls and sliding screens in contrast with, the ornate and rich 
colored pictures, giving a variet\’ to esthetic appreciation 

Large tolded screens painted in op.icjue pigments of rich colors 
on gold leal v ere also in vogue as indispensable furniture in 
magniheent rocmis ot imposing mansions. 

1 here were three important schools cU painting in this perloil, 
the Kano, L iikoku, and I Lisegaw a. The older schools, the Kasuga 
.indi'osa, still remained, but were in the last stage of dccatlence, 
and their work was limited to religious paintings. 
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( )n the other hand, the Kano School stood al)o\-e all the otr.ers 
in prosperite and produced inaiu' artists ul abilitt . ^Yinonc; these, 
Eitoku and Sanraku «'cre tlie masters u'ho represcntcel tiie atje 
most nritahh-. The^" painteii gorgeous decorative pictures on \\ alls 
and slulin^ screens. 

IcitcdcLi, I ^43—1 tUA, was the eldest sou ot Shoei. Earlv in 
childhocjd he studied painting umler his grandfather, Motonnbu, 
and came to excel his father, Shoei, in the art. At tirst he was 
in the service of Oda Nhjbuuaga, and atterwards of Tovotomi 
Ilidevoslm 

d'hc characteristic features of Kitoku’s art were the strength 
of his brush stroke and his extremel v vigortaus manner of show i ng 
bold crevices in rocks and mountains. Ills forte was indeed in big- 
work. his stvle being full of life and animation, -with the dazzling 
hrilliancv of colors expressing the Iteroic spirit of the times. At 
the request ol Elidevoshl he painted the golden w alls of the ca.stle 
01 Osaka and the Juraku-dai mansion at Kvoto. Me also adornc.l 
most of the other principal castles and residences that arose one 
after another, d'hus he had no time to attend to a smaller and 
more delicate stvle. Among Ids works there arc pine trees and 
plum trees sometimes ten or twentv feet in height, and men life- 
size or even larger. Therefore his paintings are in a wav rather 
rough and it is easv to believe the store that he emplovcd a 
monstrous brush made of straw. His work "well represents the 
characteristic features of the painting of this peri<jd. 

C )iie excellent example (Fig. i 2 2) of Ills work is in the Imperial 
Household collection. It is a pair of screens, on which lions arc 
painted on goUi Icai'. It measures S feet in heiglit and ib feet 
in length. The lions are fabulous in form hut roval in aspect. I'he 
broad and gigantic composition and bright coloring well repre- 
sent Eitoku. In a corner is an inscription which, reads “Kano 
Eitoku Hoin hitsu,” meaning ' Painted h\- Kano Eitoku I loin.” 

In the Juko-in of che Daitoku-ji monaster v remain excellent 
pictures painted on sliding screens, -which arc attributed to Eito- 
ku. One ol tile pictures is composed maiiilv of a large pine tree, 
a crane and rocks, all painted in black ink on a grouni.1 sligiith' 
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colored with gedd. d he living strength ot'the pine tree and the 
immovable power ot li\dng rocks, painted with a pow er! u! touch 
ot the brush, balance magnilicentlv with the crane and ilow er 
under the ti'ce. Tliis massie'c composition well represents Idtoku 
and tlie orthodox stvle oi the Kano Schijol. 

1 here is another unique example ot his work in the 1 Iiun- 
kaku liall, which was erectcel bv Hidewashi in his Juraku-dai 
mansion, and later removed to the Xishi-I longwan-ji monasterv 
w iicrc it still remains. 

The follow ing are also famous paintings attributed to Kitcjku; 

Folding screen painted wdth the storv ot Genji. Pair. Imperiai 
I loLisehold collection. 

Folding screen wdth flowers. Imperial Fiousehold collection. 

Folding screen wdth hinnkt tree, d'okvo Imperial Household 
-Museum. 

Fedding screen wdth a hawk on a pine tree. The Tokvo Fine 
-\rt school. 

Sanraku, t t tg -ibt t, was made a personal attendant of Hi- 
tlevoshi, wdto recogni/ed his rare abilitv in jxtinting, and placed 
him under Kano Eitoku to studw Afterwarcls, I lidevoshi caused 
him to enter into paternal relations wdth Eitoku and take the 
familv name of Kano. The voting pupil mastered the spirit of the 
Kano .School, and in land.scape, human rigures and flowers, his 
works resemble those cd Iditoku. Sanrakti excelled in painting 
gorgeous pictures that adorned walls and sliding screens. His art 
reached its climax in expressing the hcvda\- of the powerful I li- 
devoshi. Alter the dow ntall of the House of Hidevoshi, Sanraku 
retired to a temple, but was soon allowed bv lewisti, the iirst 
Shogun of the \ edo Period, to return to Kvoto. It was at the 
time ot his retirement that he assumed the name of Sanraku 
(Mountain Enjo^unent). 

One of the best ot his w orks is in the d'okvo Imperial House- 
hold Museum. It is a pair of screens, wdth Chinese figures painted 
on it. On one of the pair is painted the Clrinesc Taoist legend of 
Cho R VO (Chang Liang), and on the other Kokei Sansho, or I'hc 
Three Laughers in the l iger \ allcv. 
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Sanraku «'as aKo a c^i'cat painter cu llovecrs. 1 lierc a nia^iii- 
iKent pietLirc attributed to him, representing a cherr\- tree in 
full bloom, painted on the wall ot a building ot the Cliiiaku-m 
monaster'/ ol K\'()t<). (big. i2t) It is said traelitionalh' that this 
\\ all painting v ,is originallv in the Momoeama castle erected m 
I ;;qt bv 1 ovotomi Hidec'oshi. ’1 he picture painted on paper is 
pasted on the entire wall, measuring t.b metres in length and i 
metres in height. The artist endeavoured to depict "spring jov 
of dowers,” shining througli gorgeous clouds of gold, d'he larger 
branches ol a cherrv tree spread out from a gigantic trunk to the 
right and left over tlie gold ground. The drooping branches of 
willow with their Iresh green leaves make a charming color 
contrast to the magniticent cherr\' blossoms, svmbolizing a quick 
growth of life. In the foreground blue water tiows quietlv from 
a near bv pond; dandelions, pansies and water lilies blossom in 
profusion; lloating clouds form the background. This was in- 
tended to represent an everlasting Paradise on earth, and to make 
the occupants of the room feel as if thev were in the garden of 
I'.xtreine Happiness. It is, indeed, one of the most representative 
examples of the highlv decorative pictures of the Momovama 
Period. 

Another excellent example of Sanraku’s work, representing 
trees, ricjwers and tigers, will be seen in the interior decoration 
of the Tcnk\u-in chapel of the Mvoshin-ji monasterv of K\ oto. 
d'he subject is painted on panels and on sliding screens which 
cliedde the interior into three rooms. In the middle room are 
painted bamboo bushes and a group of tigers, which w ere the fa- 
^'orite subjects ot the Momowuna painters for svmbolizing the 
leeling ol ptnver. -ind in one of the tw o side-rooms are painted 
morning glories, lilies, chrysanthemums and other llowcrs, mak- 
ing the room teel like llow erv spring, hi the other side-room are 
represented an old plum tree in bloom and an old willow' 1th 
drooping branches. 1 hese make a broad composition on a long 
extensn e gold leat lield ot eight sliding screens. Betw een the 
trees is a huge immocable rock covered with partiallv melted 
snow-, on the right and left of w hich the w illow' and the plum tree 
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extend their stout trunks outward. A tew tinv birds living from 
the top branches of the plum tree seem to tell of the coming of 
spring bv their thin cries and switt flight into the golden skv. On 
one branch of the willow, under the drooping branches green udth 
shoots of new hope, perch two white herons in meditation. These 
pictures of Tenkvu-in chapel are enrolled as national treasures. 

Another lamous painter of the Momovama Period was Yusho 
(1533 ihpO- studied under Kano F.itoku, but later de- 

veloped a liking for the stvle ot Liang K'ai ot the Sung Dvnasty 
of China, and tmallv founded a school of his own, called the Kai- 
hoku ScIkjoI. He was almost as lamous in landscape, human 
tigurcs, tlowcTs and animals as were Kitoku and Sanraku. He 
liked to paint human tigures w ith as tew brush strokes as possible. 

In the M\a 3 shin-ii monasterv at Kvoto are five pairs of folding 
screens, enrolled as national treasures, all of which have Chinese 
figures painted bv him. h.xcept tor one pair, on which is painted a 
lloral picture, the suhieets painted on them are taken from Chinese 
legends and stories. 

( )n a pair ot these screens is painted the picture of Three Tas- 
ters ot \ inegar, and the two hermit sages, Kanzan and jittoku. 
In Fig. I 24 is re[)roduced the picture ol d'hree Tasters ot \ inegar. 
Thev represent a Coni ucianist, a 'Taoist and a Bucklhist priest. 
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1 hc;\' taste the same \'ineoar, hut each experiences a diilerent 
taste from the others. .Vlthoutth tb.e taste is different, its source 
is in the same vinettar. \\ ith this the picture svmbf)li7,es that the 
ultimate source of d'aoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism is the 
same, despite what thev preach being different. In the depiction 
ot these sacred figures the painter used onlv a tew brush strokes. 
His f gures are called “bag-like pictures” or fnk:iro-c\ beeause their 
garments ha\w a lew lolds like bags, as will be seen in this picture. 
Such is one ol the characteristic features of Yusho’s portraiture, 
d'his pair ot screens is preserved in the Kvoto Onshi Museum of 
Art. 

In the Zenko-an chapel in the Kennin-ii monasterv ot K\'oto 
there is another example ot his best work. It consists ol pines 
painted on sliding screens in black ink on gold leal. The broad 
pow er of the brush and the inagnilicent shape ot pines on the gold 
background have a wonderful decorative ctiect tor a small room. 
1 his is also a national treasure. 

In the Imperial I lousehold collection there is another unipue 
pair of screens on which arc painted nets hung up to drv. The 
f rst impression wc get in facing this picture is the noc eltv of 
design. I'he artist lound an art motive in fshlng nets hung out 
to drv and patches of green-leafed rushes. I le has succeeded in 
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criib(id\ !nA the poctrv ol Mniplieit\' and qLlletne^^. ( I-'il;, i 2 1 1 
Beside these three yreai masters ol tile Kano st\ le, t\^o otlier 
endn.ent masters !i\ eel in this perioei. 1 he\ were 1 nkokn 1 fwan 
aiiel ILisenawa d'oliakn. Botii mastered the st\de ot Sesshu, t'le 
threat master in th.e preceding- period. 1 ogan hceanie tlic toiinder 
of tile L nkokn School, anei the latter tonndeLl the iiasegawa 
■School. 


V METAL WORK 

The Industrial arts of the Motnovania Period made a new start, 
being stimulated, like the painting aiud architecture, be the tri- 
umphant and flowerv feeling of those upstarts ho teiok advan- 
tage ot the age ot conilict anei elissension and carveei out their 
positions bv their own powers. I nder such an atmosphere, the 
composition of design was naturallv free and broad and extraurdi- 
narilv vivid in displav. As gold and other bright hues appealed 
most to their taste, the color scheme applieei to industrial arts had 
an advancing rhvthm of the wannest nature. W e tind the best 
examples in gilded metal rittings, gold lacquer, and polvehromatic 
decorations applied to architecture. 

But on the other hand there was a contrarv taste which was 
inculcated bv the tea-ceremonv. In the tea things w e find a studied 
simplicitv and archaic treatment of nature. 

Now, the metal work of this period made remarkable progress 
in the art of decorative metal fittings, arms and armor, in swonl 
furniture, and in iron kettles used in the tca-ceremon\'. 

Excellent examples ol deeorati\ e metal fittings applied to ar- 
chitecture will be seen in tlie liulldings of the Sambo-in in the 
Daigo-ii nionastcr\' near K\'oto, in the Kara-mun gate of the 
llukoku-jinja Shrine in Kvoto, in the Mausoleum fOtamava) of 
the Kotlai-ii monaster'.' in Kvoto, in the main hall of the Kanga- 
ku-in in the (3nib-ji monasterv at Omi, in the Chikubu-shima 
Shrine on the Chikubu-shima Islaml in Lake Biva, and In th.e 
Zuigan-ii monasteiw ot Matsushima in Sciielai. 

In sueh buildings we sec line gilded metal fittings with floral 
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dcsi^ni tlnit arc applinl pro! iisch' to both tltchr latcrior uhlI ex- 
terior. For example, tiie\’ are applied to tlte eeihrm-^, Ik - ri/oiita i 
members, t!ie mpper and low er eiieU ol extpitals. anel ralter-ends, 
or to the pediment''. 1 Itee pi\ e einpiiasi-r, to the color selieine (it 
the are luteetnre and express the porpeoiis lechnp or the ape. 

In Fie . I tel w e h.ax e ref'roeluced a tine- c’xainple ot g-iPh-d ho m./e 
iittiiip used at tile eap'- 
tal or tile Clnkiibu-sh!- 
ma bhrine. ’rite outline 
ot the tioral scroll is (C 
/Vp'Xv.x'A rvork and tlie 
details are pruduced b\ 
liair-iinc enpraeinp. 

In the art oh making 
sword blades, there was 
a famous swordsmith, 
called Minju, in Kvoto 
under the rratronape of 
Flidevoshi. I le w as also 
an able artisan in mak- 
ing liiilhi and metal 
earning'. Ilis pupils, 
kiiijo Kunihiro and 
I lashimoto Fadavoshi, 
were also lanious 
sw ordsiiiiths. 

In the art of making 
■sw'ord lurniture, there l-'g nt' C.wir.il Ornament 

lixA’tl Clotb Kojb, the sv.'>’c 

tourth of theClotd tamilv andTakuio, tire seni ofKdjd, w ho died 
in the eighth tear ol kwan-ci (i6pi) at tire age of eipht\'-l wo. 
iheir work w as excellent and assumed a huUl aspect. 

In armor-work, iNIuncic and Munenobu ot the Alvdehin fami- 
h' and Saotome Icharu were noted artisans. 
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+, LACQUER WARE 

The art of lacquer ware made special deexlopmeiit in a new 
direction as decorative art. It was free and original in composition 
as well as in the use of gold lacquer that expressed the gorgeous 
and dowerv taste of the times. 

In the Chikubu-shima Shrine at Chikubu-shima Island in Lake 
Biwa, there remains a unique example of gold lacquer applied to 
the constructive members of the interior of the building. The 
design is composed of chrvsanthemums with streaming water, 
long-tailed birds perching on branches, phoenixes with paulownia 
trees, shells or sea-grass. Thev are verv picturesque and in beauti- 
ful harmonv with the carvings and paintings of the walls and 
friezes. The gold lacquer is executed in hirdnuikie technique in 
which the design is llat on a lacquercel ground. The inside of the 
flora! design is sprinkled over with gold dust on a lacquered wn- 
shi-ji or pear-skin-like gold ground and some other designs made 
of thin gold-plate are imbedtletl on the ground. Such wa-^ the new 
technicjue ol gold laetjuer \\ ork dev eloped m this period. This is 
an example of the most representati \'e gold lacquer t^ ork applied 
to Interior decoration. In Fig. laq we have reproduced a phoe- 
nix flving over the paulownia tree, produced bv this technical 
process ol gold lacc|uer. 1 his is appheii to the horizontal timber in 
tlie inner sanctuaio' ol the shrine. The motil oi tliis design is ol 
Chinese origin. It is said that the phoenix never rests cm an\' tree 
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hilt the paukiw'nia and that it feeds on tlie fruit of' the haniboo; 
it IS supposed to appear onlv in times of peace aiul prospentw 

Another most important and represcntati'ce example of uohl 
lacenu r of this period will be seen In the laritc eroiip o. ejohi l.ic- 
quered utensils owned bv the Koelai-ji monastere ol k\a;to I'liei* 
are placeel on eiew in the Ki oto Onshi b. luseuin oi' *Vrt. 

In Figs. 12S anel 12Q is reproduced one ol the dinner trai s 
which is tiie iinest of them, d'hc whole ground is lai'ishcii nath 
th.ick gold-riling, and a lake-side ■'cenc is sh.own. in gold lace|ucr 
oi er which arc scattered paulownia crests. Tire gold color is em- 
phasized here and there bv cut-gold applied to rocks and leaves. 
1 inv silver nail-heads attached to the leaves sparkle like ilia- 
monds of dew. I'he gorgeous feeling of the .Mumovama Period 
is thus expressed skiliuliv bv the gold laidshed on ci'crv part of 
the trav in harmonv with its exuberant life. 

.A.S to the gold laetjuer artists of this period. Koetsu, bei-ami, 
and Ko-aml Choan were most famous. 

; CI'.RAMICAKl 

In this period ceramic art made particular development under 
the inllucnce ot Ididcvoshi s partialitv tor the tca-ceremonv and 
for antique objects, and also umler the encouragement of such 
virtuosi as Scn-iio Rikvu, llosokawa Yusai and others who dis- 
plavcd a similar taste. 

Cho-vTi, popularlv known hv the name Chojiro, began to pre- 
iluce Rikvu wares at Kioto with the clav found in the premises 
of the Juraku palace erected hv Ilidevoshi. Th.ev were of such 
excellent qualiti' that 1 lidcvoshi gave him a seal bearing the 
character "Raku” to he impressed on them. Hence his wares got 
tile name ol Raku-vaki. Tea-howls produced bv him were highlv 
appreeiateil hv the adepts o! the tea-culthecause tlicir soft texture 
Avas agreeable to the lips ami kept the tea iiarm longer than did 
hard Mone ii ares. Since Ins time. Raku-i aki ware has alwavs been 
apjAreciated bv the adepts ol the tea-cult. In Fig. 130 ive have 
reproduced a tea-bowl hi' Chojiro. It has a broad iorm and a warm 
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reddish gluzc. It measures 7.3 centimetres in height and IC.6 
centimetres in diameter. I'his is on view in the ’l'ok\'o Imperial 
1 lousehold Museum. 

On the other hand, the Korean potters brought to Japan bv 
those Daimvos who returned in triumph trom the Korean expe- 
dition in the Bunroku Kra(i toa-i tOt), contributed much to the 
de\'elopment ot ceramic art in Japan, espeeialh^ in the districts of 
Kvushu. 

d'hc Imari-vaki ware of .\rita was much improcnal bv a Korean 
potter Ri San-pei; the towns,Chosa in Satsuma, I'akatori in Chi- 
ku/cn, 1 atsushiro in Higo, and Ilagi in Xagat(.i were all new 
centres ot porcelain industrv, originated mainh' b\' those potters 
brought tea Japan from Korea. 

6. ARCHl'l ir i l RE 

The gorgeous spirit ot the Alomovama Period was expressed 
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most elocjiientK’ m .irchittxtLiral oonstriiction ami ornamentation. 
For the lirst time in this pericaJ Japanese architeeture umler\\i. nr 
a threat elianne. I iitil now the historv ot Japanese arehiteeture 
hah been inr)sth' reliRioLis; hut at this time hu -buiklinRs in lai'nc 
numbers tame to outshine the temple buildings. 

The most notable innoeaition appeareh m eastle arehiteeture 
Older castles had been simplv in the slupie cd ramparts and stock- 
ades, but the introduction of fire-arms demanded a thorough 
inrproe ement in their construction. Deep moats, penerallv tcco 
or three, one w ithin the other, were now dutt round the castle, 
while inside the moats, hicth stone walls were erected with uidi'Hi 
(oatewaes provided lor the passage through the stiaie wall) and 
several storied towers were built at the corners. The gates had 
massic'e wooden doors jirovided with strong latches. Inside the 
gate there was a square court, and still further within it stood an 
inner gate reached bv a bridge. Inside the castle proper, were 
built statelv and magnificent palaces of shohi-zukuri architecture. 
Then a high central tower rose above all the buildings to add to 
the grandeur and to serve also as a s'antage point tor command- 
ing a bird's-cve view of the surrounding countrv. 

The tirsr great castle of this kind was erected at Azuchi hv 
Nohunaga at the southern shore of Lake Biwa in Omi in the vear 
it“F. d'he place is a wonderful landscape looking over the ex- 
tensive water of the lake. However it was destroved in 15S2 
and tudav nothing remains except some of its stone walls and 
foundation stones. But there are reliable deseriptions ot the 
castle, recorded hc' a priest called Xaake, who actuullv saw the 
eastle sliortlv after its completion. Fhe Christian missionaries 
under the patronage ufNubunaga also reported its grandeur to 
their homes. ^Vccurding to such reliable records, the prinei[ial 
tower of the eastle w as seven-storied. F.ach room was wonder- 
fuilv decorated w ith magnihcent pictures and car\'ings in gold 
and other rich colors, nec er hetore seen in the architecture ol 
castles. The attached palace-buildings were decorated with gor- 
geous designs, likew ise in gold and rich colors. 

'I'he castle of Osaka, erected bv I lideyoshi, was built on a much 
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greater scale than that of A<iuchi, and displa\ ed lully his kinp'h' 
greatness, d'his castle was, however, destroved with the downtall 
of his son Ilidevori, leaving onlv the extensive site and gigantic 
rocks of the foundation on which we see the new castle recentlv 
restored. 

d he castle of Fushimi near Kvoto, also erecteci bv 1 lakwoshi 
in his later vears, was likewise magniticent and included a num- 
ber ol \ arious buildings. It sur\d\'ed the deteat ot the Toc otomi 
lainih' and its cn\ nership passed into the hands ot thedokugavai 
Shogun. But in the time of the third Shogun of d'okugawa. it 
was destroved and some of thedwelling; quarters were fransterred 
to ditferent places v here most of them remain, and show some 
ol their original glorv and splendor. 

I he castle of flimeji is the onlv existing specimen ol a donjon 
erected b\' IIide\oshl in the Moniovama Period. (Fig. 131) The 
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castle ot Xaitova is the liiiest amoiitt tlic c■xi^tL■llt retulal castles in 
japan. In it c see the specimens ol a niapnilicent donjon and an- 
nexed palace-hiiildinp^s, hut thev were built earl\' in tlielollow inti 
d edo Ferioil. 

Parallel with the remarkable development ol the castle arclii- 
tectLire, residential buildi nets also made remarkable dewdopment. 
d he most t^orneous dwellintt houses w ere built In the precincts 
ot castles, as residential cjtiarters (.il the lords. 1 he architectural 
stvle ot these residential buildinus was called s/ioin-zukuri w hich 
had alreatlr* bettnn to dec'clopi in. the preceding' pericid. Th.c 
highest development ol the <]i<jin~zukiiti architecture was, how- 
ever, reached in the residential buildlnifs erected b\' IlidcwushI 
in the castle ot Fushimi. Some line examples ol' those btiildlnLis 
still remain in the Xishi-I long w an-jl monasterv where thev were 
transterred from the castle ol Fushimi In the vear ihpc. I'he 
Momovama Period was reallv the t^olden age ol’ the ;hou:-ziiknri 
architecture. The shoiii-ziikiiri buildinos of this period became 
much more gorgeous and decorative than were those in the pre- 
ceding period, although the general plan w as the same. I'hc most 
important room in the sholn-zukuri architecture is the clcwatcci 
room, called joddn-no-nu, which is used bv the lord for guests or 
lor the reception ot his suhiccts. 

In Fig. 132 we have one of the finest examples ol the ]kddtt-no- 
}ihi that remains in tlie Xishi -1 lono w an-ji monasterv of K\oto. 
As will be seen in the reproduction, the walls, sliding screens, and 
the ceiling are painted with various pictures in colors on the 
golden ground. .Vmong them the most important and attractive- 
painting is that on the wall of the largest recess, called 
and next, arc the pictures painted on the lour hea\- v sliding screens 
called L/wdiii-kdZjn \\ hich have hcavv laccjuercd frames decorated 
V ith beautiltil gikled metal httlngs. Besides these, the cupboard 
called ch'r^iii-diiihi lixed in the smaller recess at the side of the 
greater recess, and the desk ledge called shoin-'^dnuc h\' the win- 
dow not show n in our reproduction, are also indispensable con- 
structions in the shoin-zukiiri architecture. The ceiling is also 
gorgeous. In our reproduction it w ill be seen that it is cow'd and 
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has compartments. The inshle ot each cotter ii paintcii with 
tiowers on pcjld leat and the Iramcs also are decorated w ith pilded 
metal tittinps. The sliding screens called liisuma at the partitions 
of the rooms are all painted with pictures, d'his is also an essential 
interior decoration ot the shoin-ziikuri architecture. 1 he trie/.e- 
like spaces of the wall, between the cornice and lintels are iilled 
in s\dth wooden panels with pertorated caredng, which is called 
i\ininid. The pertorated carvings ot the ramma were also painteel 
elaboratelv in rich colors. In Fip. 133 we have selected a line ex- 
ample of panel frieze in the same building ol the Xishi-Hon- 
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gwan-ii monasterv. It is a beautiful carving in open work, re- 
presenting scjuirrels among grapes. 

^Vfter all, the highest kind ot shoin-zukiiri architecture should 
have the elevated room in which arc an alcove {toko-no-ma), a cup- 
board {chi gin-ddna\ a desk ledge {shoiH-gamae\ painted sliding 
screens {fusumd), the panel Irieze {ramma)^ and four heac'v panel- 
led sliding screens {chodai-kazari). 

Kxcept tor the choddi-kdZdri all the others arc essential interior 
decorations ot the guest room ot shoin-zukuri architecture, even ot 
a meagre kind. 

The tioor of the shoin-zukuri architecture is quite simple. It is 
onh' laid with straw mats, called tatunii. The broad open gallerv 
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called hiro-en or bigdi'Sd which opens to the garden is another 
characteristic feature ot the shoin-zukuri arcliitccture as tt il! he 
seen in Fig. 134. It is verv spacious. It makes a happv combi- 
nation with the garden and gie'cs a leeling ot space. 


I 
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The gateways attached to the shoin-zukuri architecture also 
displayed magniheent decorations. 

There still remain in Kyoto three gorgeous and magnificent 
gates, w hich had once expressed the pride ot 1 Ildeyoshl or of his 
generals at the castle of Fuslrimi. One stands as the gate of the 
I lokoku Shrine which was erected to the soul of I Iide\mshi. An- 
other gate stands at the entrance of the Xijo castle which was 
built by IcyasLi, the tirst Tokugawa Shogun, the riyal and sue- 
eessor to Hideyoshi. The third one remains at the Xishl-I lon- 
gwan-ji monastery in Kyoto. T hey are all calld “Kara-mon” 
gates, but the most elaborate and magniheent is that which 
stands at the Xishi-Hongwan-ji monastery. (Fig. 1 3 t ") It has 
three pillars or uprights at both ends, a circular one at the 
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middle and two square ones at the outer side, linked tog-ether bv 
hori'/ontul members, 'riiese six pillars support the splendidlv 
shapctl root' covered with the bark ot' hinokl wood, 'i'hc front 
and back eaves are gabled in the Chinese fashion called kdi\i- 
Ihifu. The shape resembles the upper jaw of a lion and has a 
heavv and oppressive htok. But the gables of the right and 
lett sides are sha{')ed in fapanese lashion called chidori-hd/ii 
\\ hich has a triangular lorm with a pointed top as il soaring to 
hea\-eir, ami are quite in contrast to the oppressic e stc'le of the 
Chinese gables. The pillars, doors, beams, and ribs are all thor- 
oughlv coated w ith black lacquer on w hich brilliant metal fittings 
are proluseh' set w ith gorgeous etieet. (be er the lintel a large 
carved peacock stretches its splendid plumage decoratetl w-ith 
bright colors and gold leac'cs. (bn the beams ol both sides are large 
tigers with bamboos carved and colored. The beam-ends are 
carveci in the forms ol lions and peonies. ( )n the transverse panels 
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In open work are represented the heroes ot Chinese le&cnds. fFig. 
I tt>) And on the door panels are Lon\'cntional lions in various 
forms. As a whole all 
the subjects of design 
are taken from the 
Chinese classics, but 
in them are expressed 
the ooroeoLis spirit ol 
the times and the 
lapancse originalitv 
in composition. 

In contrast with 
such imposing build- 
inrrs as the castle and 
sJioin-ziiknn architec- 
ture, there developed 
an extreme Iv simple 
kind of architecture. 

It was the tea-eere- 
monv house called 
c/uishitsH (tea room) or 
sukiwi (a house of 
the imperfect). Itsde- Open Work oi' the Kar.i-mon I'J.ue 

velopment was in- k\'H„ 

fluenced entirch' b\' the tea-ceremon\'. The tea room was alreadv 
initiated in the preceding period hv the Shogun \ oshimasa. It 
was the famous tea room ot four and a halt mats, which still re- 
mains in the d og’D-do erected in thegaixlen ot the Jish6-]i monas- 
terv in Kvoto. 

It is, however, nothing more than the room where tea v as 
served in a simple .'/iw/i-aaiTiri building. But in this period, Rik\’u, 
the celebrated master of tea-ceremon\' appeared and tea-ceremo- 
nv house architecture made an independent des'elopment under 
his directions. One of the most conspicuous changes « as that the 
lour and a half mats space of the original tea room began to be 
lessened until it linallv reached as small a space as one mat and a 
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half. The material used was also verv humble and crude and the 
construction was quite simple. For example, pillars with bark 
were used and ratters were made of boughs or bamboo; the walls 
were made of rough earth, and the entrance was so small that the 
guests had to creep in. The window is also the simplest. I'he 
ceiling was generallv made of reed or bamboo. The roof was 
usually thatched with straw. The garcien attached to the tea 
room was also lett as natural as possible. The essential idea of 
Rikvu was that the things which happened to be at hand should 
be Lisetl inoeniouslx' in some wav or other so that a hiCThlv taste- 

^ • - O - 

lul result might be secured. 

It is highly interesting to note that there were two contra- 
dictorx’ aspects in the architecture of this period; that is, the 
magnificent castle and gorgeous shoin-'Z.ubiri architecture on one 
hand; and on the other the simple and archaic architecture of 
the tea room house. Such contradiction would be the outcome 
ot the human desire for change and variett'. The tea room archi- 
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tecturc has continued to the present Jar, passing- throutth the 
entire length ot the \ edo Ferloil; but in manv examples (A the 
later tea room architecture, the principle of the tea-ceremonv 
established bv Rikvu has otten lost its true tiieanin';. 

There still remain three important exaitiples of the tea-cere- 
monv house Ironi this {leriod. One is the M\a 3 ki-an of Yamasaki, 
K\'oto prefecture; the second is the tea-ceremonv house in the 
precinct of the Shinto shrine called Minase-^u near \amasaki; 
and the third one is the Shbnan-tei at the Saiho-ji monasterv, 
Kvoto. i hev are all enrolled as national treasures. 

In Fig. 137 we have reproduced a General view of the Shonan- 
tei, a tea-ceremonv house built in the Keieho Era (i ;96-ibi4). 
The house has a high tloored open verandah in front. Its structure 
is cjLiite a rare example. The ceiling is made of hardened earth. 
The design of the inside is verv simple but beautifullv done, as 
will be seen in Fin. 13S. The light is so well diffused into the 
room through the windows that it gives a feeling of brightness 
when one enters the room. 

Of the Buddhist architecture ot the Momovama Period the 
entrance porch and the main hall of Zuigan-ji monasterv at 
Matsushima and the Kondb or Golden Hall of To-ii monasterv 
in Kvoto will perhaps be the most noteworthv examples among 
those which still remain. 

Ot the Shinto architecture, a new stvle called go}i^en-znkuri 
first came into existence in this period. The building of Osaki 
Hachiman Shrine at Sendai is the oldest example of the gongen- 
ziikiiri architecture. It was erected bv Date Masamune, the Lord 
ol Sendai In the twelfth vear ot Keieho (1607), and displavs ejor- 
geous tcatures characteristic of the Momovama Period. It has a 
mam hall and an oratorv, connected bv a stone-Hoored chamber. 

1 he ground plan is complicated and the rtxifs of various sizes 
lorm V hat is called wiisumiaic’-zickuri or eight-ridged construction, 
presenting a beatiful cairietv. Tbe roofs are thatched with shin- 
gles ol khioki bark. The lower hall ot the eonstructural members 
ol this building, namch' the panels, piillars and floors, are all black 
lacquer and glitter with glossiness. With the black lacquered sur- 
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face, oiUlecl nietal lit- 
tings arc Lift’d prokisc- 
Iv. The upper part, 
namelv the r'arious 
horiy.ontal members, 
o-roLips of brackets, 
kiieru-niiiui, or Irop- 
ley supporters, arc 
decorated beautifully 
with polychromatic 
desierns and carviaus. 
The exterior as well 
as interior color har- 
mony are most won- 
derful. It is an inter- 
esting feature ol this 
architecture that its 
interior decoration 



expresses a teature ol 
Shinto and Buddhism. 
The earying ot Bud- . 





dhlst angels on the Fie- lA) lutu-icr oi'Os.iki I-Fichim.w \t 
friezes carries out this sh.!.:} ■ Pnuui. uLn in ilu .im/iui < 

idea most conspicuoush', as uill be noticed in Fig. I39- 
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I, CEXI-RAL R^'EV 

1 he \ edo Period la>tcd Iroin lOi ; to i^hb. covcriiiL^ abetut 
two eeiituries und a halt. It was the most peaceful period of 
national seclusion in Japanese historv, during- which time litera- 
ture anel arts first made remarkable progress amonct the masses. 
Betore this, the culture of each period had been almost entirelv 
monopolized bv a specife class, such as court nobles, militarv 
aristocrats, or Buddhist priests, aiiel commoners scarcele bencritenl 
Irom the culture developed amony these prltfleitcd classes. How- 
ever, in this period, plebeians could think lor themselves ami do 
as thev liked. In the course f)f these peaceful vears thev accumu- 
lated wealth, while the militarv men, who now had to live onlv 
upon a derinite emolument oi\'en bv th.e pow'rnment of the Sho- 
”;un or feudal lords, qraduallv became so poor that thev could 
not enjot’ comforts and amusements. 

In ibn t, Icvasu became Shotgun and established his Shoqun- 
ate in Yedo. But on the other hand, Hidevori, the son of Hide- 
voshi, still held the castle of Osaka apaiinst the Tokuqawa Slio- 
gunate, until he was totallv crushed bv the force of Icvasu in 
the vear 1615. .\lter this, \ eelo became the most important 
social, and political centre. As all the feudal lords had to reside 
periodicallv in \ edo, thev built mansions, thus attracting mer- 
chants and artisans to the citv. 

It immcdiatelv became great and prosperous, so that scholars 
and artists also tollowed and ultimatelv made it a eciitre for 
literature and line arts, which gave birth to u hat ^\'e no\v call 
the plebeian culture. 

d'he iirst Sluwun, lewisu, instructed his successors not to use 
nulitary power for governin" the people, though thev nf u;ht use 
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it to hrino- tht- c()untr\’ uiiJcr their This [ircccpt was oii- 

ser\ ed stricth' ui his peiicration. DLlrin^ tlie beL;innin" of the 
1 edo Period, that is about the rirst hah oh the se\'enteenth 
ce'ntum', a ivarlihe spirit still pcr^■adell soeietw A \'aliant touch 
rvas naturalh' sh()'^^-n in the painting; oi’ the da\-, and a orand 
stvle, the heritage ol the preceding Muiiiovaina Period, was 
show n in the architecture. 

In these earle \ ears ol d edo, mausoleum architecture took the 
place ol the castle-building that had marked the preceding peri- 
od, because big castles menacing the peace of neighbours was 
strictly prohibited. Among the famous mausoleums are Tbsho- 
gu Shrine at Kunbz.an, Suruga province; Daitoku-in at Shiba, 
'1 okvo ; and Aikko Shrine in Shimozukc proc iiice. Of these, 
Nikko Shrine is the llnest. 

1 he Genroku Era (ibhS 17C4) was most significant in the 
development of the plebeian arts. A hundred rears precdouslv 
the warlike spirit still prevailed and social life was not vet well 
harmonized. But during the Genroku Era, elieminacv and 
luxurv crept into everv tissue of the s(,>cial organization. It 
tvas indeed in the Genroku Era that such popular literature as 
“haikai” and popular drama made a great advance and opened 
a new world of popular literature. '1 ho pompous and tlowerc' 
manner of life was shown in gav robes of rich colors and bold 
designs. 'There were manv artists who tried to make a mark in 
this new v orld. 

Painting made unprecedented de\'clopmcnt. A number ol’ 
master painters appeared in dilierent branches of painting and 
established new schools. 

Sculpture, gcnerallv speaking, declined except for small things 
such as masks, iieisukc, and so forth. 

Industrial Hue art made striking progress in Ycdo. the seat of 
the Sliogun, Kvoto, and manv local districts under the patronage 
ol IcLidai lords. Potterv, gold lacquer, and textile industries made 
tile most remarkable progress in everv direction. 
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In the world ol painting, the painters of the KanoSehool held 
the highest position all through the entire prriod ol Walo, but 
tliev were all bureaucratic painters clinoinci strictlv to their tra- 
ditional stvles. Among them, Tannvu was the greatest. ( )ther 
master painters were Xaonobu, \ asunobu, Morikat;e and J'stme- 
nobu. 

The Tosa and Sumivoshi schools kept up their time-hoitored 
traditions in the classical stole ol paintino-. The masters ol' both 
schools were court painters in Kvoto. I Iowe\-er, the painters of 
the Sumivoshi School came down to Yedo later and worked lor 
the Shogunate government with the painters of the Ivanb School. 

In the middle ot the Y edo Period, the Chine,se painting of the 
Southern School, or Xangwa, was introduced bv I Fu-chiu and 
other Chinese painters, through Xagasaki, the trading port at 
Kvushu. This stvle, originallv formed and loved bv literarv men 
of China, had a fertile soil for a remarkable development among 
Japanese scholars because the Shogunate government verv much 
encouraged the studv of Chinese classics as an administrative 
policy. Its great masters were 'I'aiga, Buson, and Kwa/an. 

IIowe\'er, the most characteristic features of the plebeian art 
of the Yedo Period will be seen in the school (jf decorative paint- 
ing created by three geniuses, Koctsu, Sotatsu, and Korin, in 
the earlv seventeenth centurv; and in the I 'kivo-e, or genre 
painting which dex eloped remarkabh- in the Crenroku Kra ( i h t f 
-I ”04); and in the .Maruvama and Shijo schools, the masters 
ol which took great pains to copv nature falthfullv in depicting 
landscapes, llow ers, and birds. 

It is also notable that in the later Yedo Period Piuropean 
painting was introduced through the port of Xagasaki. Iliraga 
(ien-nai and Shiba Kokan studied Dutch painting and left us some 
interesting Western pictures. Such painters as Buncho, 1 liroshi- 
ge, and Kwazan were also more or less inlluenced bv Dutch paint- 
ing. 
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Till K.l.XO .SCHOOL 

The T'okufjawa Shc^un cave special patronage to the painters 
of the Kano Schiool. I'he spiritual inspiration ot the Kano painters 
was in Confucianism, the doctrine ol which became a leading idea 
of the administration of the Shogunate go\'cniment. 

In the period ot Yedo, socictv was divided distinctiv into dif- 
ferent classes according to protessions. The highlv honored mili- 
tarv class had to know the Chinese classics, d'hc painters of the 
Kano School who worked lor them naturallv made these classics 
the source of their inspiration. 

I'o meet the needs and desire of the militarv class, the members 
of the KanoSchool usuallv paintedChinese subjects. For example, 
the portrait of Confucius, the Seven W ise Men in the Bamboo 
Grove, or the Four Esthetic .Accomplishments — writing, paint- 
ing, psalterv, and checker board, were lavorite subjects. .As 
animal subjects thev often painted Chinese sacred animals, such 
as Dragons, Tigers, Lions or Kirin. The dragon was one of the 
divine beasts depicted as a four-footed reptile. It was believed 
that in the spring it ascended to the skies and that in autumn it 
buried itself in depths of water. It was usuallv painted in various 
wavs in association with clouds. The tiger was a beast of manv 
mvthical attributes. Tie was belie\'cd to be the greatest of four- 
looted creatures, representing the masculine principle of nature, 
and was usuallv painted with bamboo. The lion was popular for 
its magnificent form and was usuallv painted with peonies. The 
kiriii was a pair of supernatural Chinese creatures, the alleged 
appearance of which was regarded as a happv portent of the 
advent ol good go\'ernment or ol the birth ol virtuous riders. 

Ot birds, the lavorites were cranes and the phoenix. The 
crane was believed to live more than one thousand wars. It is 
said that its plumage is white because it loves cleanliness, and 
that its cn' reaches heaven. \\ ith its powerful wings it dies high 
o\'er the clouds. It is the king ot the hinls and the friend of her- 
mit saints. The phoenix is a mvthical biril. In ancient legends 
it is narrated that it made its appearance as a presage of the 
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aJ\’cnt of \'irtuous rulers. In [lictori.il representations it is usualie 
dellncaterl as a eross between the peaeiick aiul tile pheasant, w ith 
the addition ot niane mirpeous eolors; anal it is usiialU paintei.1 
with the paiilownia heeause it ne\ er pereh.es on am other trees. 

( )t the trees, Kano masters were loiiel o^[>alntln^ the pine aiiel 
plum trees aiiel bamboo. These three w ere traelitiunalh’ eombineel 
as triune friends anel W'ere beliet'eel to be luek\' and haj'pt' sennhols 
of the Xete \ ear. 

In landscape paintin", eipht tamous Chinese \dews ot 1 Isiao 
and Hsiann fShoshb-hakkei) were tavorite subiects. .Vs other 
more bureaucratic sub]ects, edrtuous Chinese kinys and lot al 
subiects teere selected Irum the famous Chinese illtistrated book 
called Teikan Zusetsu (Ti-chien t'u-shuo). 

The most suitable stele ot painting- for such subiects as are 
mentioned aboec were worked out able bv three eminent Kano 
masters, I'annvu, Xaonobu, anci V asunobu in the seventeenth 
centLirv. I'hev were three brothers, but rannvu was the greatest 
and his name was verv popular. Kach ojteneci an academv. The 
.Xcademv of Yasunobu was called Xakabashi Kano, because 
Yasunobu lived in the street called Xakabashi; the Academv of 
Tannvu was called Ka)ibashi Kano, taking the name of the street 
where he lived; and the Academv of Naonohu was called Kobi- 
kicho Kano. 

Kano 'I'amivu, 1602-1674, the eldest son of I'akanobu, was 
initiated bv Kano Ko-i into the secret of the familv stvle of Kano. 
He M as highh' interested in the wirious st\'les of painting and 
mastered almost e\'erv branch ol them. He accjuired dllierent 
st\des according to the sub]ects he had to paint. For example, cvhen 
he intended to paint court ladies he useci a touch of the 'hosa 
School. W hen he painted lantlscapes, the touch ol his brush vas 
more like that of thel nkoku stvle. And when he palntedChinese 
figures, his own familv stvle was conspicuous. Finalh' he ellected 
a radical ntodification in the accepted canon, and ga\'e a new lile 
of great elegance and delicacv to the old Kano stvle. His success 
w on him the honor ot being the last one of the three greatest 
Kano masters, the other two having been Motonobu in the 
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Muromachi Period and Eitokii in the Moino\aina Period. lie 
left us many masterpieees that amply illustrate his greatness. 

One of his masterly works is a picture representing the history 
of N ikko Shrine. It shows his power in the manipulation of the 
Tosa style, d’he picture is painted on paper In colors and mounted 
in hye makimono, which are ou nce! b\' the shrine and enrol- 
led as a national treasure. The lions and ktriit painted on the 
panels of the sanctuary of the Nikko Shrine, as well as the 
timers in a bamboo groye, painted on the sliding screens at the 
partitions of the rooms of the Ko-hojo building ol the Xanzen-ii 
monastery of Kyoto, are also famous works by him. In Fig. 140 
Is reproduced one of his landscape paintings, which is in the 
possessions of the Tokyo Imperial Flousehold Museum. 

Kano Sansetsu, 1589-1651, u as an adopted son ot Kano San- 
raku. Fie made a new departure in the technical method of 
painting. Fie usually painted in black and white, quite unlike 
Sanraku, his father-in-law, who had excelled in the use of rich 
colors. Fie became the founder of the Kyoto branch of the Kano 
School in the Yedo Period. 

Kano Ko-i, d. 1625, studied at the studio of Kano Mitsunobu, 
hut was afterwards conyerted to the style of Sesshu and the 
Chinese master Mokkei. In the vigor of his strokes, as is shown 
in his landscape and human figures, h.e stands somewhat distinct 
from many masters of the Kano School. He took charge of the 
training of Tannyu and his two brothers, Naonobu and Yasuno- 
bu. 

Kano Naonobu, 1607-1 65c, also called Jiteki-sai, brother of 
Tannyu, painted rather rough pictures of landscape, human 
figures, birds, and llowers, unlike those of his brother Tannyu 
who had highly elaborated the details. His style resembled that 
of the Chinese master, Mokkei. Fie was patronized by the third 
Shogun, who bestowed on him a residence in Kobikicho, Yedo; 
hence he is generally known as the lounder of the Kobikicho 
branch of the Kano Academy. 

In the Tokyo Imperial Household Museum is preserved one 
of his master works, w hich represents Fight Famous Chinese 
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Flu 141 L inj'.i.apc Paintiiicr. hr X.ionobu 
L.k-.: l,K\,i‘d M:,:.iuk 


\ lews of the Hsiao and llsianp; rl\'ers. (Fio-. 141) This avas 
paintcei in his prime and shows the broatl and powerful touch ot 
his brush in black and white. 

Kano fasLinobu, 1613-16^5, followed more faithfullv the 
traditional canon of the familv stvle, but his brush falls somewhat 
below that of his two brothers, Tannvu and N'aonobu. He painted 
the tigurcs of Chinese saints on the walls of the Imperial Court. 
He tounded the Xakabashi Academv of the Kano School. 

Kano Tsunenobu, 163(3-1713, first studied under his father 
Xaonobu, and after the latter’s death, under his uncle, Tannvu. 
He was a master painter of the Kano Schocal, whose best works 
may stand comparison with those of the great Tannvu. 

Kusumi iMorikage llourished in the late seventeenth centurv. 
He entered the atelier of Tannvu and mastered the Kano stvle. 
But he studied also the st\'les ot Sesshu, of old d'osa, and some 
Chinese masters, and finallv cvolvcel methods ditferent from 
those ot Kano. In his late vears he serix'd the lord of Kaga and 
had some intluence on the designs ot Ko-kutanl porcelain wares. 


DLCOR.lTirr P.IIXTLVG 


In the carlv A edo Period there lic'ed two great masters, Ko- 
etsu and Sotatsu, who did much for the development of Japanese 
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taste and laiel a foiindatiem lor progress in the deeor.itn'e paintin^ 
()1 the Vedo Period. Koetsu was a genius w ho wa-^ well \'erscd in 
the arts of potterv, gokl lacquer, calligraplu' aiul painting. I le 
e.xpresseel a pLireh' fapanesc taste in lorm and color. (Jn the 
other hand, Sotatsu e.xcellcd in elecoratix'e painting which had 
a particular beautv of coloring. After him, appeared Korin, who 
developed further the stvle of decoratiw painting inaugurated 
hv Sotatsu. He worked for rich merchants in the Genroku Era 
(ihSS-ipc;), and founded the Korin School, Iloitsu, who ap- 
peared in the later Yedo Period, was the onlv great master of 
the Korin School alter the founder. 

Sotatsu, itjh-ihqt, was born in the province ot Xoto and 
died at Kanazawa. I lis familv name was Xonomura, and his per- 
sonal name, I-ctsu; but he was popularlv called Tawaraya So- 
tatsu. He had se^■c^al other pscudonvms beside Sotatsu; thev 
were 1-nen ’I'aisei-ken and R vusei-ken. He first studieci the Kano 
st\'le of painting in K\'oto, and then the old st\'le ot the Tosa 
School. His works mav be di\ idcd into three periods. In the first 
period thev showed some infiuence of the Kano School. In the 
second period, he combined the Kano stvle with that of the Tosa. 
But in his last period he discarded the Kano stvle entirelv, and 
used the Tosa st\de in an original wav. His creatl\'e abilitv was 
recognized in his third period. The composition of his pictures is 
rather simple, but full of originalitv. 1 suallv his lines arc drawn 
in light black ink and their beautiful curves give a soft and calm 
Iceling to his pictures. He alu a\ s ax'oiiled the harsh and straight 
lines which the Kano masters had been cjuite loud ol using. 1 he 
most characteristic feature of his painting was its unique color 
scheme. This brought him great tame. 1 Ic understootl thorough- 
h' the \'alue and intensit\' ol color. 1 le did not use mans' dillerent 
colors, but showed marvellous abilitc' in contrasting c arious 
colors with black Ink. He mi.xed black ink with gold or ccith 
other colors cchile the black ink w as still wet. Its elfect Is quiet 
and sublime and verv much decoratic e. I lis great merit is evi- 
dent In several of his masterpieces that still remain. 

His masterpiiece is owned bv the Imperial I lousehold. It is a 
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pair of tolding screens ot eight lea\es. 'I'he ground is of gold leaf, 
on c^ hich is pasted paper cut into the shapes of outspread fans 
and painted with dilferent subiects,such as arniorcd soldiers, court 
nobles, tlcnvers, aiul landscapes. The color scheme is wonderful. 
The brightest tone of the gold ttround is beautifulh’ harmonized 
\\’ith the variete' ot' colors used lor the pictures, and his colors 
are lull ol ^vet Ireshness. ^Color [ilt. t) 

I'hc following [tictures are also his master works: 

Folding screens oeerlaid with fan-shaped jiapers on which 
ilitiereiit kinds of pictures are painted in rich colors. .V national 
treasure. Pair. The Samho-in, K\xjto. 

Folding screens painted with the (ienji .Monogatari pictures 
ot “Sekiva" anti "Miettsukushi.” (Fig. 142J Pair. Baron Iwni- 
saki’s eolleetit n. 

Korin, i6t was an eeecntrie genius among Japanese 

artists. I lis iamil\“ name w as ( )gata hut he hatl sec eral pseutlo- 
nvms, 1 loshuku, jakumei, and others. .\t lirst lie stiulied under 
Kano asunobu anti Sumicoshi (lukci. But he was most tleeph' 
indebted to Koctsu and Sotatsu, and created a stele of his o\\ n 
that is ama/ingle original in tlesign. 1 le applied goltl anti sih er 
paste to get the most clicctive result in tlecoratice painting. 
\\ hen he paintctl in ink lie olten obtained a jileasing eliect h\* 
mixing gokl paste tvith wet ink. He paintctl figures, lantlsc i[ics. 
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Fi". 14'!. Plum Tree, hv Korin X.T.' 
Cuiini TiUi.ir'i .• Tiik\'i 


flowers, and birds witii bold sweeps of the brush. He did them 
all with equal facilitv but he was most fond of painting flowers. 
He was the most tamous painter of decorative pictures in the 
(jenroku Era (i6SS— 17C3), the golden age of luxury for the 
commoners in the ^ edo Period. 

Korin left us cjulte a number of his masterpieces. One of them 
is a pair of Iblding screens, owned bv Count Tsugaru ofd'okvo. 
(Fig. 143) On each screen is painted a large plum tree with a 
broad stream ol water on a ground of gold leaf. The large trunks 
of these plum trees are painted in black and green with a wet 
freshness of color; both blooming, one white and the other red, 
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Fiu- T-14 -\ 7 alca Hv a Brook, hv Korin 'NT 
L:' D-ir:\' L"iL\i'vjK. 


with all the A'itahtv ot earh' spring. T.hc broad streams arc 
painted in silver. The composition is spacious. 1 he torm and 
color scheme arc mairnihcent. Its dccoratu'c ^■alue is great, 
d'he following are also his tamous works which still remain: 
Folding screen with a ligure ol daiko-bo. Colored on paper. 
..V national treasure. Tsunekichi Kobawishi s collection. 

Azalea bv a Brook. Colored on paper. A national treasure. 
Baron Ino Dan’s collection. (Fig. 144) 

Ise Alonogatari Picture. Colored on silk. Tokyo Imperial 
Household Museum. 

Folding sereen with iris dowers. Colored on a ground of gold 
Icat. A national treasure. Ownctl bv \lr. Kaichiro Xezu, lokyo. 

I loitsu, I 7 tq— whose famiiv name was Sakai. I le studied 
the stvles ol Kano, Posa, and \Iaruvama schools. Later on, how- 
ever, the works by Korin appealed to his tancy and he mastered 
his stvle. Among representative examples ot his work are two 
picture scrolls painted v itli llowers and birds ot lour seasons in 
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Fi^', 145. Flouers and Birds, bv Iloltsu 
■7('A'i« Imp^rud H'mahulJ Museum 


rich colors on silk, 'i'hc scrolls are owned bv the Tokvo Imperial 
Household Museum. I'he excellent touch of his brush and his 
variety of rich colors are the characteristic features which make 
him a master ol decorative painting in the Korin stvle. (Fig. 

145) 


UKirO-F PRTXT JXD P.//XTIXC 

I kivo-e, the genre picture, initiated bv Matahei and his 
followers in the earlv Yedo Period, became the most popular 
plebeian art. It includes two kinds of pictures, one of which is 
painted bv hand, and the other printed from blocks. 

The subjects painteil bv the 1 kivo-e painters were full of 
\ arietw 1 lowever, the fax orite subjects w ere the famous beauties 
ol \ oshiwara or lox e scenes. The next favorite subject u as the 
actors, because the theatre was then the most popular amusement 
and provided actix e subjects tor the I kivo-e painters. But thev 
did not paint them reahsticallv. In painting beautv each painter 
had his oxx n ideal. Sharaku, lor example, xxxis all the time paint- 
ing his oxx n tx'pe ol beautx' under multitudinous disguises. Like- 
xvise, I tamaro painted his oxvn particular type of beautv. 

I kivo-e painters xx ere also sometimes interested in making 
trax estics on sacred ligures. For exampile, thev painted Fugen, 
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the Budhisattva ol All 

Pervadinq A isdonpon 
the back of an elephant 
in a sitting posture, 
hoklinq alo\'e letter, in- 
stead of holding a Bud- 
dhist scripture. Daru- 
ina, the tounder ol Zen 
Buddhism, \\ as often 
represented as being 
soothed bv a beauty 
es'ith a loee letter. 





The development of 
I kivo-e mav be di\dd- 
ed into tour periods, as 
lollows: 

The first period, 
from the Keicho to the 
.\Ieircki ifra (rtgh- 
ibtp). 'I'his uas iust a 
prcliniinarv period of 
the L ki\'o-e picture. 

'I'he second period, 
from the Kwambun to p;,, One <.f Thirti-six Poa^ -\t 

the (iembun F.ra Bv M.u.-.ho 

(1661-1740). In this .vaEc. 

period the L ki\”o-c, painted in colors, w as [irosperous. 

d he third period, Irom the Iwvampoto the 1 empo h.ra(i74i - 
i<S4t). In this period the I kivo-e, printetl in colors, was pros- 



perous. 

The lourth period, Irom the Kokw a t(.) the iMeiji Ifra (1S46- 
Kl I 2). 'I’his w as the period in which color prints declined. 

In the first period, the best known painter of the earl v I kiyo-e 
picture was I\\ asa Alatahei, who belonged to the 1 osa School. 
One of the most authentic paintings bv him is preserved in the 
oratorv ol the l osho-gLi, in the citv* (jt Kawagoe, near 1 okvo. 
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Fia I-!-', E’kivri-c Palntino:, bv IlUhikawa Muro;n)bu 
7-h.: Impclu H:„.c!v.lJ 


It represents the Famous thirtv-six poets. (Fi',;'. 146) 

In the second period (ibh [-174c), a remarkable development 
vas made in I kivo-e ['ainted hv hand {nikuhiisu Ukho-e). How- 
ever, on the other hand, I 'kivo-e print {Ckixo-e hdngv:a) beo-an 
to develop. 

Hishikawa Moronobu, who appeared in the Genrcjku Era 
(ihSb-ipc;,), was the tirst prreat master who contributed to the 
development ot both colored paintings and primitive prints of 
L kivo-e. Ide learned all the best teatures in L klvrj-e paintings 
that had developed before him and established his own stvTe, 
which is known hv his familv name I lishikawa. He was es- 
pcciallv loud of painting professional beauties, scenes of tlower- 
\dcv ing parties, and customs and manners in general. 

In the 'lokvo Imperial 1 lousehold Museum is a picture scroll 
which contains a number of his works painted at different times 
in colors on silk. Therefore the pictures are excellent examples 
lor the stLidv of his paintings. (Fig. 147) Another masterpiece 
b\' him is a picture scroll representing customs and manners in 
d edo, which is owned bv Baron Masuda in Tokvo. 

It was he who enhanced the beautv ot prints to a verv high 
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Standard of art. Ills work became the foundation of the later 
de\'elopment of Japanese color prints. 1 le hrst made the so-called 
sintjle sheet print, or ichinidt-c, in black and w bite. On this kind 
ol prints he did not lea\’e anv signature. 1 herelore. It is not 
certain tvhich ones were bv him and which b\‘ his followers, hie 
for the tirst time produced picture hooks w hich appealed much 
to the masses and had a great run among the common people. 1 he 
embellished such prints in black and white with dull red color 
hv hand. ’I'hev were calletl idn-e. Fie did not at all Intend to 
copv the real colors, giving but a mere touch of reddish color. 
After tan-t\ there developed what is called urushi-e, a stvle in 
which part of a picture is painted with black lacejuer or black ink 
mixed with glue and the rest colored with warm hues, so as to 
make a harmonious contrast with the black. 

In this period there was also a remarkable development in 
the pictures of signboards of theatres. The pioneer in this field 
ot L kivo-e painting was Torii Kivonobu, who became the found- 
er ot the Torii School. Fie tiourished in the Genroku Era (i bS S- 
17C3). Most of his works that remain todav are lan-e or urn- 
shi-e. 

In the earlv eighteenth centurv, there developed a school called 
Kwaigetsudo the artists of which usuallv painted bv hand the 
professional beauties of Yoshiwara. The founder of this school 
was called Kwaigetsudo Ando and his followers prefixed Kwai- 
getsudoMatsurvu above their names, which means the followers 
ot the Kwaigetsudo School. Thev usuallv painted a woman alone, 
but sometimes added a smaller woman beside a large one. (Fig. 
14S) I'hev seldom produced works in print. 

MIyakawa Choshun, 1682-17^2, another famous painter, 
did not produce prints, but excelled In beautiful color painting. 
1 lis tollowers also, except for Katsukawa Shunshb, did not pro 
duce color prints. 

In Kvoto there appeared an able Gkivoe painter called Xishl- 
kawa Sukenobuwho tiourished in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, hie excelled both in color painting and prints. But his 
prints were used onlv In picture books. 
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In the third period 
(I “ 4 1 a remark- 

able eiee'elupment was 
made in what Is calicel 
erimson prints, <jr /v;//-r, 
and then further de\'el- 
opnient was achieved in 
wdtat is called nis/iiki-e; 
or brocaelc-picture. 

But bclure descnbino 
these two kinds ol color 
prints and their artists 
we shall pause here to 
sec the unique processes 
bv w hich Japanese color 
prints arc made, so tluit 
our reailers nuu' under- 
stand whv the\- desert'e 
so much fame through- 
out the world. 

I-'irst of all, it must be 
understood that the color 
print is not a reproduc- 
tion ol a pictLire in colors. 
It is cntirclv ditferent 
from a cokn'cd reproduc- 
tion. -Vim reproduction 
ol a lamoLis paintinv is 
necessanh' inlerior to the 
original; and no one will 



take it for the oripinai. But in the I'kivo-e print, the case Is 
cntirclv dilierent. 1 here is no independent colored picture to be 
reproduced b\' [irintinp. I'he Japanese color print is produced 
b\' the co-o[X-ration ol three dilierent artists; that is, the painter, 
the enpraver, and the printer. The painter hrst draw s a picture 
in black and white, this bcinp known as the shiia-c or “founda- 
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tion picture.” Then the enpra\'er t^an^ters this !( miul.ition pie- 
ture to the hluck. \\ hateolors are to be applleh to \ehat [lortions 
o! the picture .ire noteJ. In the painter in letters, i'hen tile 
printer aetualh apiihes the colors to the blocks, so as to pet tlie 
desired cttects. 

I'he lines in color prints arc \'er\' diiicrent trom tliose drann 
b\' painters w itli brushes. I'he lines traced on tlie blocks express 
the skill ol tlie enttraeer, and assume ejuite a dilterent heaut\ 
from that ot brush painting;. The painter ol the orioinal lines 
must consider what kinds of lines n ill pet the best ettect \Tie:i 
then' are transferred to the block bv his cnprae'cr. I heretorc, 
the characteristics oi the lines ot the color prints depend mostlv 
upon the engrai'er. But the linal tinish is aclticn-ed b\' the print- 
er. The printers transfer the lines to the pajier b\ pressing 
them with a kind ot pad called hjrot. 1 he pressing of the colors 
gives them a certain rinc lustre which can never be obtained bv 
hand coloring. 

It will now be clearlv understood that in making up a cokar 
print three artists — the painter, the engrac'cr, and the printer — 
must co-operate closelv from the beginning to the end. When 
the three co-operate well, the best kind of I ’kivo-e print will he 
produced; and it deserves higher appreciation than does the 
painting. This is the reason whv Japanese color prints are so 
highlv prized. 

.-\s has been said, in the period from F.nkvd (i “44— i ”4~) to 
Horeki (i 75 I- 1 pb t) tlie hrst step ot progress was made in w hat 
is called beni-c color print. Bcn'i-c literallv means crimson picture. 
T he principal color of the bcni-c print is a soft vegetable pink. 
The pink is generalh' used in contrast with green, \'ellou', and 
some other colors. But the colors are not grailed so as to get 
beautitul tints and shades as the\" are in the brocade picture 
which developed later. 

The size ot beni-c was generallv small, measuring one toot in 
height and halt a toot in breadth. Okumura Masanobu and 
Ishikawa d ovonobu were outstanding painters v ho produced a 
number of fine beni-c prints. 
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Okumura Masanobu, i6i-)C-i7bS, is said to have been the 
pupil of Torii Ki\'<jnobu. He studied the Hishikawa stvle aiid 
founded his own stvle. lie was a painter and puhlisher ot color 
prints. 

Ishikawa fovonobu, 1 7 i i-i 7S 5, studied I ki\'o-e in the studio 
of Xishimura Shiijcnaeia. He was loud t)t [lainting- men and 
women of a quiet tvpe. He made manv eltorts tor the ad\ ance- 
ment of color prints and left excellent pictures printed in two or 
three colors. 

After bcni-c, a much finer color print, called nishiki-e or 
“brocade picture,” developed. As the name brocade picture 
denotes, a number of dilTerent complimentarv hues and tints 
were used skilfullv so as to give a complicated, vet verv harmo- 
nious color scheme as a whole. 

The most meritorious pioneer in the development of brocade 
picture prints was Suzuki Harunobu. His stvle was studied fur- 
ther bv Isoda Korvusai and Ippitsusai Buncho. On the other 
hand, Kitano Shigeinasa and L'tagawa d'ovoharu were all able 
masters and established their own stvlcs, I'hev dourished during 
the Meiwa and An-ci eras (1764-1 “8c). 

'I'hc following Tem-mei and Kwansei eras (1781-18CO) are 
known as the golden age of the brocade print. In this golden age 
appeared such able masters as Katsukaw a Shunsho, Toshusai 
Sharaku, 'ford Kivonaga, Kubo Shumman, Kltakawa Utamaro 
and Hosoda b.ishi. The tavorite subjects painted bv these 
masters were usuallv beauties or actors. 

d'hc most outstanding and representative master painters 
among them were I larunobu, Shunsho, Kivonaga, and Utamaro. 

Suzuki Harunobu, 171S-177C, usualh' painted beautiful wo- 
men of tea houses and daughters ot merchants; but rarelv actors 
ot Kahuki theatres, ble ilid not trv to paint real faces of indivi- 
duals. He acquired great tame for his .spiecial tvpie of beautv. 
Even between his ditterent tigures there was almost no dis- 
tinction. And even when he painted two voung lovers, the 
N'oung man and woman had nearlv the same tvpc of face. His 
figures are highlv idealistic and look like tairies who have just 
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eoinc out Ironi the Lind ol dreams, lie' tried to e^xpre-'^ their 
mental attitiieles. He exeelleel in the elepictiein ot dresses. His 
design, his colors, and delicate line nioc eineiits arc all intended 
to represent the inner hearts ol the lieiires. (Color pit. 4] 
Harunohn peneralh tried to gi\'c arehitectiiral as well as lands- 
cape backgn'ound, and in this he was cjuite sncees■^tLll. 

In contrast with beauties painted b\' Hariinohu, the beauties 
be Kic'onaaa, mcg i^it, arc more realistic, kiconaga's lines 
are more powerlul than those he Harunobu. 1 lis clothes eiu'el- 
op real women, not dreamv nor ephemeral ones like Haru- 
nobu's. AA bile I Lirunobu is much more spiritual and more or 
less celestial, Kivonaya's beauties are much more terrestial and 
sensuous in lorm and colors. 

*\.nother tamous master was Katsukau'aShunsho(i “20-1 ~c) a). 
Ho painted tamous beauties and portraits of actors. ( )i his pupils, 
bhunko and Shun-ei were prominent. 

Kitagawa L tamaro, i 754-1 Scti, tirst studied the Kano stvle 
and then entered the studio ot d orivama Sekien. devoted much 
attention to the stvle of Torli Kivonaya, and became a master 
painter of his da\'. He specialized in paintiny the busts of beau- 
ties. I le was usLiallv so engrossed in painting the beauties them- 
selves that he did not pav much attention to the background. 
(Fig. 149) 

From the Bunkwa and Bunsei eras ( i ^24-1 s an) the art of 
engraving progressed even more, but the pictures drawn for 
making prints rather declined. However, the subjects painted hv 
the L ki\'o-e painters extended to much broader hclds. Lands- 
capes, llowcrs and birds, the contemporarc' customs and manners 
became lavonte subjects. Noted painters w ho llourished in this 
period w ere Katsushika Hokusai, L tagaw a Tocokuni, F tagawa 
Kunisada, I tag.iwa Kunivoshi and .Vndo 1 liroshige. 

Katsushika Hokusai, ipbc-iSgg, studied tirst at the atelier 
of Katsukawa Shunsho. Then he studied the stedes of the Kano 
and Tosa schools. Moreover, he paid attention to the Chinese 
painting ol the Ming Dvaastv. Bv Shiba Kokan, he w\is initi- 
ated into the painting of the W cst. I le w as attracted bv manv 
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I',:;, uu r ulit' o-i tlic R\ Bridge, b\' I't.imam 


Other stvlcs aho ami often changed his stvle. W henever he 
changed his stvle he used a new pen name. The tact that he 
changed It more than twentv times sliows how hard he worked. 
His painting was distinguished bv tree and bold strokes and 
fertile designs. 'I'he subjects he painted were full of variety, 
human atfairs of daiU' life, historical events, natural scener\', 
llowers, and birds. 1 le harl \'erv astonishing abilitv In seizing 
the essential points of things, which he exaggerated, as will be 
seen in his [heture ol M(umt Fuji, the crest of w hich seems to be 
pulled high U[) to heaven. (Fig. i tc) 1 lis genius u as e.Kpressed 
most remarkald\ In thi'' tiekl. I lis prints representing thirtv-si.\ 
d liferent \'ie\\ s ol' Mount Fuji are the best examples of his abilitv 
in landscape jxiiiiting I le once [nunted Japanese customs aiiel 
manners for a Dutch ca[itain in two scrolls, and obtained much 
admiration. .Vfter this, his pictures were so highlv esteemed in 
I lolland that humlreds ol them were sent there ewr\' r ear. 

Ando I liroshlge, [“i-m-tS tB, studieil in the studio of L ta- 
gav a 1 (n (.)hiro. 1 le exccdletl in the delineation ol noted scenes, 
among which are the famous Fdttv-three Posting-stations on the 
highw a\'s ol the Idkaido. 

Large collections of color prints are to be tound in the Fnited 
States, In the Miweuni ol Fine Arts in Boston, in the .Metro- 
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politan Museum of Art, Xew York, and in the -\rt Institute of 
Chicago; in London, in the British Museum, and in the \ ictoria 
and Albert Museum. The superb collection of Mr. .Shigekichi 
Mihara in 'rok \'0 is said to be the best in Japan. But it is not 
open to the public. Some line examples are to be seen in the 
d'ok\ o Imperial Household Museum. 

THE XASCU J sCnOO[ 

The X'an^^ a, or Southern .School, (miginated in China and 
made the greatest dcvelcjpment in the Ming and Ch'mg Denastv. 
But it was introduced to Japan bv I Fu-chui in the K\'oho Era 
(l“l6-i73t) and had much intluence on the literar\' st\le ot 
painting which began to develop among the scholars ot Con- 
lucianisin, who formed their own social c<)mnumit\' between 
th e milltar\' class and the plebeians ot the \edo Peruxl. 


-Ml I A BKiFF Hl^lORY OF JAFANS '-E ART 

The NiingWLi School is therclorc called BLmiia-T\\ aorldtcrati 
paintino. In the techniL|ue ot the Buniin-pu a paintinp, the chi- 
aroscLiru ot ink was essential. Deep and liGtht colors, et and 
dr\' ttiLiches ol the brush, placed an important role in making 
the pictures successltd. The Xanpuai painters painted mosth' 
landscapes. But thev ditl not trv to cop\ nature faithlidlv. Thev 
A'cre tond ot travelling to see the works of nature aiul painted 
the impressions thev received trom it. Theretore their pictures 
were highlv subiective. Above their pictures thev usuallv evrote 
poems in Chinese. Thus Xangu a [viinting gciierallv goes with 
calligraphic writing. Howec'er, its most essential feature is the 
expression ot poetic thought through form and colors. 

1 herctore the trend ol their pictures is transcendental, much 
unlike that ol the L kivo-e, or genre painting, and the Maruva- 
ma and the Shijo schools which arc attractive for the bcautvof 
realistic expression. 

.\.fter all, the Xangwa painting is rather scholarlv and full of 
Chinese taste. 

Gion Xankai, i6"7 i " 1 1 , a genius in literarv work, studied 
the Chinese School and originated in Ja[')an the stvle of the 
Xangwa School belore a Chinese master of the Southern School, 
I tu-chiu, came to Japan. 

Sakaki llvakusen, ituM-ippp, also called tlo-hvakusen, 
lit'cd in Kyoto and shared with Xankai the honor of the pioneer 
masters ot the Xangwa School. 

Taiga, i~2 “yb, sometimes called Taiga-do or Ike-Taiga, 
was a great master ol the Xangu a painting. From childhood he 
excelled in jrainting and in writing. Dsuallv he painted in light 
black with slight color, but sometimes he used a small quantitv 
ol gold vdth the black ink. Idis conception was loftv and full 
ol poetic imagination. In the Mainpuku-ji in Kvoto and in the 
Ilcnjdkwo-m ol Mount Kova, are preserved a number of his 
master works which are enrolled as national treasures. In the 
Tokvo Imperial I lousehold Museum is one of his master w orks, 
w inch represents a famous view' of Lake Seiko (I Isl-hu) in China. 
(Fig. Ill) 
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Buson, I'S •sometimes called Yosa Buson, Shunsei nr 

Yahantci, an eminent master ot 1 laikai epigram, was equallv 
nreat in literati painting. Ilis works are full of loftv feeling. .V 
fokliiiLi' screen with a Chinese landscape painting, owned bv the 
I’okvo Imperial 1 lousehold MLiscimi, is an e.xcellent e.xample of 
his work. (Fig, 15:) 

i'ani Buncho, i"ft4 iF4i, was born in d edo and studied 
painting in the atelier ot Kato Bunrei. lie also studied other 
schools, Japanese and Chinese, lie w as load of painting Mount 
Fuji, and left us main' masterworks. number of his lands- 
cape pictures in black and white are painted on the w alls and 
sliding screens at the partitions ot rooms in the Shoin hall of the 
I lonko-ji monastcrv, near the W .ishi'zu station on the Tokaido 
line at the western side ot Fake llamana. Some good examples 
of his work .ire also owned b\ the Tok\o Imperial I lousehold 
Museu n. 

Chikuden, i was born at Oka in Bungo. 'J'anomura 

w as his lamih' name. He studied under Fam Buncho and also 
studied Chinese painting ot the Ming and Ch'ing Dvnastc'. On 
the other h.ind he was a scholar and a poet and had main' 
accomplishments; but he was most gilted in landscape paint- 
ing. 
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Kw a/an, i “n 1441, as liorii in \ ulo. 1 lis tamih’ name \\ as 
\\ .itanahe. 1 le \\ as a man m stronL; lilial picl\’ aiul 41'eat amhi- 
t;(an and was a pimifcr stiuk-nt oi Dutch. Ik- studied [laintinp- 
under Bunchn, Shi/an, and Kaneko Kiniwd. lie loted to 
paint lanelseapes, but execlled also in tiCTures, llo.wers, anel hinls. 
Mis paiiitinus are marked with \ iporous strokes and darintf 
designs. Me ie!t a larpe number o' his works. 

Ld'akami 'shunkin, ^ aniamoto Bai-itsu, I'sp- 

latO. (Jkada lianko, i-sa inan, ’! subaki Cb.in/an, i spl- 
its ;_j., amelXtikina Kaiuku, 17“^ w'ere ail master painters 

ol the Xanpw a. School. 


JHh !!U 1 J\L1 I\ D T!IL '•lll'tO 'fllOOL^ 

It Avas a notable aspect in the \ edo Perioei that the dilFerent 
kimls of art were brought down within the reach and under- 
standing of tlte common people. X'ow' in the w orld of painting 
the Maruvama and theShiid schools attracteel the interest ofthe 
people in general w ith the realistic heautv ot nature, parallel 
with the Uki\o-e painting which approached the people with 
pictures dealing w ith the dailv atfairs of human lite. 

Before Maruvama Okvo established the Okvo School, and 
( ioshun, his Shijd School, an impulse tor the newv stvle ol realism 
w as given bv C’hin X'ampin (Shen X'an-p’ink a Chinese painter 
ot the realistic school, w ho arrived at Xagasaki in the vear 1731 
and stac ed tw o c ears. 

Okvo, I 73S-1 “4 i, the loLindcr ot the Maruvama School, w as 
a son ot a tanner in Tamha province. He tirst studied painting 
under Ishida d utei in Kvoto. .\t the same time he paid atten- 
tion to the stvle ot the Chinese masters. Sen Shunkvo (Chden 
Shun-chli) and Kvu Ifi (Chiou\ ing). \\ hen he reached his thirti- 
eth vear he changed his method ol sttulv and became an ardent 
lover ol nature. He exhausted his energv m the stueiv ot people 
and flow ers and birds trom lite, and tinallv succeeded in becom- 
ing a great master of realism, the founder ot the Maruvama 
School. His pictures highlv express the national spirit. I hev 
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arc unlike those h\' Chin Nampin, whieli are naturalh' exotic. 
His forte w as in the laru'c scheme oi C()mp( /sition a'' will be seen 
in the “W as'cs aiul Cranes ’ painted h\' him oriuinallv on slul- 
inp- screensin the \n‘ar sc\ enleen iunulredi aiul eiulu'.' eiriht. 'Fiu- 
1 1 1 ) d he picture is on neil hv the kontto-ii temple, near K\ oto; 
and now preseiw ed in the 1 ok\ o Imperial Household Museum. 

lie lett a hires nuinhcrol excellent works, anione,' which tlie 
follosvine' are famous, ami th.e\' are all nation.il treasures: 

Waves. Shehtlv colored on paper. Mounteel as kakemono 
in 2.S "pieces. Owned bv the KonpO-ii temple, now- borrowed bv 
the 1 okco Imperial I lousehokl Museum. 

Fetmv aiiel Peacock, kiehh' coloreel on silk. Mounted as 
kakemono. Owneel bc' the b.mman-in. (Jtsu cite. 

PictLires illustni- 
tinp (tooiI Fortune 
and Misfortune. 

Colored on paper. 

Mounted as p 
scrolls. ( )wnei.l bv 
the Fhnman-in, 

Otsu citv. 

I.andscapes, Sev- 
en W ise men in the 
Bamboo C ro \'e ; and 
Tipers and Cranes, 
p.iinted in black and 
w'hite on the ninetv 
larp-e paper surfaces 
ot the tt’alls and 
slidinp. screens m 
the rooms of the 
Sho-in. d'he Koto- 
liira-gu Shrine, Sa- 
nuki pros'ince. In 
hips 154 is shown 
part ol the bamboo prove bv him. 
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Landscapes, Peacocks, and Chinese Saints, painted in colors 
or black ink on twentv-eit^ht [iaper surtaces of the walls 
and sliding screens in the rooms ol the Shoin. 7 'he Daiib-ji 
monastery (popularly called Okyo temple), near the Kasumi 
station on thcSan-in line, Hyogo prefecture. 

Sketch Books ot Birds and Insects. Colored on paper. Mount- 
ed as 3 albums. ’rok\'o Imperial Household Museum. 

Among the painters who studied in the studio of Okyo were 
Nagasawa Rosetsu, I'tt- fhb, Komai Genki, i"47-i“m", 
M atanabe Xaneaku. i“6~-iSi3, and Minagawa Klen, i“34- 
I 'Sep, who were also master jiainters. 

(ioshun, i~52-rSi[, sometimes called Matsumura Gekkei, 
was born in Kyoto. He studied painting under Onishi Suigetsu 
and then under Buson. .\fter the death of' Buson, he w anted to 
study under Okyo. 1 lowawcr, Okyo modestly declined his re- 
quest because his ability w as already beyond further instruction. 
But the\' became the best ol triends. Goshun was also a master 
painter ol realism and established his ow n style, w hich is called 
Shiid School. M hen compared w ith that of Okyo, his picture is 
tinteil more with the national spirit, and has a literaiw' touch. 
Goshun was alwa\s at his best m landscape pieces. In Fig. i 3 
is reproduced an example ot his landscape painting, w hich is in 
the d'okx'o Imperial Household Museum. His choice, as a rule, 
was a small canwas, and a theme that lent itself to simple treat- 
ment. He rarcl\' attempted anything on a large scale. His 
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masterpiece, representing peasant scenes in rural places painted 
nn a sliding screen in the N ishi-Mnngwan-ii nionaster\‘ ol Kvoto, 
ma\' be taken as a gtxxl example ot’hii. larger canvasses. 

Keibun, 1770)-! 843, and Tox'oinko. i""7v 184;, were noted 
painters among tiie disciples oi Goshun. 

Ilanabusa Itcho, ibt--i“-4, "as born in Osaka. He first 
studied in the atelier ol Kano \ asum)bu in \ edo. But he was too 
ahle a man to follow the mere lt)rmahsin (>1 the Kano School and 
established his own st\'le. He is noted tor his independent con- 
cejition ot dcsirrn and the tree and hold mowment ol his brush. 
His paintings are humorous anci touched witli poetic expression, 
as \\ ill be seen in the example shown in Fig. i ;6, which is own- 
ed hv the i'okvo Imperial Household Museum. 

Ganku, 17 tc-i 838, the lounder ot the Kishi School, was born 
at Kanazawa in Kaga. In his later vears he came up to K\'oto. 
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He first studied the 
stvle oi Chin Xam- 
pin and bccaine a 
painter ot the real- 
istic school. Ilecwis 
clever in painting- 
animals, and his 
tiyer is especiallv 
tamoLis. In the 
Tokvo Imperial 
Household Mu- 
seum is a pair ot 
screens evith a tiger 
and waves painted 
bv him in black and 
white on paper. 

Ito Jakuchu, 

1716-iSco, was 
born in Kvoto. He 
frst studied the 
Kano stvle and 
then imitated the 
old works of the 
\ Lian and iMing schools ol China. On the other hand he was 
inlluenccd bv the works ot Korin, but tounded his own stylo. 
He was espccialh" fond ot painting cocks which he studied very 
serioush' trom lite. His cocks arc thcrctorc highlv realistic and 
masterlw In the Imperial I lousehold collection are preserved 
tamous examples ot his cocks, whicli arc mounted in kakemono 
in thirt\- pieces. (Fig. I tp) 

Mori Sosen, 1747—1821, lived in Osaka. He lirst studied 
the Kano stvle. But atterward his st\-le became ver\- similar to 
that ot Mariuama and Sliijo schools, lie was particularlv tone! 
ot painting monkevs and succeeded in painting them w ith c'cry 
realistic eltect. (Fig. 158) 
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The ceramic art ol japan made remarkable prociress in the 
YeJo Period. Almost eeerv kind ol potter\' cs as produced. It 
mar be classitied into four dirferent kinds according to its hard- 
ness: Juki, or cartlien ware uith no nhizc, toki, or earthen ware 
with olaze, sckki, or stone ware and jiki, or porcelain u are. 

There were two factors w liiclr were at work to brini>- about 
the progress; one ol wliich was tlie great popularitc' of the tea- 
cult, and the other the bringing to Japan ot a large number of 
Korean potters bv those generals who participated in the Korean 
c.xpedition waged bv Tovotomi Ilidcvoshi. 

I'hose Koreans discoc'cred fine kaolin in dillerent districts in 
K\'ushu, and instructed Japanese potters to make new and 
better kinds of potterv. In the province of Hizen a remarkable 
dcwelopment was made in producing various kinds of porcelain 
wares under the instruction of Korean potters, and these wares 
produced in dirferent kilns of llizen were transported for sale 
to a port called Imari, not far fnnn Arita. For this reason thev 
came to be called bv the name Imari. 

Distinct Ironi so-called Imari wares there were produced two 
I'amous kinds of p(jrcelain, Kaki-e-mon and Iro-nabeshima wares 
from the kilns established at Arita and Xabeshima. 

*\.rita and Imari are still famous places for line polvchrome 
porcelain wares. 

In the southernmost p.irt ol Kwishu, Satsuma faience was 
produced, also under the instruction of Korean potters. Thev 
are all line polvchrome w'ares, and still thev produce a similar 
kind ol taience. 

(Jn the other hand, progress was made In producing mono- 
chrome w ares such as celadon, w bite porcelain and some-tsiike 
wares mosth' under the mlluence ol the tea-ceremonv, in w hich 
simple colors were appreciated. In the province of Hizen, 
I Iirado w as the most lamous tor its w hite porcelain. 

Now' the beautitul color ot potterc' is produced mainlv bv 
glaze. But the raw' materials w hich are used lor modelling the 
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shape of potterv arc also closclv related to the bcautv ot gla/e. 
I'he simplest plaze will be made bv ashes and red cla\' u hieh 
inckules iron. \ arions colored yla/es can be dev eloped be dillcr- 
ent quantities ol iron included in the plain pla/e and b\' the 
nature ot' the tlames in the kiln. Iron qiv-e-, a red color as it-> 
essential nature when heated bv an oxidizintr tlame and blue 
when heated bv a reducinp- dame. But the small quantitv of iron 
in the plain glaze will become v ellou w hen burned bv' weak heat. 
The mixtures l(jr yetting various colors are composed ol ground 
glass, wliite lead, quartz, and ditferent kinds of metals: tor ex- 
ample, copper for green, cobalt tor blue, mangan tor purple, anci 
antimonv tor vellovv' and so torth. I’he tine colored glaze which 
has translucent lustre bv vitrirication is reallv a gem to the hu- 
man eves. 

The Greek vases are famous for their simple beautv of form 
But of color, I think, the finest examples will be found in Japa- 
nese porcelain produced in the Yedo Period. Especiallv the Iro- 
nabeshinia, Kaki-e-mon and Ko-kutani are full of varietv in 
light and dark, bright and dull tints and shades with elegance 
ol color scheme. 

P'amous kilns in the Yedo Period developed mostlv in Kvoto. 
1 lizcn, Satsuma and Kaga. In Kvoto such kilns as Ninsei, Awa- 
ta, and Kivomizu were famous. 

In northeastern Japan, Kutani in Kaga province was a centre 
i.!l the tamoLis porcelain w ares called Ko-kutani; and Kutani still 
keeps its lante lor polvchrome porcelain wares. 


M\SLl 

Xinsci, I 5 ^ 6 — I 66 c, was one ol tlic great ceramists. Howev er, 
the dates ol his birth and death are not certain. According to 
some reliable traditions, he was born in the vear i at Xono- 
mura in 'I'amba province. He was calleb Xonomura Seibei. He 
died in the vear i 66 c. 

It seems that he learned the art of handling the potter’s wheel 
trom Kvuemon of Aw ata in Kvoto; and tor the art of coloring 
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he owed something; to Chaw.inva Koeinoii, who hrouRht Aritii 
pohx'hrome porcelain to Kvotc) troni I h/.en in Iwnslui. 

It i'^ said that lie opened his kilns in about tilteen dilFerent 
places. Hoceec er, the most tainoiis ones were those ojiened near 
the Xinna-ii monastcrv in Kvoto aiul at the residence ol the lord 
of MaruRnmc in Shikoku Island. Ide was tiourishinp- in the 
middle of the seventeenth centurv. 

Before him japancse ceramic art was more nr less an imitation 
of Chinese or Korean stvlcs. But he elevated the esthetic stan- 
dard of ceramic art and expressed hiphlv Japanese taste. 

Let Us note here the most interesting- teatures ot his works. 
In the lirst place his skilful handling of the wheel is \'crv superb 
in linish. In the second place, his ground glaze has a soft and 
quiet shade and fine minute crackles. In the third place, greater 
than these two features, is his design painted on the ground 
yla/e. lie painted llowerv and bright pictures on such wares 
as water holders, or tca-iars, which were considered orna- 
ments as well as practical utensils. On the other hand, he used 
subdued colors for te,i bowls because he wished to keep a harmo- 
nious combination with the vreen colored tea. In both cases, his 
desiun is reposekd and peaceful in composition and color scheme, 
and never disturbs a quiet mind. More than anything else he 
succeeded in the clever arrangement of gold and silver colors. 
In his brighter designs he used much gold to represent clouds. 
But there w as nothing vulgar in his design. It is like the 
golden cloud in the morning skv. He often gave gold outlines 
to coloreil {lowers and the\‘ looked beautifid like the golden 
light from heaven. 1 lis works are usualh' marked with his seals. 

In the l okvo Imperial Household Museum is a tea-jar pro- 
duced bv Xinsei at the kiln he established at the residence of the 
Lord of Marugame, Shikoku. It is one ot the best of his w orks. 
(Fig. I tg) I he jar measures o. ptc m. and is decorated with a 
plum tree In lull bloom, overshadow ed w ith golden clouds. Its 
graectfd shape and the color ot the crimson blossoms, the golden 
clouds, and slightlv bluish w hite ground create a superb feeling. 
Another excellent example is ow ned bv Mr. Matasaku Shiobara, 
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Tokvo, It is a jar nlL■a^u^n^ c.4()C' m. in lieiuht. 1 he diameter 
of the lid is C A I () in. The design is composed ot tour phoenixes 
and llowcrs in beautitul colors ol red, Rreen, puld, ami sih er. 
This is reallc a rare and unic]ue example ot the tvorks h\' Xmsei, 
and is enrolled as a national treasure. In the collection ot Mr. 
Kinva Xapao at Kamakura is also a lamous jar made he him. It 
in decorated with wisteria tlowers painted in preen, dull red, 
liitht purple, and sih'cr on the superb white ground gla/e which 
has tine crackles. The reddish llou ers are outlined w ith uold 
and the silverv dowers which now hac'e turned black are out- 
lined with red. I'he form is sublime and the colors are cjuiet and 
fascinating on the \\ hiteground. fColor pit. 5) This isalsoenrol- 
Icd as a national treasure. 

Xinsei had inauv pupils who opened kilns at ditterent places 
in Kvoto and the neighbourhood and came to be respected as 
the founder of the Kvo-vaki taience, marking a great step for- 
ward in the historv of Japanese ceramic art. 


KJKI-J.-MOX rrjRT 

Kaki-e-mon is the name of a famous potter who invented the 
enamelled porcelain in japan about the middle of the seven- 
teenth centurv at -Yrita in llizcn province. His works as well as 
those w hich were matle in his stvle are called bv his name. 

Its color scheme is m,tde bv a skiltul arrangement of red, green, 
vellow, and purple. Someol its designs show Chinese and Dutch 
inlluenccs, hut others are t|uite alter the Japanese taste. 

There arc three characteristic teatures in the Kaki-e-mon. In 
the lirst place Its mllkv white glaze is tine and glossv, and some- 
what opaijue, hut not quite translucent. Thus, it gives a restful 
feeling to the eves. In the second place, the design of Kaki-e- 
mon is c'crv picturesque. In its space composition a large area is 
left vhite, and in no Kaki-e-mon wares will there be found such 
a dense arrangement ot patterns as there are in Imarl w ares. In 
the third place, the colors ot the Kaki-e-mon are verv pure. 
Red, vellow, green, and purple are superb and delightful to the 
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c\ cs in contrast with the niilkv white Lthi/.e. 

Some tine examples ot Kaki-e-mon will be found in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Alatasaku Shiobara, Tokvo. A Lircje \'esscl ^\dth a 
beautiful design composed (.)f birds and dowers is amono' them. 
(Color pit. nj This vessel and several other Kaki-c-mon in his 
collection are registered by the government as important art 
objects. 


iRO-yjiiL>-iii\rj WIRE 

The Iro-nabeshima is the finest cT Xabeshima wares turned 
out in limited quantities from the Okochi kilns ot' Hizen; and 
its beautv inav be compared with that of Kaki-e-mon. The best 
of Iro-nabeshima will be seen in the work of round plates. The 
curve is so delicate as to escape notice, but it oives a tine soft 
teeling as a whole. The ground glaze is extremelv smooth and 
glossv and seems to have a sliohtlv bluish shade. The design of 
Iro-nabeshima is quite unlike that of Kaki-c-nion. -Although 
the design ot Kaki-e-mon is like a picture, it sometimes lacks 
fitness for the dish it has to decorate. (.)n the other hand, the 
design ot Iro-nabcshirna harmonizes well with the delicate 
curve of the plate for which it is intended. The design of Iro- 
nabeshima is natural and realistic, and beautifullv adapted to 
its color scheme. The sketch design is lirst painted in cobalt 
blue betore the glaze is applied. I'hen the glaze is applied 
and the dish is bred, alter wliich the design is carel'ullv painted 
in such primarv colors as red, green, and velluw. These colors 
cannot stand the same high heat as cobalt blue. Therefore, 
thev are applied separatelv over the gUize to develop the 
colors in a weaker heat after the glaze is burned in suiiicieiit 
heat. I heretore the design is painted c erv thinh' so that it 
looks as it it were painted on the same plane. ^Vll these pirimarv 
colors harmonize w ith the bluish shade of the ground gdaze, 
and aid in gic ing a reposeful and quiet atmosphere to the table 
at which thev are used. 

A large plate owned hv Mr. Matas.iku Shiobara is a fine ex- 
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Fii;. I(C. Iro-n.ihcshima 'N.T.' 

Mr. ( V/ti/zV/;,’, 

ample of Iro-nabeshinva; and it Is registered as a national trea- 
sure. (Fig, i6o) Its height measures 0.C79 ni. and diameter, 
c.j 17 m. The inside of the plate is decorated with a large rose- 
mallow {fu'io) surrounded bv chrvsantheniums. Its melodious 
red, blue, green, and vellow, show their puritv of color on the 
beautiful "round glaze, which looks like aclearskv. The dowers 
belonging to earth are here almost lilted up to heaven bv the 
skill of the artist and the tiring In the kiln. 


s.nsLM.t ir.iRE 

Satsuma ware owes its origin to Shimazu Yoshihiro, the lord 
of the .Satsuma clan, who brought home a number of Korean 
potters when he returned Irom the Korean invasion. Flence it 
dates from the close ot the sixteenth centur\'. These Korean 
potters opened kilns umler the direction of 1 oshihiro. 




I)\ K.ili 
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In the Ku'ansei h.ra, i 1 Sci, the Satsiima ware bco-an to 
be ileeerateel 'svirh pulvehroiiiatic t-le-iiitn b\' the onier ol Shima- 
/Li Xarincabu, the Icjial tlie eoiiiitrw It \\as hiprhh' appreciated, 
anil called Xisbiki-de or “Brocade-like.” 

In prodncinp' Xishiki-de ware, three processes of tiring in kiln 


are neces^a^\•. - — 
d'he lirst process ■ 
is.ao'ak/.iti which ' 
the ware is tired L 

in the kiln he- | 

1 

tore It rcceX'es 
the o'laze. In the I - 
second process | 
the Avare re- f“ 
ceic'es the yiaze, 
being again put ^ 
into the kiln, ■ 
where it is tired “ ' 
lor about iortv- T 
eight hours. In 
the third pro- 
cess, the ware is 

painted andgi Id- ^ 

od and then is 
linallv heated in 
the kill! sloAAdv ■ 
and craduallv to ; 
dec'clop AuirioLis 
colors. 

d'here are 
several other 
A'aneties in Sa- 




I'lg Kit SjtsUina W arc 
T "K\h Inlpcnj/ I/'-UH'hilJ 


tsuma wares, such as the Bekko-satsunui, having a tortoise-shell- 
like glaze, the INIishima-satsuma, and the Sunkoroku-satsuma. 
But the SatsLima faience known to torcign collectors are tine 
crackled cream-colored wares and clahorateh* decorated. Some 
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examples (al Satsuma ware will he loiiiul in the r()k\() Iinpei'ial 
IIuLiiciiuld Museum. iFiLt. lOil 





Fic itia Ko-kuwni 
.lA. S'liolKifj's C"lii\:ion 

KO-KrrjM U ARh 

Ke-kutani is a kind of Kutani porcelain ware. It was made 
from kaolin found in a place called Kutani-mura, in the province 
of Kaoa. Its origin dates from about the middle of the seven- 
teenth centurv when a factorv was founded bv Goto Saljlro. 

'I'he hodv of Ko-kutani is grevish white and is rather crude 
and opacjue. Its ground glaze has hubbies and is not so hue as 
that of Kakl-e-mon and iro-nabeshima. 

Ko-kutani is decorated with llowers, birds, landscapes, figures 
and diaper designs, in green, red, vellow, and purple colors; and 
it is gcncralh’ marked with the name "Kutani.” d'hc designs 
for Ko-kutani are said to have been drawn b\' Kusumi Alorikage, 
a painter of the Kano School. Ko-kutani has much masculine 
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bcjutv in form aiui colors. Its hcaut-c mac he comfiared t<j that 
of an Enttlish Lui\\ uhilc that of Kaki-c-mon and Iro-.nahc' 
shima, to the hc.mt\' ol Paris. 

-\mono \Ir. Sliiohar.i's collcLtion are line examples (ji Ivo-ku- 
tani. I'hcrc arc twaj laro'c plates. ( )ne is painted \vith twcj /a.'/ao 
l/io birds perchintf on hamhoo(Fio. i 62); and the other is painted 
with two birds on a branch ol' a peach tree. BeWh are registered 
be the ^o\'ernment as important art objects. 

4 (,OI.l) L.VCiprFR WARE 

During the \ edo Period (i 0 1 iSbO) the art of cold lacquer 
attained the zenith of perfection and claboratitin; and highlv 
artistic o'olci wares were prociuced in K\'oto and \ edo, the seat 
(jf the Shogunate. In local districts Kanazawa in Kaca was the 
most tamous place t'or the production ot artistic gold tcares. 

However, although the artistic merit of the designs was 
inferior to that of the preceding periods, the work bv Honnami 
Kbetsti, 1568—163“, was t]Liite e.xceptional. He was a genius 
in gold lacquer, in painting as well as in c,dliucaphv, and used 
tin, lead, or mother-of-pearl in making up Ins design on the 
ground of gohl lacquer. In the Tukvo Imperial Household Mu- 
seum there is an ink-stone box attributed to him, the design of 
which is composed of a floating bridge and a poem inlaid with 
le,id and silver plates on a yold ground to illustrate an old 

famous son". (Fig. ibf) 

During his time and in succeeding ages there lived some master 
makers of gold lacejuer. Thev were Ko-ami Xagashige, itpq- 
1631, Koma Kcni-i, d. 1663, and '\amamoto Shunsho, ibic- 
1682. In the collection of Marc]uis I'okugawa of Xagova is a 
lamoLis set (jf raised gold lacquer wares called Ilatsunc-no-tana 
or the “Shelf of a Xight ingale’s Xew 'I ear Song,” which w as pro- 
duced bv Ko-ami Xagashige and brought bv a daughter ot' the 
third Shogun Ivcnrltsu w hen she married the lord ofOw ari. It 
is an excellent example of the raiscil gokl lacquer w ares w ith 
most elaborate dcsigris, which were produced in the earh* h. edo 
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Fjc: RA'- CoUl L.icuucr B»)\. bv Koot^u 

7''k' I Jm.x'Ki/ Mii.cum 

J-^eriod. In tlic- l'()k\’<> Imperial Household Museum is pre- 
scin'cd a raised gokl laequer liox with a similar dcsion produced 
bv him. (Fie;. 164) 

In the late seventeenth ceuturv Kajikawa KvCijiro was one of 
the master makers ol gold lacquered inro. Inn is a kind of medi- 
cine box. It is usuallv decorated with gold lacquer nr mother-of- 
pcarl inla\ . Men wore them at their waists as a rather showv 
(.Iccoration. 

In Kaga there w as a lamous gold lacquer artist called Igarashi 
Ddho who served the lord ol Kaga and produced fine works ot 
gokl lacquer. 

In the (rcnroku h.ra (i dSS-u peg), Japan became more peace- 
ful than ever, and the work ot gold lacquer made remarkable 
progress in technical elaboration and details. '1 he gorgeous glow 
of the gold lacquer ware was really a symbol of the luxurious 
life of the Genruku Lra. 
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In K^^otn, (^g-ata Ko- a|||m 

ria, i6;S 1716, was the ^ 

most famoLis maker ot - 

gold lacquer; aad iii ^ 

Yedo, Yamada Jokasal, 
who tloLirishcd in the 

late se\ enteenth ceatu- ^ - 

rv, Oqawa I larltsu, 1663 
-r~4", Koma Kvnhaku, 

~ 1 73-, and Yatsuki 

Chobci, who llourished ,7;''. '',47*' V' 

in the second half ot the ’ 

seventeenth centurv, "k ■■ AYYlf - 

were all noted workers ’'••»• ' 

in gold laecjuer. Their -*— 

works were liighlv ad- 

mired, and later thev Fie. eg R.ii'cd Gold Lacquer Bo.e, 

were ealled '• fdken-in , 'w Is()-.imi X.igashirre 

, ,,7 . T'IK\'. bnpa-.M il'jtubi'JlJ M'tiCHm 

gold lacquer. Jokcn-in 

was the posthumous name of the fifth Sliogun T.sunavcashi who 
reigned in their time. Indeed the zenith of technical perfection 
and elaboration of gold lacquer was reached bv them and was 
nec'cr surpassed bv other gold lacquer artists who came after 
them. 




Fia. ifg Raised Gold Lacquer Bo.s, 
h\ Ko-.imi Xagashiq-e 
T'‘k'." hiip^r;.il lijin^huLi MmcHin 


Korin In K\ oto represented the Koetsu stvle of gold lacquer 
and became \ erv fanuaus lor the artistic qualitc’ ot his designs 
which tar surpassed the work oi his contemporaries. 

In the dokc'o Imperial I lousehold Museum is an excellent 
example ol his work. It is a iiox with a design composed of iris 
and latsuhasiii bridge on a black lacejuer ground, d'he iris Is re- 
presented in gold lacquer and mother-ot-pearl; and the bridge is 
made ot lead plates, 'i'hc iris pond is the motif of this design. 
I he general tone is quiet and highlv decorative witli its glow (sf 
colors. (Fig. 163) Ogawa I laritsu ahso studied the stvle of Kd- 
etSLi and became skilled in the work of inlav with tin, lead, 
potterv, and mother-of-pe;irl. But his work was not so tine as 
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Fi^. itic. G'lli) Lacoucr Bov. hv Korin 
Ti.k'O jKpcri.il H'rrcr.-J.i 

that of Korin. 

The folknvin" artists were also master workers In gold lacquer 
in the \ edo Period: 

Shionil Selsei, i646-i“i9; lizuka Toro ndio flourished in 
about the middle of the eighreenth centurv; Koma Korvu who 
flourished in the later eighteenth centurv; Koma Kansai, 1766- 
iStt; Plara Tovusai, 1772-1845; and Xakavama Komin, 
I Scb-i S7C. 

It ^s'ould be helpful in the appreciation of gold lacquer work 
to know the Important technical processes nceessarv in the 
manufacture of artistic kinds oi gold lacquer. 

First of all, the crude lacquer is obtained bv making horl- 
'/ontal incisions on selected lacquer trees. The sap is then put 
into a large bowl and stirred with a spoon to evaporate anv 
water. The lacquer is transparent and verv stickv, the lacquer 
being blackened bv mixing it with lampblack, and reddened bv 
mixing it with vermilion. 

The bodv of lacquered wares is usuallv made of wood which 
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is Well tlriei.1. The juiiits are cut sli-htlv hollow anti tillctl u[) 
s\hth a sturi called /teevcw, a mixture oi cut hem.p and t;due, to 
preecnt ane delormation irom the loint parts; and then ilw 
ctdiole surface is ctcUetl with pure lactjuer, calktl h'shinic. enti- 
reh' separated from water, to prex'ciit anv \eater or inoisture 
creepinp into the et'oiHl in later teclinical processes. ^Vlter this, 
a coatiiiL;' of Liccjucr mixed with wheat tlour is nle cn and then 
a linen cloth is laid t)\'er it, takin" the utmost care to stretch 
it perfcctlx smooth. The whole surlace is ctiatcd several more 
times with cither lavers of lacquer; nameU' a mixture oi 

baked earth and lacquer, anci then with a mixture of powdered 
whetstone and ixuv lacquer. These coats are piven in order to 
get a smooth ground surface. After this, the black lacejuer is 
applied and the surtace is polished repeatedlv with charcoal in 
order to net a glossv black tinish ot cround work. 

The gold lacquer dcsion can now be applied to the ground 
surface, d'herc are three dillerent methods be which gold lacquer 
design is produced; that is, /;//;/-/;aT7-c or tlat gold Licc|uer, Mg/- 
Jaslii-uidki-c or polisheci out noki lacquer, asui ukd-nuiki-c ur raised 
gold lacquer. 

In producing a dat gold lacquer design, the design required is 
drawn on paper and transferred bv traeinn its lines with lacquer 
on the article; then nold dust is sprinkled over the design so 
that the stickv laec|uer will take the gold dust. After this, thin 
transparent lacquer is applied over the design. The article is 
dried in an air-ti^ht damp box because lacquer dries onlv in damp 
air. Then the surface ot the design is polished with charcoal. 

In producing a togiddshl-nuiki-c design, the design required is 
ma(.le in the same manner as that ot hlrd-nidki-e but a slightlv 
coarser gold dust is used. After the gokl dust is sprinkled over 
the lacquer with w hieh the design Is paintetl, tlie whole surface 
ot the article receives a coat of black or transparent lacquer. 
Alter the lacquer coatinv is dried in an air-tight damp box, the 
surface is grcjund dow n w ith charcoal until the design show s out 
on the tine smooth ground. 

In the processes of producing a raised gold lacquer tlcsign, some 
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parts of tlic JcsiLiu are raised with uiuLli is eoinposed of 

powdered whetstone and raw lacquer. And then L;old diust is 
applied sec'eral times with lacquer to tlie raised ties qn. W lien 
the linal coat ol laccpier is dried, the desiqn is [lohshetl. 

1 lie qround space, which has no pattern, is lett lilack or 
sprinkled with ditierent kinds oi quid dust. .Vccordinq to the 
cjLialit^' oh qold dust sprinkleci on the qround, there are three 
ditierent kinds oh qolden qround, that is, the ujshi-ii. htranu’-ii 
and kip.Jjmi-ji. d'he iid:-hi-n is sprinkled w ith line dust quid and 
the dense qralns make it look somewdiat like a \'ellow pear-skin; 
the hiranie-jt is made oh coarse qold lilinqs wltich are usualle 
sprinkled rather sparselv o\-er the black ground; and tlie 
kiiuLani-ji is made ot tine quid dust be sprinkling' it so thick that 
its linish looks like gold plate. 


5. TEXriLt INDL'sIRY 

The textile industrv made remarkable development in the 
sec'enth and the eighth centuries and leht us a number oh excel- 
lent examples whicli we have described elsewhere, hpp. tq-bc) 

Alter the capital was removed trom Nara to Kvoto at the 
close oh the eighth centurv, it developed still more because oh 
the needs oh the court nobles. However, there remain almost no 
examples to show- its actual conditions and pirosperitv. W hat 
we mav know ot the textile industrv ol those ages are the pic- 
tures oh court nijblcs or Buddhist statues on w hich are painted 
dresses oh the times. Through these pictures and statues we 
mav understand the kind ot pattern that prewailed among court 
nobles oh the Fuiiwara Period. The most characteristic pattern 
was a diaper design, ol which there were two distinct tvpes. 
One is the ground design figured hv weaedng, in which the 
same design is closelv repeated. 1 he other is the iijtper design, 
fguredbv weaving in threads ot dirferent colors over the ground 
diaper design. 1 hese designs are usualh' round patterns consist- 
ing oh tlowers, birds, or butterf ies. Since this time, tltese classical 
designs ha\'e been used 111 ceremonial dresses oh all ages. 1 liere 
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remain a nnmbcr o! line examples o! siieh iabnes iroin the h hId 
F eritui in the eolleetitiiis oi the Imperial llouschoUl aiui in some 
lamilies ot' termer letidal IorK. 

Ti he next rcmarkahle rier'elopir.ent in tire histor\ oi'the textile 
indiisrr\' toek place in the sixteenth eenturv. At this time Jajian 
teas apain much nulebteil to Chinese inllciencc. Chinese ex- 
perts came tci Japan anci started instriietlon in u ea\dne at Sakai, 
a cite not tar Irom Osaka. In addition, Cliinese tradine- shiifis 
brourtht tine examples oi the Chinese weaeinp art to Japan. 
Meamvhile the Xishinn artisans ot Kioto learned ade anced 
Chinese methods oiAveavine; irom Sakai artisans and made K voto 
the most important eentre oi high-grade weaedng in Japan. 
Alorcovcr, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese merchants brought 
European textiles, such as rigured satins, vd\ ets, and Oubciins, 
giving for the first time an important W estern intluence to 
Japanese textile industrv. 

L nder these lorcign inriuences, the textile industn- in the 
Yedo Perioii made remarkable progress. 

The most gorgeous textile fibrics, used in the Noh drama, 
were produced inostlv in \ edo and Ki'oto. There were lour 
different kind.s ol fabrics worn bv the actors whoplavcd in the 
Noh drama; karj-ori, lUsti-iia, nm-liaku and suri-haku. Kara-ori is a 
kind of rich brocade; aisu-tta is a kind of silk fabric; nui-habi, a 
labric having a design in embroiderv as well as in gold-leaf; and 
sun-haku. a fabric with a p>attern ot void leaf onlv. The bright 
colors and intricate patterns ol these- Noh costumes were ap- 
preciated espcciallv bv the nobilitv and bv militarv leaders in 
times oi peace. Such taste for riehlv costumed drama had been 
first introduceei bv 1 ovotomi I lidevoshl In the iMomovama 
Period, late in the sixteenth centurv. I lis ororueous taste was 
beautilullv expressed b\- the llowcrv costumes of the e]uiet and 
pantomimic Noh actors. This taste was followed in the Yedo 
Period, although not so vividlv as m his own time. The par- 
ticularly interesting feature oi the Noh costume is the winctv of 
warm hues, such as void, red, and vclloM', n hich appear in the 
slow rhythm, punctuated bv svmholic gestures of the Noh actors. 
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In the Tokvo Imperial ILjusehold Museum are some line 
examples othNoh costumes; but more examples will be I’ound in 
private collections in Tokvo and other cities. In our color plate 
7, ^vc have reproduced an excellent specimen of karj-ori owned 
bv Air. Kikusaburo Fukui, Tokvo. 

Next, various kinds ol silk stutl, needed bv rich plebeians, also 
were remarkablv improved. The silk tabrics used most tor mak- 
ing kimono and obi or sashes, were satin or shusii, figured damask 
or Jonsu, crepe or chirhnen, rhrzu and \uzen. To such silk stutFs, 
gorgeous patterns were applied bv dveing, embroiderv, or weav- 
ing out in the loom. But a special design was sometimes painted 
bv an artist himself. A unique example of such stutF is in the To- 
kvo Imperial Household Museum. It is a garment worn 

bv the ladv of a rich merchant in tlieGenroku Era. It is made of 
white silk twill and painted with dilFerent kinds of autumnal 
grasses in colors b^' the famous painter, Ogata Korin. (Fig. 166) 
It well svmbolizes the luxurious life of the plebeians in theGen- 
roku Era (16SS-1 “C3). 

In the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston are a number of Japan- 
ese ladies’ clothes of the Yedo Period. Also some fine e.xampiles 
arc in the Aletropolitan Aluseum of Art, New York. 

6. ARCHITECT ERL 

As a whole the architecture of the Yedo Period was a 
continuation of what had developed in the Momowuna Period; 
but it graduallv declined. The architectural features of the Yedo 
Period were elaboration in technical details, too rich in colors, 
and too manv carvings with no constructional signiiicance. 
1 hev presented what mav be called a rococo stvle of Japanese 
architecture. 

Howe ver, the earlv ledo Period, that is, the major part ot 
the sewntcenth centurv, was not so bad, since mausoleum 
architecture made a notable der'elopmcnt. Nevertheless 
the mausoleums were rvonderful onh' in the decoration — 
prodigal, exquisite in details, and ornate in colors — as will be 
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seen in Fig. 167 which reproduces the interior of the Zuiho- 
den, the mausoleum of the lord of Sendai, erected in the rear 

The following are the important remains of this kind of mau- 
soleum architecture in the \ edo Perloci; 

TheTosho-gu Shrine on Kuno-zan in Suruga built in the year 
1617. 

The Daitoku-in, the mausoleum of the second Shogun Hide- 
tada, in Shiba Park, Tokvo, erected in the vear ib"^ e 

The d’osho-gu at Xikko, the mausoleum of the first Shogun 
levasu, built in the vear 1636. 

The Daiyu-in, the mausoleum of tlie third Shogun lemitsu, 
at Xikko, erected in the vear ibtj. 

Of the Buddhist architecture a number of large temples were 
reconstructed and the tollowing arc worth while visiting: 

The preaching 1 lall (1656) and the I lull of Buddha (1583) in 
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the Mvdshin-ji In()na■^tL'I■\^ K\ort). 

The Main Hall ( 1^42) and the Lecture hall oi'the L'.nr\ aku- 
ji inonasterv on Mt. 1 liei. 

J'he Daibutsu-dcn ]rlall( I the Todai-ji inonasterv, Xara. 

These buildings arc all reconstruction architecture ol the old 
temples. IIu\vt\er, a new stxle of Buildhist architecture was 
mtroduced trcari Chin.i, comine with the introeliictican of the 
(-)lvaku hr.inch of the Zen sect of Bud^lhism. It was the archi- 
tecture ot Chinese st\ le cT the IMinct D\ nast\ , and its best ex- 
ample remains in tiie Mampuku-ii monasteiw' at C ji, near k\oto. 
It IS almost entireh’ Chinese in stvle and principle and no japa- 
nese taste or teelmo is expressed as w ill be noticed in tlte Lecttire 
1 lall T lattd) rc] 'in.duced in Fi«. i FN. 
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7. THE ART OF (.ARDFAIXT; 

The Tjarden is an important part of our habitation; it tIvcs us 
rest and comfort and has an intlucnce upon our lite. 

From the remote past, people, in the east and the west, and in 
the north and the south, have been scekino; an everlasting land of 
happiness in places ot distance and height or in hcac'cn, in con- 
nection V ith the celestial abodes of gods. I'he Christians toimd 
Paradise tor the blessed souls ot the deceased. Taoists discover- 
ed the Mount P’eng-lai shan (Horai-san), a land of eternal spring. 
Buddha Amida has created lor the laithful the Laml of Extreme 
Happiness in heaven, where there is the garden tilled with per- 
fumed lotus flowers and bright with the golden ra\'s of the sun. 

On the other hand n c have been also trving to create sucli a 
place on earth. 'I'he shrines and temples ol gods and Buddhas on 
earth ha\ e their gardens, which are created bv human hands, 
and as culture aeh ances we hope that our own abodes mav also 
become nearer to those ol the gods and Buddha in heaven, 'i'he 
historv ot gard.cns show's this attitude ot man in seeking for a 
beaiitiftd garden for his habitation. 

In the stud\' ot the gardens ol the \ edo Period we also find 
this trend of human desire. 

The gardens in the \ edo Period mav be divided into three 
kinds, that is, tea-garden, or clia-nhsd, tlat-garden or hira-nhi'd, 
and stroll landscape garden or k'i'sdh-H-shiki-icic )i . 

'The tea-garden is but a garden-path leading to a tea room 
from the gate; hence it is inseparabh' related to the tea room, 
and naturallv it is \'erv small and narrow. But the aim of tea- 
garden is to get an atmosphere ol natural sccneiw w ith studied 
rusticitr' and simplicitv. Such atmosphere is described Iw the 
word zi'dbi. In other w oixls the tea-garden should be so designed as 
tocoin ew' a feeling ot loneliness aiH an appearance of extensive 
natural scenerv in a given small plot ol land, before one enters 
the tea room, which is likew ise \ erv small. For such a purpose 
evergreens are usuallv planted in the te.r-garden, and llowcrs 
are not welcomed. Cjrass under the trees is also important in 
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gix'ing this feeling; and moss on the ground is especially appreci- 
ated because of the soft and cjuict fecliiiRit gives to the garden. 

In laving out a tea-garden the arrangement ol stepping stones, 
or tobi-lshi, is most important, not onlv for the bcautv ot the gar- 
den but also for practical use. In P'ig. ibq we have reprc.iduccd 
some ol' the stepping stones in the garden ol Mr. Giichiro Xishi- 
da In Kanazawa, which was originallv laid out bv a sanitinii who 
served Maeda, the I.ord of Kaga, in the scvcntccntlr centurv. 
The stones, all of dlti'ercnt shapes, are skiltullv arranged; and 
^ eh et-like moss, which covers the ground and creeps up o\'er 
the stones, gic es the feeling ot rsj.hi. 

i he next important accessory in tire tea-gargen is tsukulhu. 
The tsukubdi located near the tea room, consists ol chn-zH-lhich}, 
or stone basin holding v atcr for washing the hands, and ser'cral 
stones arranged at the sitle of the hasin. I'he stone lantern is 
also indispensable in the tea-garden, and in Fig. 17c is shown a 
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line example ol isaktilhii with a stone lantern behind. 'I hesc are 
in the garden of Seison-kaku, the villa ol Marquis Maeda, in 
Kana/.awa. 

The flat garden, or hird-nizi\i, is laid out for shobt tvpe of build- 
ing and is to be appreeiated from the interior ol a rt)oni. Fine 
examples v ill be seen in the t^ardens of the 1 lojd at the Daitoku- 
ii and Xanzen-ii. (Fig. 171 ) 

The stroll landscape garden is the larqest and most elaborate 
ol Japanese gardens, and its highest dee elopment v as re.aehed 
in the \ edo Perioi.1. The\' were mosth' laid out tor the residences 
of feudal lords. 

In the stroll landscape garden the principal area is (occupied 
b\' a large pond; and the pond has an island which otten is called 
1 lorai-jima, meaning an Klvsian Isle. I'lie pt)nd including an is- 
land has a long histor\' in the Japanese garden. 1 he oldest garden 
kn(_)\vn to us had it. ami it was surclv related to the Taoistic con- 
ceptit)!! ol the ev erlasting island ol spring time. The Budilhist 
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temple of the ^Vmida doctrine hnd a pnirden in w inch t'nere 
Avere a pond and an iblaiiel, aA'inholizinn the Land oi h.xtreme 
I lappiness of the Pure I.and doctrine. 

Furthermore the u,ardcii-patli oi the stroll landscape paiaien is 
usLialh' laid out throu^h undulating; hills made alon" the pond. 
J'hesc are the essential leatures ol the larpc landscape gardens 
in the Yedo Periexl. In laving out such gardens, Liilierent kinds 
oi njcks a cre collected ironi distant places, and rare trees u cre 
transplanted from various localities. In the structure oi a U'.ite 
dilferent aa oods AA cre oathered. Dillerent iamuus \ ieu s Acere 
copied, and imitations of iamous Chinese landscapes AA ere hiphh' 
apipreciated Ba- those feudal lords who mere interested in Chinese 
landscape literature. Such Avere also characteristic features of 
the stroll oardens in the "i edo Period. 

The idea of tca-cercmonA' was closelv related to the dea-elop- 
ment of stroll landscape garden. 

Koborl E-nshu, the greatest master of tea-ceremoiiA', was the 
most eminent gardener ol the stroll landscape garden in the ear- 
h' Yedo Period. In his garden manr a diti'erent natural A'leAV 
Avas copied at dilferent points in relation to the tea-ccreinoiiv 
houses, so that people migdit enjov the changing views of the 
garden AA'hile thcA' AAere proceeding to the tca-cercmonv houses 
through the garden-path. 

liis stA’lc of garden, ol AA'hich that of the Katsura Imperial 
A’illa is the masterpiece, became the model of the stroll garden 
in the \ edo Period. 

In Tok'A'o there remain taa-o famous gardens laid out for the 
residences of leudal lords. One oi them is called Rikugi-en and 
the other Koraku-en. 

The Rikugi-en garden is located at Fuiimae-cho, Ilongo, 
TokAuj. d’he o.irden aauas oriLtinalh’ laid out in the Genroku Era 
as the villa ol \anagisaAA\i YoshiAuisu, the feudal 
lord of KaAA'aqoe, but it is hoaa" oAA ned Ha Baron Iaa asaki as his 
Aulla, 

The Rikuui-cn, coAmrinp about 23 acres, is the best example 
of residential gardens oi leudal lords in \ edo(l’okA'o). special 
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tcaturc ()[ tile yarJcn is the exter.si\'e he.iutilLiI poiui, the siu'- 
roundinps o! wdiich arc enihellished with meks, shriih-., and thick 
m'oc’cs ot diHerent trees. 1 he\' arc heautilulh coinhiiical in mak- 
ing a picturesque lamlscape pardcn. ■Fip. ipZ) 

\\ hen “we enter tlie ttarilen, we are eaptl\ atedi lu' the heaut'c 
cil an extensic'e !( ireuround ot lawni wdiere tui) aucd inipasinu 
p:ne trees, supported b\- props, spread their niaiestic hranelies to 
all (.hreelion^. 

1 he parden is so designed that wy mao nvake a round trip 
around the poiid ooer the hills, euio\diip tlie eliaiipiiiu \de\\soi' 
tlie parden Ironi even spot as we proceed. On our wav, there 
aretanciiui arbors and tea-ceremonv liouses, nestled ainonp the 
trees. W e come cross a small hut the hiphest hill in the parden. 
hrom the hill we mav heave a tine extensi\-e view oi'the parden. 
\\ e leel almost secluded Irom the world, as if we are far aw av 
Irom the citv. As we tlesceiid the hdl, wc are oti the other side 
ot the pond. In autumn huiulreds ol wdd eUicks come and so- 
journ in the pond, .\monp the thick woods, phicasants have their 
nests all the tear round. Froceedinp lurther alonp the pond, we 
come to a bridpe spanned to an MU sian Isle called I lorai-iim.i. 

( )n the isle g-row aged pine trees, the svmbol of everlastinp life, 
and rare rocks are brought from diircrent districts famous for 
gardening rocks. 'I'hc isle is indeed, the heart of the parden. 

d'he Kdraku-en, another representatit c e.xainple oi' the stroll 
landscape garden ot the \ edo Period, is in the compound of the 
Tokvo Arsenal in Koishikawa, Tokto. it was oripinallv laid 
out In a pardener called Tokudaiji Sahei under the ciircctorship 
ol 'I’orifusa and Mitsukuni, lords of the .\Iito dan, in the middle 
ol the set enteenth centurw 

The parden is charactcri/ed bv Chinese features in its dcsio-n 
and construction. \\ hen we enter the garden thruuph the kara- 
inon pate, w e go up a wootled slope intended to reproduce a 
lonelv mountain path ol Mt. Iviso. Descending the slope we 
come to the broader \dcw ot a larpe pond. (Fig. i - p, In the pond 
is an Flvsian Isle called I lorai-jima. On the southern beach ol 
thiC isle IS a massn e rock w nich gives a special attraction tn tlie 
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Isle. Then, pussino o\’er the Tatsuta ri\'cr along- a gro\'e of 
maples, we reach a rustic arbor with a statue ot Saigwd, the 
famous Japanese priest-poet. Proceeding onward, we come to 
a broader chew and reach the “ Mooit-crossing Bridge.” .Vround 
here we mav eniov the miniature xdews of Arashiwuna of Kx'oto, 
and that of a famous Chinese lake called Seiko. From here w e go 
up miniature hills which represent Chinese and Japanese scenes; 
and passing through a red colored 'T leac enward Bridge, ’ reach 
the “Hall for .Vcquiring Virtue and Benevolence” in which 
are enshrined two wooden statues rc[n'eseiiting Chinese saints. 
Proceeding further we enjov other ditlerent views, anci shall 
hnish cur circuit of the garden in about (.)ne hour. 

Besides those two gardens there remain about seven large 
stroll gardens from the "^’cdo Period. Thev were all laid out 
Iw feudal lords of the places and are now converted to pulilic 
gardens, d’he\ are mentioneil below: 
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Kairaku-cn garden (Tokiwa-kocn), in the citv of Mito, Ibara- 
ki prefecture, (driginallv laid out bv TokuRawa Xariaki, the lord 
of Mito in the Tempo Era (i bi 3C-1 $43). 

Kenroku-en garden is in the city of Kanazawa, Ishikawa 
pretecture. Laid out by the lord of Kaga in the earlv nineteenth 
centurv, 

Gengu-en garelen in Ilikone, Shiga prefecture. Originally 
laid out as the re^idential garden of the lord of Hikone. 

Koraku-en garden in the citv of Okavama. Originally laid 
out as the residential garelen ot the lord of Okavama in the later 
see en teen th eenturw 

Sen-tei, or Shukukei-en garelen in the citv of Hiroshima, 
(briginallv laid out in the early seventeenth century as the resi- 
dential garelen ot Asano Chosei, tlic lore! ol’ Aki. 

Ritsurin Lark in the citv of Takamatsu, Shikoku Island. 
Originalh' laid out as the resielential garelen of Matsudaira d'o- 
rishige.the lord ol Takamatsu in the mieldle of the seex'ntecnth 
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centurw f\cu[iiLN aitniit ~u hectare atul I’leautiliill''.' preser\ eil. 
I “4; 

Mii/eii-jif jdiu-eii) :;ardeii ii\ tlie Lit\' ot' K uinan.K )ti ). ( )riai- 

nall\" laid out as the \'illa ol I losi ik.t’.', a laRlatiisin, in tl;e 
middle (it tile seventeenth centiirv. (Fir i“t 

F(-)-n()-bertei Raivleii, in the citvu! IvaRosliinia. ( )riL;ina!u laid 
out lor the \ ilia erectcel at the iu\' oi IvaRoshinia hr AkJnia/u 
Alitsuhisa, tile loivi of Aatsuma i:i the seventeenth eenturv. 
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to i<)2h. Ill I the- Inij'eni! '' 0 \ e rci^irL'-' w a-' re-'toreei ireim 
tl'ichamlsol tlic la'-t Shoanrioi iIk' ’J okiiuau a, aiul *1 rcmarkahle 
chaii^ic in the)uyht aiiel iiT-titution'' --et in, and continued with 
''neepinu po\\-cr lor a perioei or aliout twcv.tv veats. j he peraplc 
became inclined to take in e\-ci-\’thinL; ncu- trom the A e-st. aiiel 
to i^’iiore their nati\’e culture. 1 heir ipnoranth’ ete^tructi^’e at- 
titude totvard old thinps and incritution< went to an extreme. 

i he new era wae inaupurated with the ixinot al ol' the Im- 
perial resilience Irom Keoto tc* h cdo in and tiro cit\' of 

1 edcj changed its name to J'okvo. which means the eastent capi- 
tal. In Julv I^6Q, the Icud.il ritihts oi the l)aim\'os oxer their 
territories and [teople were abolished. Tlie Greporian calendar 
was adopted. The inilitarv scredee, w hich had been the exclusive 
calling ot the Samurai class became extended to people ot' all 
classes, and the French militarv svstem was adopted. European 
dress was introduced and school bews wore A estern uniforms. 
English readers were transLitcd and taupht in the schools. The 
telegraph and the steam enuine were introduced. In tltls wa\', 
and at this moment, [apan was most eager to clothe herselt 
m new garbs and to discard her old garments as useless encum- 
brances. 

1 he new movement was loreiblv lelt also in the u orld ol art. 
Public buildings were erected in the A estern st\ le. I he .irchi- 
tccture oi the Renaissaiiee, of (iothic or Romanesque stide, w.is 
atiopted lor uni\'ersitic’s, imiseunis, ami olhee buildinps, .bonie 
Japanese painters learnetl oil painting irom Charles A irgman, .i 
correspondent ul the London Illustratctl News, Among his pupils 
were d akaliashi h’ulchi and Goscda 1 Idrc'u. Meanvdhle, in the 
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College ol Kn!:;iiieerin!J, \\ esterii painting \va?> taLipht In' an 
Italian instructor, Antonio Fontancsl; and sculptLirc, b\' RaAsa. 

However, from about the twentieth vcar of Mciji (iSti~), a 
reactionain' attitude began tostrugtt'le against tins blind westerni- 
yation, and Japan woke up to see that slie sliould not lose what 
remained from her own past. This reaction was ^reatlv acceler- 
ated bv Krnest Fenollosa, a graduate of llain ard Universltv, 
who was appointed a professor ot philosophy at the d'okvo Im- 
perial L niversitv in the eleventh vear of Mciji (1878). He be- 
gan to study Japanese art merely for pleasure, but as he pursued 
it deeper and deeper, he became quite astonished at its greatness, 
and becoming a great admirer of Japanese art, he made it known 
to the world. He thought that the civilization of a country 
should be based upon the history of her past, but that Japan was 
going astray bv blindly adopting foreign steles and discarding 
her ou'ii supreme art, which she liad acquired over a very long 
period of time. .Such an attitude was a danger to her own exist- 
ence. In co-operation with him, Mr. Kakuzo (.)kakura endeav- 
ored t(i propagate this con\'iction and had a considerable in- 
lluence upcm the new tendency toward nationalism. 

d'his movement resulted in the establishment of a go\ em- 
inent art school at L cno, Tokvo, in the twenty-first year of 
Meiji. It was inaugurated in the following year, 1888. Two 
professors ol Japanese painting wore appointed. I'hey tyere Kano 
Fldgai, 1828-1SS8, and llashlmoto Gaho, i 87 9C8, both of 

whom lielonged to the Kano School. Kawabata Gyokusho. i Sgi- 
1Q17. ot the Maruyama School, w as also appointed at the same 
time. 

,\mong these three prulessors, Kano Ilogai and llashlmoto 
Gallo were greath' intluenced Iw' l^rofcssor Fenollosa and Mr. 
Okakura, and acted as lorerunners in a national art moc'cment. 
This aetic'iti' was in tawor ol a newv school ot objectiwe idealism, 
tlow ec'cr, they lound some value in the principles of M estern 
painting and matle use ot them in their new' work. 

ildgai's idealistic theory inav be seen in his last and most 
famous work. I lltio Kwannon, or Kwannon as the Merciful All 
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Mother, (■'''vned bv the ’l'f)kvo Fine Art School at I cno, 'J'okvo. 
fFi^''. i~~') 1 he kwaiinon stands with a hly hl\' dionilied pc'se, in 
resplendent clonds. In her lelt hand she holds a tinv hranc'h of 
willow, a symbol ot meekness. From the delicate flask in her 
right hand tails a drop ol water, the water of wisdom, which 
lornis a transparent glohe containing a baby. '1 he child is look- 
incf uj) w ith its tiny and lo\ ely hands clasped in pratet'ul adora- 
tion. Okakura has compiaretl this painting with the "Creation'’ 
hy Michael Angelo, in the \ atican at Rome, as expressing w ith 
ecpialh' wondertu! merit the highest beauty of crcati\‘e pow er. 
I ncpiestionahh' it occupies the highest position in modern fapa- 
nese painting as an examjtie ol idealistic painting w ith a dislinc- 
ti\‘e high spiritual cjualitc'. 1 le died in [SN.s before the opening 
of the art school, i lis theory and style were lollowed arul de- 
\mloped by ( laho. 

(iah.o lelt us ,i number ol masterpieces. Jp, the hokw o Imperial 
Household Museum is the "Autumn Fandscape” painted by 
him in ink and sligh.tly colored on silk. (Fig. mS; 

Among the pupils ol (j.iho w^re such .ihle masters as Yoko 
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vamj 'raikan,?ihimuiiiura Kan/.aii, Kavvai (Ivokikio, and I lishula 
Shunso. 

This new moe’enient, the kevnote ot whicli inav be called 
“Lite d rue to Sell,” lelt the art school. Mr, Okakura resioncLl 
with the important prolessors ol the school, I lashinioto (iaho, 
dOkowima 1 aik,m, Shimoniiira Kan/an, J erasaki Kopvd, and 
} lishida Sluinsd. '1 he\' orpani/eil the Nihon Biintsu-in at 1 ana- 
ka, ’rok\ o, titKler the lea(.iershi[) ol Okakura. 

On the other hand, ,t Comniittee lor the In \'estig'ation of His- 
toric and Art I reasiires in Butidhist temples and Shinto shrines 
teas org-ani/ed in the Imperial 1 lousehold Department in iSSo, 
actiny on the original suggestion matle bv Prolessor Fenollosa. 
Later, in 1S97, this work resultc'd in the establishment of a sys- 
tem of protection bv law ot national treasures and historical 
buildings. 

-Vftcr the Russo-Japanese War. when the peace of the country 
was restored to its normal coiulition, a general interest in art 
revived, and a competitive attitude in dilFerent groups of artists 
became distinctly noticeable. Such a trend was accelerated bv the 
e.vhihition of Japanese and Western paintings held bv the De- 
partment of Lducation in iqo~ at I eno. It attracted the keen 
interest of the genei'al public and was crowded evert dav with 
a great number of visitors. Lhe c'sthctic appreciation of the 
people was much encouraged. .\n art e.xhibition committee for 
Japanese painting w as I'ormed with the following representative 
painters ot the times: 

I lashinioto Gaho, Kawabata Gvokusho, Araki Kanipd, 'Lera- 
saki Kogvo, Shimomura Kanzan, Kikuchi Llobun, Takenouchi 
Seihd, Noguchi .Shdhin, Iniao Keincn, Kawai Gvokudo, 1 oko- 
yama Taikan, Yamamoto Shunkvo, Matsumoto Fuko, Kobori 
Tomoto. 

Besides these painters, there were added some eminent critics. 
From the next year, the exhibition was held every autumn until 
1919, when the task was transferred to the Imperial Fine Arts 
Academy (I'eikoku Bijutsu-in), organized in the same year. 

This annual government exhibition gave an important op- 
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portiinitv to place on A'iew some re[')resentath'e paintings ol' all 
the (.liiferent schools of the dav under the same root. 

Geiierallv speaking, throughout the Meiji-l aishd F.ra. the 
new and the old, that js. Westernization and Xationallsm, were 
ahwivs at work in the held ot palntiui^ as well as in the general 
ciA'ilization ol new Japan. The new and old elements, such as 
Idealism, Naturalism, Classicism, and Esthetic Formalism were 
apparent in the works ol the painters of dilFerent schools. Under 
such an atmosphere some painters became distinguished fur their 
own imagination and suhjectivitv, based upon what thev had ac- 
quired from ditterent schools of the past. 

In the earlv eears ol the go\ ernment art exhibitions, Yoko- 
vania Talkan, Shlmoniura Kanzan, Kawai Gvokudo, and Tera- 
saki Kogvo, became must prominent inTokvo. InKvoto,Takcno- 
uchi Seiko, and \ amamoto Shunkvo were distinguished leaders. 

Taikan, who is still keeping up his high fame, was at first 
instructed bv masters of the classical Kano School, notable bv 
Hogai and Gaho. His eclectic researches into di\'erse .schools, 
both Oriental and Occidental, have resulted in his present stvle, 
marked by lire and vigor, for which he is prubablv indebted to 
his earlv training in the Kano School. His Yamaji, or Mountain 
Path, e.xhibited in the Fifth Governmeiit Art Exhibition at- 
tracted the keen interest of the publie. Another well-known 
master of the Inten School was Kogvo. Ills works likewise ap- 
pealed to the public. His technical skill even surpassed that of 
I'aikan. Flis landscape painting, entitled Keishldai, placed on 
exhibit in the Third Government Art Kxhlbiton, was one of the 
best paintings in the Meijl Era. It was an Idealistic portraval of 
nature. He mastered the Chinese and Japanese classical touch 
and added to them a new decoratic'c form. He crossed to China 
several times, and in his later vears Chinese landscapes were his 
lavorite subjects. Such a painting as Summer Dav in China, 
Morning on the ’I'ang-tse-klang, and Chinese LanJscape were 
placed on efew in the Fourth and Fifth Goc'crnment Art Ex- 
hibitions at 1. eno. 

Seiko, who lives in Kyoto, came from the pure Shljo School. 
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Some criticize him as lacking ahilitv tcj touch the deeper chords 
ol passicjii, hut his -work excels m naturalism and esthetic lor- 
malism. As a master ol pictorial hon mots he has almost no 
ecjual. Ills work entitled Are \ iidachi-ni (Dancing Ciirl), placeii 
on view in the d'hird (iovernmciit -A.rt h'.xhihition, has the rare 
charm ol K'.'oto. 

Crvokudo and Shunkvo were both eminent painters; the iormer 
still kee{)s his hiph position in d'okvo, and the latter recentlv 
died in Kvoto. Thev were likewise much interested in desipii 
and made heautilul patterns which appealed to the public taste. 
Civokudo placed his works, called .Sui-eii or iMorninp Smoke, 
and, .Sai-Li or Fine Rain in a Bamboo Cirove, in the Fourth and 
Fitth Clovernment Fxhibitions. Shunkvo exhibited his master- 
piece entitled Shiobara-no Oku, or Bosom ot Shiobara, in the 
J'hird Oovernment Art Kxhibition. 

Besides those described above, the followinp have been master 
painters in the Meiii-l'aishb Kra: Hishida Shunsd, Odake Chlku- 
ha, Komuro Sulun, Araki Jippo, KabuiMpi Kivokata, Yoki So- 
me!, Hirafuku Hvakusui, and Kikkawa Reikwa in d'okvo; and 
Konoshima Okoku, Kainiinura Shoeii, Kikuchi Keigetsu, Mlva- 
koji Kako, and d'suchitla Bakusen in Kvoto. In the Old Yama- 
to-c School we had two well known masters; Matsumoto Fuko in 
Kvoto, and Kobori d'omoto in d'okvo. d'hev painted mostlv clas- 
sical subjects. Among the painters who dung to the Bunjingwa, 
or Literati School (Xanuwa), Masuzu Shunium, 1 amaoka Bci- 
k«\i, Takashima I lokkai, and Tumioka Tessai were well known 
masters. In genre painting we have had such masters as Mi/uno 
Toshikata, Kaburagi Kivokata, Ikeda Terukata, and his wife 
Shoen. 

Sculpture in wood, which declined alter the Kamakura Period, 
was probablv at its worst in the begiuning ot the Meiji Kra, 
u'hen cvervthing old and native was ignored. 

However, when the movement ot nationalism revlc'ed, the 
studv of wood sculpture revived also and in iSSq was in- 
cluded in the curriculum ol the dokvo bine Art School at 
Leno. On the other hand, in 1S98, a Department of Western 
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Sculpture was created. At the same time, l akctard Shiiikai 
returned from Germanv wliere he had studied Western sculp- 
ture. L nder such circumstances, Japanese scul[iture developed 
nraduallv under the inlluence of the W'est, 

I'he eminent sculptors in wood at tlie heo'inning were Take- 
uchi Kvuichi and Takaniura Ivdun, who were Buddhist sculptors. 
..imong the pupils of Koun, \onchara 1 nkai and \ amasaki 
Chdun were most famous. .Viter the opening of the Goc'ermrent 
Art Exhibition such master sculptors as Shirai, 1 lirakushi, Klta- 
mura, .Esakura, and Fuiii appeared. 

At this time plaster-modelling and casting bv Western 
methods were introduced. Meanwhile the custom of erecting 
statues lor commemoration becanre quite popular. Earlv exam- 
ples will be seen in the statue ol Omura at Kudan, in that of Ku- 
sunoki Masashit;e at Kvujo-mae, and in that of Saigo at l.’cno 
park. ’I hevarc all cast in bron/.e on a large scale. 

I’hroughout the period ot Mciji anci I'aisho we recognize that 
there were three noticeable movements, working cvervwherc in 
the field of fine arts as in the other rields of culture: the introduc- 
tion of the Western st\le, the revival of nationalism, and the 
harmonizincr of the new and the old. At the bceinnine-, the 
people were radical in looking abroad, but thev soon came back 
to their own senses, and strove to create their own art out of the 
native and foreign. Yet thev were still in a transitional stage, 
onlv hoping for success m the luture. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART 

It Is one of the hardest tasks to make anv complete judgement 
of contemporarv art, because it is so closelv related to the chang- 
ing life of the people. It <jne watches the kaleidoscope ot lite as 
it flows along the Ginza, or in the MItsukoshI and other large 
department stores, one will tind girls with bobbed hair, clothed 
in llowerv Japanese dresses, or in smart American spring dresses. 
The people are attracted bv things European as well asbv things 
Japanese. A similar diversitv in life will be noticed in the dwell- 
ing houses of the middle and upper classes. Thev have parlors 
in M estern fashion, decorated in \\ estern stvle, and other rooms 
furnished and decorated in Japanese sts'le. But hosts receiving 
guests generallv wear Japanese dresses. Their figures of course 
do not set beautifullv in parlors of Western stvle. Thus the 
actual status of life is composed of ditferent elements of East and 
W est, which, in practice, are not vet quite harmonized. 

Such is the background of the contemporarv art of Japan. Its 
influence on visual arts is conspicuous. The contemporarv paint- 
ing in Japanese native stvle is so complicated that its worth can 
not be judged hv the standards of schools like Tosa, Kano, Maru- 
yama, and others of olden times. It is quite rare that anv painter 
clings solelv to one particular scliool ol tltc past. Manv painters 
study different native schools as well as W estern stvles and there 
is no definite technicpie. Thev should express their own ideas of 
the things thev sec, giving them their own interpretations bv 
new technical skill. But we tind that their subjects are often too 
remote from the present life. Thev repeat classical subjects with- 
out giving anv new interpretations. .Such seems to be an out- 
standing defect in the contemporary' painting in Japanese sty le. 

Such a tendency will be found in the exhibitions held vearlv 
by two organizations; Teikoku Bijutsu-in or the Imperial Fine 
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Arts Academv, and Xihon Bijutsu-in, or the Institute of 
Japanese Fine Art. The tormer is called Teitei\; and the latter, 
Inten. The Teiten is the government organization and occupies 
the highest seat of art in Japan, as ciocs the Roval Academv of 
Arts in England, while the Inten is a private organization 
founded bv Okakura Kakir/o, the members of which cling to 
the stvle of the so-called Inten School. 

I'he Imperial Fine Arts Academv has for its object the pro- 
motion and development of national art. Its members consist of 
Japanese artists with distinguished careers, who are appointed 
for life. The most important of Its activities is the holding of 
an annual art exhibition in autumn. The exhibition is dic'ided 
into four sections; Japanese stvle painting, Western stvle paint- 
ing, sculpture, and applied arts. The works sent in for the ex- 
hibition are selected bv a standing committee composed of seve- 
ral members of the Academv and ot those appointed from artists 
of established fame bv the Academv for exhibition. There are 
two wavs ot recognizing the superior merit bv making Special 
Selection (Toku-sen) or bv conferring an Academic Prize 
(In-sho). 

About half the members of the Academv, in charge of Japa- 
nese painting, are selected from masters living in Tokvo and 
the rest arc taken from among those in Kvoto. The Tokvo 
members have to supcindse their pupils living in Tokvo, while 
those ol Kyoto are the sponsors for younger painters living in 
tliat citv. 

Kawai Gyokudf), Araki Jippo, Komuro Suiun, Yoki Somel, 
Kaburagi Kicokata, Matsuoka Tikvu and Yokovama Taikan 
represent Tok\-<), and 'lakenouchi Seiko, Kikuchi Kelgctsu, 
Nishlcama Suisho and Kavaunura Alanslui represent Kvoto. 
I he st\'le ot the members ot the Kvoto section dcc eloped accord- 
ing to the stvle ol the Shljo or Maruvama School, while that of 
those living in 'I'cTvo is generallv more complicated. Komuro 
Suiun, the leader ol the Xangwa School, Kaburagi Klvokata, 
the leading jjainter ol the L klyo-c stvle, and Matsuoka Eikvu, 
the leader of the new \ amato-c stvle are exceptions. 
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Besides the members of tlie Imperial Fine Arts Academy, wc 
have painters of established tame, in I'okvo and Kyoto, \yhose 
works are generally seen in the exhibitions of the Academy. In 
I'okyo liye such masters as Shimada Bokusen, Yamaguchi 
Iloshun, Tsutaya Ryuko, Yazawa Gengetsu, and tliroshinia 
Kwoho; and in Kyoto liye such masters as Tsuchida Bakusen, 
Domoto Insho, I lashimoto Kwansetsu, and Konoshirna Okoku. 

The painters of the Nihon Bijutsu-in, or the Institute of Japa- 
nese *Vrt, represent the new style of national painting, and occupy 
the camp opposite the exhibitions of the Imperial Fine Arts 
Academy, okoyama Taikan now presides oyer the Institute, 
under the influence of the ideal and the spirit of Okakura, the 
iounder ot the Institute. Among tlie members of the Institute, 
Arai Kampo, Kobayashi Kokei, Kiinura Buzan, Yasuda Yuki- 
hiko, Maeda Seison, and Tomita Keisen are well-known 
masters. 

Besides these two great art organizations, there arc the Seiryu- 
sha and the Nangwa-in. 'I'he SeiryQ-sha was founded by Kawa- 
bata Ryushi, and the Xangwa-in, or Institute of Nangwa Paint- 
ing, is presided o\ er by Komiiro Suiun. Both hold a yearly 
spring exhibition at L’eno. 

Contemporary painting in Western style is making remark- 
able progress. Exhibitions are held yearly in spring and autumn 
by yarious art organizations, besides those held by the Imperial 
Fine .Vrts ^Veademy. d'he most noteworthy are the Xik^ra- 
kwai, the Shunyo-ku ai, the Kofu-kwai, and the Kokugwa-kwai. 

I he Xikwa-kwai was originally organized by a number of ar- 
tists who were dissatisried with the attitude taken by the commit- 
tee for the gor'ernment exhibition. The members ol the Xikwa- 
kwai are yer\' radical and progressiye, accelerating the new de- 
yelopment against the bureaucratic and academic st\-le of the 
members ot the Imperial Fine Arts Academy and their associates. 

But now, both new' and old stcdcs arc studied carefully and 
critically by the artists of all the diircrcnt art organizations, 
including those of the Imperial Academy. The Impressionist, 
Cubist, Expressionist, Realist, and other schools are studied as 
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sources from which thev mav create their own indic idual stvlcs 
with esthetic freedom. So it will be recognized that everv ex- 
hibition is vearlv making progress toward the same goal. 

In the exhibition held bv the Imperial Fine Arts Academy 
are sometimes seen works bv old masters, such as Fujishima 
Takeji, Minaml Kunzo, and Wada San/o. But the tendency ot 
the Imperial Academy exhibition is represented by younger 
masters, such as Aovama Kumaji, Kanavama Fleizo, Fanabe 
Itaru, Makino I’orao, Kumaoka \oshihiko, Katada Fokuro, 
Ota Saburo, and Fakama .Soshichi. d hev are as a whole mod- 
erate and reasonable, and never eccentric. 

In the Xikwa-kwai exhibition we see works bv such eminent 
painters as Ishii Flakutei, Yamashita Shintaro, Arishima Ikuma, 
Sakamoto Hanjlro, Fsuda Seifu and ’\asui Sotaro. Fhev are 
much influenced bv Impressionism cw Post-impressionism. Ishii 
Hakutei, the founder ot the Xikwa-kwai, shows much Japanese 
taste in his Xaturalism. Fhe work bv Yasui Sotaro, who has 
studied Cezanne, is especially remarkable and he plavs a very 
important role in the exhibition. But the new tendency of the 
exhibition is now represented by Kojima Zenzaburo, Flavashi 
Shigevoshl, Koga Shunko, and logo Seiji. 

In theShunvo-kwai we have such master painters asYamamoto 
Kanae, Kosugi l loan, Morita I'sunetomo, Ilasegawa X'oboru, 
Kurata I lakuvo, .\dachi (ren-ichiro, Kimura Shohachi, Xaka- 
gawa Kazumasa, Okamoto Ippei, Ilavashi Shizue, and Kovama 
Keizo. 

In minor arts, pottery, lacquer wares, textile fabrics, and rnetal 
works are making remarkable progress in a nev^' direction. 7' wo 
go\'ernment exhibitions are held \'earh’ to encourage develop- 
ment ol minor arts. One is included in the annual exhibition of 
the Imperial Fine Arts Academy held in autumn. Flowever, the 
exhibits in this exhibition are mostly too imaginative in form 
and decoration tor practical use. Another exhibition, held in 
spring under the auspices ol the Department ot Commerce and 
Industry, seems to have more popular appeal than that held bv 
the Imperial Fine .Yrts .Veademv. 
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The most artistic works made of metal bv contemporarv artists 
are vessels <^r tlower vases in bronze. Tokvo and Kvoto are the 
principal centres of such productions. Cloisonne wares enjov a 
world-wide reputation for their e.xquisite workmanship and ex- 
tremclv fine qualitv. Nagova, Kvoto and Tokyo are the three 
great centres ot the enamellers’ art. 

Contemporarv textile fabrics have made remarkable progress 
in designs, dveing, and weaving. The most artistic are Xishi-jin, 
Yuzen and embroider^', and the best ol these are produced in 
K\ oto. The Xishi-jin, the weaving qiRirter of Kvoto, is gener- 
allv known, and has held the highest position in the silk in- 
dustrv in Japan for hundreds of vears. In recent rears, under the 
influence of European methods, panels, screens, table cloths, and 
wall tapestries of excellent workmanship have come to be made, 
besides manv kinds of damask, gold brocade, figured crepe, strip- 
ed satin, and so forth. Yuzen is a comprehensive name given 
to all these dved delicate silk fabrics on which various designs 
are executed bv a particular process, which has always been a 
specialtv of Kvoto elvers. 

In the decorative art of Japan potterv is probably most attrac- 
tive in its color and form. Kvoto is celebrated for the manu- 
tacture of the art-faience, which, under tltc n.iines ot Kiyomizu- 
vaki and Awata-vaki, has won the golden opinion ot connoisseurs 
of ceramic art both in Japan and abroad. Arita in Kvushu is 
tamous for Kaki-e-mon, Iro-nabeshima, and -Vrita wares. 
Kanazawa of Kaga is famous for Kutani ware. At present the 
manufacture of Kutani ware is not on so large a scale as it used 
to be. It is wortiw of note, however, that wares of such a qualitv 
as is ft to meet the general demand are now manufactured in 
greater quantities than are the orthodox Kutani wares. 

It is a decplv deplorable thing for Japanese who are proud of 
their fine art that thev have no museum where contemporarv 
art can be seen. It can be seen onlv at exhibitions held in the 
spring and autumn in lOkvo and Kvoto; or Irom time to time in 
small galleries in large department stores in Tokyo, Kvoto, and 
Osaka. 
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I. lOKYO IMPLRI AL I lOL'SKI lOI.D 
Ml SF.rM. TEXO PARK 

The Museum was first opened in 1SS2. The collections are 
divided into three departments; Historical Department, Fine 
Arts Department and Industrial Arts Department. The collec- 
tions ot each department arc sub-dividcil into various kinds. 
I lowe\’er, the lolknviny collections arc most important lor stu- 
dents of Japanese art; 

The collection of protohistoric relics — arms and armor, horse 
trappings, bron/.c mirrors, and personal ornaments —beads 
mainlv of stone and glass, ami rings and fillets ol metal. 

The collection of textiles from the eighth ccnturv, tormerly 
belonging to the 1 lorvu-ii monastcrv in amato. 

d'he collection of arms and armor ol the historic period. 

1 he collection of costumes of the edo Period. 

The collection of sculpture. 

I'he collection of ceramic art. 

'Pile collection of gold hicqucr wares. 

I'he museum has also loan collections besides their own. 

We describe here some of the important exhibits. 


p./i\n.\G 

The Bodhisattva of All-Pervading Wisdom, or Fugen Bod- 
hisattva. (Pig. 179) Alounted as kakemono. Colored on silk. 
P'ujiwara Period. Fugen was one of the popular Bodhisattvas 
worshipped at this time and this painting is one of the finest 
examples now existent. The Bodhisattva is seated on a lotus 
blossom, which is placed on the back ot a white elephant, 
the svmbol of sagacitv and prudence. The posture and the 
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\vorshipp!ng attitude . 
ot the clasped hands 
are suggest i\'e ot 
sublimitv, and at 
the same time the 
a\hole is tvpitied by 
the ideal leininme 
beautv us coiiceic'ed 
bv the people ot those 
davs. 'i'he most eleli- 
cate cinnabar lines 
outline the evhite 
liesh. The ec-es are 
opened narroee h' ; yet 
clearlv cast doevn- 
evard. I'he lines ot the 
nose are so extremely 
tine that it almost es- 
capes notice. On tlie 
other hand the lips 
are touched with 
deep red by the 
pious brush of the 
painter. As a whole 
the expression is ex- 
tremely calm and ot 
womanly ejuietude, 
symboli/dng celestial 
and spiritualized joy, 
yet touching the 
spring florescence on 
earth. The coloring 
of the dress is yery 
elaborate and the 
gold color and many 
other pigments that 
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Uji, 

ha\'C been used rcllcct the most retined taste of the nobles 
of the da\' when this work was 
produced. 

Fip'ure ot Shaka, or Shaka-/o. 

(Fio, I Sc) jinyo-ji monasterv. 

Mounted as kakemomo. Colcjred 
on silk. Fujiwara Pei'ioi!. This 
IS one ot the m(;st represea- 
tatie'c Buddhist paintintt's i.le\'e- 
loped under the purelv Japanese 
ideas of the Fuji’SA ara Periotl. I'he 
face expresses womanlv loviny- 
kindness and the robe is hjnhlv 
decorated with a fine diaper 
design in rich colors and cut gold. 

1 ellow tigure of Fudo, or 
Ki-Fudo. A national treasure. 

Manju-in temple. Mounted as 
kakemono. Colored on silk. 

Late Fujiwara Period. In form 
and lines the power of Fudo is 
skiltullv made visual. 

Lotus Flower. A national 
treasure. Hompo-ji temple. .Mounted as kakemono in pair. 
Colored on silk. Sung Dvnastv. 

Landscape. -V national treasure. Koto-in temple. Mounted 
as kakemono in pair. Ink painting on silk. Late Sung Di nastw 
A unique example of Chinese landscape painting. 

Animal Carieaturcs. Kozan-ji monasterv. Alnunted as scroll 
in lour pieces. Painted in black and white on paper. Kamakura 
Period. T his painting was long attributed to the priest Toha 
Sojo, but without foundation. At the end of the picture Is an 
inscription bearing the name d'akemura and the date 1 2 t v This 
may be the name of a former owner. The scrolls contain various 
sketches ol the doings of Buddhist priests in Kara ami Mount 
Pliei, humorouslv represented bv lower animals, the stag stand- 
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ing tor the priests ot Kotuku-ji and Kasuga. and the monkcv for 
those on M(uint I lici. d'he\ are hlghlv prized for their artistic 
merit, though the painter is unknown. No doubt thev were 
executed bv a master hand who had studied the Yamato-e stole 
in the earlv Kamakura Period (i 1 33 t). In the part repro- 
duced in Fig. 181 is seen a big frog, sitting on an altar, in the 
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posture of a Buddha. In front sits a large monkcv, wearing a 
Buddhist costume vehementlv saving something to the Buddha. 
In the background sit foxes, horses, monkevs, and other animals, 
in c arious postures and with dilTerent expressions. Yhe lines 
depicting them are simple but strenuous, and lull of life and 
moc ement, evoking some emotional interest evhen we trace the 
long series ot caricatures. 

The I listorv (d the Origin ot NIatsuzaki I'eniin, or Alatsu- 
zaki d’eniin Kngi. (Fig. 1S2) Matsu/.akl-iinja. Nlounted as 
makimono in six pieces. Colored on paper. Late Kamakura 
Period, d he picture is an e.xccllent example of the beautitullv 
colored picture scrcdls developed in the Kamakura Period. 
At the end of the last scroll there is an inscription dated 1311 
.1 D 

Pictures of Arrogant NIonks of Different Monasteries, or 
Tengu-zoshi. Mounted as makimono in two pieces. Colored on 
paper. Kamakura Period. Y'amato-e stvle in the Kamakura 
lYriod is cvell represented in the long series of pictures. 




. jX 2. Mjisij/jki ‘I It 

'Tokyo hnpnul lIousehoLl Museum 
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Picture ot FIuiigrv Devils, or Gaki-/.dshi. (Mg- i'S3) .Sdyen-ji 
Temple. Mounted 
asmakimono. Slight- 
Iv colored on paper. 

Karlv Kamakura 

Period. appalling 

I'icuv of hell is pre- 
sented vividlv. The 
painting is attributed 
to Tosa Mitsunaga, 
but its origin is quite 
uncertain. 

Peonv. .V irational 
treasure. Koto-in tem- 
ple. Mounted as kake- 
mono. Colored on 
silk. Yuan Dvnastv. 

Landscape, bv Ses- 
shu. (Fig. 1S4) Mounted as kakemono. Ink painting on paper. 
Muromachi Period. In this work we sec how a tew strokes of the 
ink brush bv his sensitive hand skilfulh' suggest rocks, trees, and 
a beach. It is an idealistic e.xprcssion of his character as a Zen 
priest. Sesshu, 1420-1 tch, was one of the great Japanese land- 
scape paiitters, and the lounder ol the L nkoko School. (Sec page 
LL^) 

Priest F.ka Cutting Ilis Arm, or Fka-dampi Zu, bv Sesshu. 
A national treasure. Sainen-ji. Mounteil as kakemono. Slightlv 
colored on paper, i ttheenturv. The picture was painted in 14^) 5 
when Sesshu was sevente -seven wars old. This is a uniejue 
example of his work. 

Landscape, bv Alotonohu, 14“! 1559- Reiun-in temple. 
Mounted as kakemono. Slightly colored on paper. Muromachi 
Period. 'I'he pictures were originally painted on the sliding 
screens (fusuma) in the rooms of the Reiun-in temple of the 
Mvdshin-ji monasterv at Kvoto. But thev have been peeled olF 
the pa:iels and mounted as 49 kakemono. *\ landscape painted 
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on three kakemono Is now preserved 
in the museum. (Fig- i^^5) 1 he pie- 
ture represents mountains o\ erlook- 
Ing an extensie e lake imm three- 
sides, with a e\ ide ojaening m Injiit 
under the halte’ skm It Is painteel 
with slight color on a large scale. ( )n 
the kakemonej of the lel't sid.e is a 
place secluded bv gigantic rocks, 
where a group ol Chinese saints are 
phu ing music. The seclusion oi'suclt 
a rockv plot in the mountain is made 
thoughtlullv lor the saints, according 
to Taoistic idea, 'i'he rocks are de- 
lineated with a powerful touch of 
the brush. In the middle kakemono 
is painted an e.\tensi\-e lake with 
mountains in the background and 
bevond the lake is seen a line ol 
ducks living down peaeefullv. The 
lolty skv and mirror-like water are 
executed beautifullv with a soft and 
sweet touch of the brush. In the 
kakemono at the right side there are 
a large mistc' hill and part of the lake, 
on the beach ol which an old man 
is angling lor lish. d'hc main inter- 
est or this picture is in its chiaroscuro, 
the mellow tone ol the strokes, and 
the harmonious compcisition ol rocks, 
water, hills and skw On the whole, 
the wist and restful feeling <T nature 







as p(;rtraved b\' this nia.sterpieee ol l-T- I'-a- I..inJ..i.apL’, In s^sUiri 
iXIotcmobu is most attractiw. Museum 

Illustrated 1 listorv ol Kivomi/.u-tlera J'emple or Klvomizu- 
dera Fmgi, hv d'usa Mitsunebu. INIounted as makimono in three 
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pieces. Murom.ichi Periexl. 'I'he picture was painted in the I'd- 
sho Era (i w4 152 c) when the painter was about cightv vears 
old, (Sec parte int anilEig. iCt) 

Cho Rvf) and 1 h rea Laughers in the Tiger \'allev, or Chd Red 
and Kokei Sanshd, he Kano Sanraku. .Mounted as hecabn in pair. 
Colored (jii paper. Kluinoeaina Period. I'his is one of the best 
works otSanraku. ( )nuneo! the pair is paintcel a Chinese i'aoist 
legend ofClio I\\ u(Chang I.iangjand on the other, Kokei Sanshd, 
or The Thre-e Laughers in the 1 iger \ allev. According to the 
legend, Clio Red, one dav in his earlv lilc, cncountcreel a paoor anel 
aged man, one ea whose sandals had dro[iped oir. Chd R\ d picked 
up the sandal anel restored it to him. Asa reward for this service 
the old man bade him conie and see him five days later at an ap- 
pointed place. The old man postpioned the promised revelation 
three times, because each time Chd Rvd failed to arrive respect- 
lullv at an earlier heuir than his strange acejuaintance. ITowcver, 
the old man, satistied at length, drew from his robe a volume of 
militarv t,ietics which he bestoweel upon him with the words, 
“He who studies this hook shall become a king’s preceptor!" 
He added that in thirteen vears' time Cho Rvd would meet him 
once more in the shape of a vellow stone (K(d^eki) at Ku-cheng. 
This storv is most dramaticallv and splcndlJlv rendered on a 
gold screen. Chd Rvd is receiving the scroll from the old man 
who Stands bv the side of a horse, under a large pine tree. .Vt 
the side of the pine tree a plum tree is in bloom, ,uk 1 hesii,le a 
massic'e rock at the left a duster of peonies is in full dower. The 
scene is altogether joviul. Its design and colors are bright and 
harmonious. On the other half of the pair is painted Kokei San- 
shdor the Three Laughers in the Tiger \ allc\n(C'olor pit. s) One 
oi the three laughers is a priest of the Zen sect, who has come 
out ot his temple to bid farewell to histwf) triends, one ol whom 
is a Conlucianist and the other a Taoist. I'hc Ikidelhist priest 
had never crossed the Tiger X’allcv, in the vdcinitv 01 his temple, 
when he went to see his guests oil. But this dav, while talking on 
the wav about his own phllosophv, he became so eleeplv cngrosseil 
that he lorgot to stop before reaching the vallcv, and so crossed 
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it. -V tie^cr roared as a ^varnin^ against his transgression ol his 
usual practice, but tlie triomercK' lauLthed at the roar and p.irted. 
d'his stor\’ s\'inholi7es the unit\' ol the three doctrines: Bud- 
dhism, Conlucianisin, and d aui^iii. 1 liis Linitv w as pi’eealent in 
the Sung Denastv. I'he artist has rendered this lieautilLil ejiisoile 
^■erv successtulh’ with wonderful space coni{)():>it!on and a heauti- 
lul color scheme ol tfold, nreen, and blue, as is noticed in our 
color repnjduction. 

Pictures illustrating the Meaning'- of the Poems on the 'Twelve 
Months, or Junikagetsukai F.maki, b\- 'i'osa Mitsuoki. Mount- 
ed as two makimono. Colored on silk, i ~th centurv. 

Picture painted on fan-shape paper, bv Sotatsu. A national 
treasure. Sambo-in. Mounted as hvobu in pair. Colored on gold 
ground. 17th centurv. One of the e.Kcellent examples in which 
Sotatsu’s color scheme and touch of the brush can be studied, 
although there is no sign nor seal bv him. 

Illustration of Part of the Ise Monogatari Romance, bv Ogata 
Korin. Mounted as kakemono. Colored on silk. 17th centurv. 
One of the rcprescntati\-e works bv Korin. 

Flowers and Birds of All Seasons, bv Sakai Hoitsu. Mounted 
as makimono in two pieces. Colored on silk. Late i Sth centurv. 
One of the c.Kccllent works bv I luitsu which are most beautiful- 
Iv colored. 

Spring \'iew cjf Lake Seikcj in China, or Seiko Shunkei, bv Ike 
Taiga. Mounted as hvobu. Slightlv colored on paper, ihth cen- 
turv. This is one ol the representati\'e imasterpieces bv Taiga, 
the great master of the Xangwa School. (Fig. i ; i) 

Dragon and Cloud, bv Okvo. (Fig. iish) Kwanchi-in temple. 
Mounted as a pair of bvobu. Ink painting on paper. i8th 
centurv. Painted when Okvo was fortv-one vears old. I'wo 
furious dragons are painted on a large scale. Oold dust is mixed 
skilfully with ink, which gives a highlv mvstic power to the 
fabulous creatures. 

W aves, bv Okvo. Kongo-ji temple. A national treasure. 
Mounted as twentv-eight kakemono. Slightlv colored on paper. 
I Sth centurv. The picture was originally painted on the sliding 
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Fia, isi). Dragon and Cloud, bv Olcvo 

T'd’!'') /mpc'iijl Ilozdch'-iJ Museum 

screens ot the Kongo-ji temple. This is one of the g^rand master- 
pieces by Ok VO. Six kakemono arc borrowed bv the Museum. 

H i LPT CRT 

Kwannon. (Fig. i8) Gilt bronze. Suiko Period. The figure 
measures about 25 centimetres in height. I'he h(Gv of the sta- 
tuette is fiat and thin, and the ends of the robe are extended to 
the right and left in the form of tins, serrated like those of the 
lamous figure ol K\\ annon of the umedono of Florvu-ii monas- 
terv. 'i'his is an e.^ample of the most archaic stvle of the Suiko 
scidpture cast in bronze in the seventh centurv and is knoevn as 
the st\ le ot d'ori. There is an inscription on the pedestal of this 
figure stating that two sons of Kasano-kdri-no-kimi Tako-no- 
omi who died in 591 A.D, made this image in order to prav 
that their tather’s life in the other w orld would be happv. 

K\\ annon. (Fig. 187) Gilt-bronze. Suiko Period. I'his, being 
rounder and less stilf, is much more graceful than that of the 
Pori st\ le. The figure measures 33 centimetres in height and 
weighs 5.25 kilograms. In front ot the head dress is a small 
figure of Amida. 1 he right arm is bent, but the hand is missing 
Irom the point where It was attached bv means of a tenon and 
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Fig. I'M. Tc.i Bijwl. bv Time.! Do-iivu 
IoLmj I'Kpoidl Jliyi.'Cr.'j/./ 

a nail which pierced throup'h the tenon iVom the outside of the 
arm. The posture shows considerable realistie development, 
but the teet still retain the eonventional forms, the toes being 
roughly represented bv engraved lines. 

Kwannon. (Fig. ibS) Wood. The earlv Muromaeiii Period, 
i he statue has a calm e.Kpression and delicate pose. The figure 
is painted all oc'er with coloreel lacejuer except for the face on 
which gold leaf is overlaid. On the robe are elaborate patterns 
in cut gold. It is also decoratetl with a heautilul necklace made 
ot gems ot live ditferent colors. The eves arul the prominence on 
tb.e lorehead are inlaid with quartz. Quartz is inlaid also in the 
lips, to give an appearance of luoistness. This was a new techni- 
que initiated m Buddhist ligures ol the earlv Muromachi Period. 


(./.R /\II( IRT 

d ea-iar, bv Xinsei. Faience. lytheenturv. This is one of the 
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most rcprcsentati\'c works bvXiiisci. 'I'h.c jar has an excellent 
lorm and is heautitullv deeoratei.1 with a plum tree in hlossom. 
Ciold and other colors are applied proluselv. (See [Xipe 2 1 1 and 
Fig. i 

lea Bowl. (hig. iSgi Ixe(.l ware, h\' the d'hird Do-m u, 
I 5“-|--Ih52. \ edo Period. He is popidarh' known h\' the naire 
Xonko. d'he lorm ol the how l is magniticent. d'he inside aiul 
outside are reddish anel cox'ereel with \dtriticated gla/e except 
lor the lower part which is left white. The white part assumes a 
wiew cat snow moun- 
tains under breaking 


davlight. Thus the 
bowl was named Sep- 
pd, or Snow Peak, b\' 
a tea master. 

Hand - warmer. 
(Fig. 19c) Glazed 
earthenware. B\' 
Xin-ami Dohachi, 
I 783-1 S 55. Design 
of a badger in a priest 
robe. E.xcellent work- 
manship in details 
and glaze. Height 
36; m.m. 

Tea Pot. (Fig. 
1 91) Earthenware. 
Bv Mokubel, 1767- 
1M33. L.ate 1 edo 
Period. The form 



of the pot is highlv 
delicate and is 


decorated with a 


bird in rebel. It is Flp;. I'n. TIand-warmer, hr Doh.ichi 

colored w ith C'cllow, Tokyo Imp^nM nuu~fhijlJ Mu-L'um 

purple, and green glaze on an ungla/ed ground. 




I’l” i^)r- 1 V.i Pot, tn Mokubci 

■I,}k\ii lmpj7ia! lliinehiitd Mu>cum 




iuiiuiii 
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Plate. (Fi<t. 192) Iro-i^abeshlma porcelain. Farlv YcdoPeriotl. 
I'he inside is most heautifullv decorated with a cherry tree in 
full hhjom in red, oTcen, and vellow colors. Across the rim 
act mm. Height tS mm. 

Jar. (Fio'. mt) Satsiima ware of Xawashiro kiln, h edo Period. 
The pot is intended mainlv for decoratire purposes and is paint- 
ed with figures in brown, blue, green, and red colors on a fine 
crackled ground. I'he mouth and shoulder are covered with gold 
plate. Dated 176;. 

brown. The beautiful ’ 

form ot its bodv and 

splendid large collem 

tion ol Chinese pot- - . .J: 

terv and porcelain 

given to the Museum ^ 

bv Mr. Tamisukc 1,4. 

h. okokawa. jatf. Impcnjl Muk'um 


Filt 11)4. .''.in-tsai-pot 
T"kt' Impciijl IL'U'phni’J Museum 
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I'rav for Censer. (Fig. 197) Ked laminated lacc]ucr, called /-.i/n’- 
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^JiH. MingDvnastv (1368 1643). Pconv blossoms arc car\ cd in 
relict, diameter ly.i cm. and height 1 cm. 

Chest. (Fig. iy6) Lacquer. I Ician ILriod. This is one of the 
line examples ot mothcr-oi-pearl inlav on black laccjuered ground, 
d he design is composed of a phoenix transformed into beautiful 
round patterns, showing an elegant contrast ol lilack anel w hite. 

Chest ot Drawers, (big. I'-.ipl Cold lacquer. Momowima Peri- 
od. I he chest is intended for incense. The outside is decorated 
heautilullv with a design eh autumnal grass in gold lacquer on 
a black lacquered ground in the style of KoJuii-ji niaki-e. Width 
atemm.; depth it^gmm. 

Hand Box, hv Ko-ami Xagashige. fFig. 1 hg) Ciold lacquer. 
I“th centurw This is a line example ot the perlect workman- 
ship in gold lacquer that dee'eloped in the earlv Yedo Period. 
It belonged formerl\- to the famous cabinet called Hatsune-no- 
tana which is owned by Marquis Tokngawa in Owari. 

MnjL /roRK 

Mirror. (Fig. iqS) 

Bronze. Fujiwara 
Period. The mirror 
measures about i i 
centimetres in dia- 
meter. Our illustra- 
tion shows the back 
\\ ith its delicate lloral 
design of the Fuji- 
wara Period (894- 
1 1 8 t). d his kind ot 
mirror is tound most- 
1\' in the IwoZHkci, or 
Scripture-mound, and 
the museum has a 
large collection. 'The 
making of Seripture- 



Fig Hi, 1 r.u’ U)v Censer 
Tu.iyj Jmfauil Iluuu-hiJd Musfum 
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inoLiiuls u as a BLkiclliist custom practised as a meritorious tvork 
ol laith from the tenth centurv tlowii to the lourtcenth centurv. 
'The 1 lokkek\o, the most im[-)ortant Bueidhist scripture, was 
put into a L\ hndneal case maeie ot liron/e, terra-cotta, or some- 
times of stone, aiul was often buried with dag-gers, mirrors, or 
toilet thintts on some lanious mountain or in some other noteei 
place, w ith a pi'a\'er to BueKlha. 1 his is one ot the numerous 

e\,imples eolieeted in the museum Irom main' localities. \\ hen 
1 

e compare t iiem w ith 1 1 an or I 'anc; mirrors and copies ot them 
iiKulc in lap. in, I'uiiw.ir.i mirrors .ire much smaller and were 
li.uuh . 1 he designs on tin ir I'.icks .ire composed inostK' ot birds 
and hutteillus associ.itcd with ur.iss .uul llowers, .\lthough 
the\ are nuich sint|'K r lli.m llie ’IMnL; mirrors, then show th.it 
.iitistn spi fit ,md ii.it 1 \ e .ihilit \ h.id rc.ic bed ,i \ eiw high degree 
ol c'ii et.ince. ,is will in sc en in our ill ustr.it ion 

Mirror. ' h'lg. luni Bron/e l..it( Duh centiuw. \\ ith .i design 
ol .1 p,i ulow ni.i ,ind h.inil). lo on the h.ick. I ).ited 1 Fs ,s. I )i a me ter 
a : 1 mm. 


mi ll >s| K )-(,! s| lltiM'. I I \() 1' \RK 
'1 Ills shi iin st .11 id" in 1 c no I ’.irk It w .is lou tided In the priest 
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pace ()1 Biitklhist architcLtiirc in l()k\'(), magnificent in cem 
struction and viguroub in execution of details. The exterior i 
ixd. but the interior is mirpeous with colorful decoration. 

-V ti\c-storied stupa stands on the rinht as one enters tin 
temple gate called Xul-mon. 1 his also ewis built in rf '(40 at tin 
onh r ot h'lnitsu. It is a stupa ol three spans, measuring 
meti'es in height, and has a real exterior. It is regarded as a goo(, 
. xample ol the magnilicent architecture of the earh Ycdi 


. 4 ' 




Fii;. ;;i M.i’iMilcuf' is sk,,.;,! se,,_,t,- j 


n /r)J(')-JI M()\ \sl |•RY. siillt \ l'.\K'K 

1 he /o|o-|i is situated in Shilia I ’ark and is om ot tlu' greati st 
Ihuidhist monasteries in fokvo. It uais lounded li\- the 1 oku- 
gawa Shogunate at the end ol the smentc entb centum as a 
iannh temple ot the I okugawas. I iw remains o| six I oku- 
gaeva Yhoguns are entombed here and tliree separ ate shrines are 
xrected tor tliein. 1 he\' are all gorgeous architecture ot tiie 
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1 CLk> Period. But the linebt ol tliein is the one dedieated to the 
soul c)l the seeond Shoitun, Flidctaiia, in ih '-- P is called Dai- 
toku-in Mausoleum. Its general arranyeinent consists ol an outer 
oatewac', a uate hearintt tablet inscribed with the lainperor's 
handwriting, a lountain-pavilion, a hellin', an inner gatewav, 
portico, oratory, a stone-tloored chamber and a main hall. (Fig. 
21 1 j I he architectural ste le is a combination ol Shinto and Bucl- 
clinst types, but it is recogni/.ed as a representatiye example ol 
tl'ie mausoleum architecture deyeloped in the early \ edo Period, 
d he exterior pillars and doors arc laccjueretl black and haye 
glossy lustre, but the complicated brackets and Iric'/cs are deco- 
rated with gold and other rich colors. The interior is decorated 
more sumptuously with bnerht colors, oold being used eyer\'- 
where. I lis tomb is exceptionally elaborate. It is coyered with 
a line octagcmal building. Inside the building is enshrined a 
ho-w or stupa which contains the remains. Decorateci with gold 
lacquer design and encrusted with jewels, it is unparalleled in 
beauty and artistic elaboration. 

G Till-: YCSIIC-KWAX MI'^EUM. KUD.VX 

The museum is situated in the precincts of the YasukuniShrine 
at Kudan. It was lounded in liSFi, and contains Japanese arms 
and armor of cyery period. The collection amounts to about ten 
thousand exhibits, arranged in chronological order. The most 
noteworthy is a loan collection of sword blades which are owned 
by Shinto shrines of many districts and enlisted as national 


trcasiires. 
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KAMAKI RA 


I J-.Nf.AKl -J 1 \I()\A''l 1 -RY. KWIAKl RV 

1 his inoaastcrx' loLinelcJ In I lojo rokinuinc in 12S2. 
i he lirst abbot \\ a-^ Btikko Zen^hi, a leariKal Chinese priest, w ho 
nats in-\hted here bv the lounder. I'he l-nuakti-ji has been one ot 
the greatest ntonastenes oi the Zen sect in Kamakura. 



i'lR. 2::!. N.r 

The Shari-den was built in 12S2. Here, the relic ot the 
Buddha’s tooth, brouy;ht o\er trom China, is enshrined. (Fin. 
-Ca) The hall is tl\ e spans square, ol elouble-stoin" construction. 
It has a hca\'il\“ thatched uiniDwi root, the eaves ot which are 
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supported hv a douWc row of ribs spreading out like the sticks 
of a fan. Its complicated bracket svstem on tltc upper store, the 
rafters in radiating formation, the admirable constructed ceiling, 
tile dais {shiir,ii-Jdi:) decorated with a repetition ol pceuliarle 
shaped mouldings, and the peculiar torni ot railing, doors, and 
cur\ e-top[_ied \eindows, are the chief features oi this building, 
svhich are charaeteristie ol Zen monastenes ot the kiirjxo sti le. 
’1 his is the onh' building that remains in Kamakura Iroin tlie 
Kamakura Period. 


a. iniDf'T.slk KAMAKnUV 

This is a coloss.il liron/e statue ol .\niiilacast in the thirteenth 
centun. ( big. act) .\eeording to the records, the monk Joko 
started to gather subscriptions lor it in the vear la tS, and the 
easting was liegun in lata be the m.ister lounder d'anji Ilisa- 
toino. Ihc origin.d designer ol the model is, how ewer, not known 
to us. 

riie lluddha is se.ited on a lotus throne, without an aureole, 
ivsting u[’on .1 Slone phuiorm. i he ligiire measures about ii me- 
tres in height, .md weighs oU't; kilograms; the length ot face 
measuring 2. t meti'cs, .nui the width Iromear tocar, UTmetres. 
\\ lu'ii completed, the statue was inclosed in a huihling with a 
massii'e ro( )t supportcil In u ; immense wooden columns. ] low- 
ewer, this ^truetui'e' w.is twice destrove'd Iw tw'o tidal waves, the 
tirst in I tuu .md the’ seeond in I4't4.. Since then, the house lias 
IK \ ei' I'e e'U iw stoiod .iiul the image' staiuls wear her beaten, roofcel 
oiiK In the sk\. It \\ .is not e,i-,t in a single shell, hut made uji 

gr. ulu.ilh In nu-.ins ol shee-ts ol hron/e east separated' aiul sol- 
eh'i'eil ti ige tiler, i lie loints are' [•'l.iinh' \d'>ihle toeku . 

1 Ik- st.itiie m.u not he a.s imigniliee'iit as the iiest ol' d'empeaT) 
SLul[iture <>' the'eightli ee'suir'i, hut it is sureh' a great mastcr- 
[''lece. whieh refle'its tile loahstie teueleiiee e>l the tune, and it 
h.is .m .iir (>! iH.ice and ['roiomu! mtmiaev si-mholi/ing the in- 
limte Ii ww' ( >: 1 !h' . \ mala Ikua 1 he p.itina is licautilul gmeenish 

hi . K k . 
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\\ hile the oreat BiidJha at \ara \\ a-^ built In' Imperial order 
heav'ih' taxing the national exchequer, tlie one at Kamakura wa> 
planned b\' an obscure Buddhist monk supported b\' the people 
at larpe, n ho thus evinced their taith and s\'mpatlt\'. 1 liis re- 
llects the spirit ol the age, \'er\' dilierent Iroin the circLinistances 
under which the colossal Buddha ol Xara w as erected in the 
eiqhth centum'. 



Fic;- 114 . CinIio-mi'V.T.' 

A'-’d' -U’ l'dV'' . 

Mr. Pier, an art-critic ol the \\ est, who c'isited Kairiakura to 
see this colossal ligure ol Amida, admired it in the following 
■words: "More than aim other artistic treasure ol its kind m 
lapan, the statue ol .\mid.i needs to be seen, and seen otten, to 
be lulh' appreciated. No M estern [len can do justice to the con- 
summate beaut\' ol its pose and ex[)ression; fur it is no exaggera- 
tion to sav that this matchless ligure combines within itself all 
the essential elements cjI ( fnental beaut\ , as inspired bv the doc- 
trines ol c'sciteric Buddhism. 


kAM \kf_ KA 



Fij. Figurt. ■> ( ’> 1 NT. 


3. THF, KOKL H()-K\VA\ MC^I-TM, KAMAKL RA 

I'he museum is sltuiireil in the ci)mj.H)Lmd of the Tsurugaoka 
Ilachimaii Shrine. The first aim of the museum is to prescm'c 
and exhibit diltercnt kinds of objects owned hr Sliinto and Bud- 
dhist temples and pricxite collectors in Kanagawa [irelecture to 
show the culture, arts, and ci\'ili/.ation ot the Kamakura Period. 
But owing to the dillicLdtv of boroawintt enough exhibits to il- 
lustrate the art ot the Kamakura Period, objects ot otherperiods 
also are placed on cdew. d'here are about thirt\' ttood exangilcs 
ol sculpture ot ditlerent ages Including about twenti national 
treasures; about tiltc' exhibits ot pamtint;', including twent\’ na- 
tional treasures, mostlv produced in the Kamakura and Muni- 
machi periods; and ol minor arts there are about ten national 
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I lie 1 dshu-^u at NikkoiNthc niaLisoleum luiilt lor Icwisii, the 
loumler ot the TokiiLiauM Shottnate. I'he lir'-i iiiaU'<i ileLim ua'- 
I la (- teh h\' the Second Shottun I luk-tada in loi“ Ihii t 1 k' pn. -'tiit 
oMi was i-eluiilt h\- the I'liiia! Sho^im lunilsu, IK he^an la- 
hnililin^ It in No\ emhei of the ele\ enth \ i ai' oi k w an-ia i M> ;4 i 
.aul completed it in April ol the thirteenlli \ i at ol the sanu i ra 
It took <)n!\’ one Near anil a hall; hut lor la\ ish di loiatt ion and 
da/ /lino ornamentation it is iinlv i rsalU admilti d to he tlu ioia - 
most iditice in [apan. In the plans and the aiahitu litre ol tin 
shrine t hia e important lai ts w ill he not ill d. In I In I irst pku e, 1 1 
is laid out most c le \ (.-rl \ on a naria m hill side, t he iniildiiiLts hi - 
I’lL, ai'rantted i er\ iriamukirh hut harmonioiisli m lalation in 
O’ n anot her and to t hi if eiu ii'ontni nt ond, i he \ ast and i \ i r- 
Uta en trees, much oKli r than the htiild.inu', a'a pia si r\ i d in t her 
ormm.il [daces, to make t !u m harinoiiii ais h.ii k'_"oU!u i lor tin 
I lahi ir.it i' ornanu ntat ion oi t hi huildmus. 1 he'd, i w r\ i : Ua i is 
nnide to has I the most il.ihorati .ind uoi t;< ous , irnanu ni at ion 
a ir all tlu huildin 4 s. 

h 1 \ e-storied st up.i, .t na.t'on.i! t la asu; i , st ,,nds o’l thi hit ,is 
I ra imti in the main entr.inie. It u as :a -i n i ti d m tin i ar i ' i “, 
a! nil .isures metia-s in luiahi. Mu istirnr u ndhut the 
''.odis aia i.ieijiii'red hl.u 1. a:u! .dl tlu hr.iii.ils .na! i.iiwiiils 
Ol t w ii n t 111 in .ire l.i\ ulu d w it h di tti la tit i oh irs, 

1 hiai' sti iiadiousi nation. il tia.isuias, st.nul on the r!'_hl 

• OIK’ iniii's till \ld-n'.on Ltate. I hi .n i hudt m i omi'o.,’, tr 

arm;, ,1 luirmoniiais n >nihin.it lon ot tlu sti.iahousi st\le 

.m. '.'lU/ and tlie oiaiinarv I'alan snii. lie ixtirior e ha,- 

1 

uiaiaii tad laiii't lor dlom-s w n.ih .na hhuk l.iiuniiad, .md 
■ i.t hi'.iilut si’stinis, till i.ir\mL,s ot :roa-h_ ^ip'i'o; ti rs, .md 
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o-able ends arc decorated with variou'' bright colors. On the 
lett is the sacred stable. 1 his is the nnb' binldintr constructed 
of plain wood. At the end ol the pac'einent that passes between 
the stores and the stable is the Fountain Pavilion, which is 
decorateci with elaboratelv coloretl carvint^s and pllded metal 
littings. Althongh verv small in scale, its root' is supported bv 
twch'e monolithic columns. '1 urning t(J the right at this point 
and passing through the bronze Torii, we come to the Rinzo 
(revolving librarv) which taces one of the storehouses. I'he in- 
terior ot the librarv is lurnislied with revolving bookcases which 
contain the iripiiaka or all the collections of Buddhist scriptures. 

Coming up a flight of stone steps, we see the Bell Tower and 
the Drum Tower, Behind the latter stands a magniticent temple 
called Honji-do dedicated to Yakushi Buddha whom levasu 
worshipped in his life time as his tutelarv Buddha. 

dhe Yomei-mon gate (Fig. 207), a national treasure, ap- 
proached b\' passing upward between the two towers of the bell 
and the drum. This is the most clabcirate and the most famous 
architecture ot all the buildings of the shrine. It is a two-storied 
gateway with three column intervals, the roofs ot the upper storv 
having curved gables (Kara-hafu) on four sides. F.vervwhere the 
technical details are most elaborate, and there is prodigal use 
ot polvchromatic decoration. The whole surface of this small 
structure is covered with intricate carving and resplendent with 
colors; everv inch presents what we call the Rococo stvle of 
Japanese architecture. The cornice is most complicated. All the 
brackets are lacquered black but the chamfered parts are gold 
lacquered. Between the groups of brackets arc inserted statuettes 
ot Chinese sages and wisemen. i'he ornamentation of this archi- 
tecture is, however, so skilfullv harmonized with the surround- 
ing landscape that there is no c ulgaritv ot over-elaboration. 
The galleries extending from the gate are tilled u ith wonderful 
polychromatic carvings of pluienixes, peacocks and other birds 
ol gorgeous plumage. (Fig. 2c8) 

As we pass through the Yomei-mon gate, there is a storehouse 
lor the sacred portable shrines on the left; and on the right is the 
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sta^e for sacred dance (Kagura-den). Next, we come to the 
innermost gate, called Kara-mon, which is also elaboratelv 
overlaid with manv colored carvings. 

The main shrine (Ilonden), the stone-lloored chamber (Ishi- 
no-ma), and the hall lor worship (Ilaiden) are inside the Kara- 
mon gate. The hall lor worship measures nine spans bv four and 
is surrounded bv a gallery. Inside is one spacious room flanked 
bv two chambers, the right to be used bv the Shogun (Fig. 209) 
and the left bv the Lord Abbot of the shrine. Both of these 
chambers are decorated with elaborate carving on the panels, 
friezes, and ceiling. Backot the hall is the stone-floored chamber 
which leads to the main shrine. The interior cjf the main shrine 
is divided into three apartments, outer, inner, and innermost 
sanctuarv where is the sacred shrine most suinptuouslv orna- 
mented, in which lewisu is enshrined. 

This stvle of construction in which the main shrine is con- 
nected with the hall lor worship bv the middle hall, is called 
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gouge H-zuktiri in the historv of Shinto architecture; and this 
shrine is a g-ood specimen, d'here are aliout 2 2C Tosho-yQ shrines 
distributed among all the districts of Japan. Icvasu is enshrined 
in all ot them and their architectural stvle is ahwu’s the same as 
that oJ this shrine. 

2. THF. Zri(;AX-JI, MATAl -SIIlMA 

The Zuigan-)i, a Zen monasterv, was re-erected bv the order 
ot Date Masamune, Lordot Sendai, in 16C9 at Matsushima, one 
ot the “Three Scenic Beauties of Japan.” I'he temple has the 
middle gate (Chu-mon), theOnari-mon gate, the main hall (I Ion- 
do), the residential building (Kuri), and the galleries (Kwairo). 
d hey are all national treasures. Among all of them the main 
hall is the greatest piece of architecture in the shohi-ziikuri st\de. 
It Is a single-storv construction with an iriinuxa roof which is 
covered with tiles. The interior is divided into ditierent rooms; 
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but the centred room, called the Peacock Room, is the Imest. J he 
sculpture on the door-panels and triczes is edporous and decorat- 
eil in rich colors; and all the sliding screens ( fiisunta) are [’lainted 
C' ith gorgeous pictures. As a whole, one Imds here some good 
examples ot' architectural sculpture and painting ui the Momo- 
e ama Period. 


K\\ \\RAX-'l K[, AlA rs[ 'si-ilMA 

The Kwanran-tei was a cilia (jt the Lord ot Sendai, situated 
at the beach ot Matsushima Ba\' oc erlooking abeautilul \dew of 
the sea. It is said that the villa was originallv one of the build- 
ings in the castle of Fushimi, near Kvoto, which had been given 
to Date Masamune hv To\ otomi Llidevoshi and later transferred 
here. Anvhow, it is a good example of residential architecture 
of the shotH-zukuri. The walls and sliding screens are all coe’ered 
e\ith gorgeous paintings in the Momovama stvle, which are 
attributed to Sanraku. 

4. CIILSOX-JI MOXASTERY. IIIRAJ/LMI 

The ChOson-ji monasterv is situated on a hill of I liraizumi, 
overlooking ac'ast landscape field through which the Kitakami- 
gawa river llows quietlv. 'J'he temple mav be reached bv train 
in twelve hours from l'<A\o. 

It was foumied bv Fujiwara Kivohira in the carlv twelfth cen- 
turv and was enlarged bv his successors, Motohira and Hidehira. 
In the time of its prosperitv, there were about Ibrtv temples and 
a hundred residential buildings tor priests. I lowever, at present 
onlv two buildings, the Konjiki-db and the Kvo-zb remain to 
tell of its past glorv. 

Kivohira and his two generations reigned with supreme pow- 
er over eastern Japan. 1 heir headquarters was I liraizumi. To 
it, thev were eager to transplant the aristocratic life ot the 
court nobles in K\oto. .\rchaeologists mav trace its grandeur 
in the various sites ot the temples and residential build- 
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in^s crcctcil bv them, as \vi_ll as in the two extant examples, the 
Koniiki-tlf) aiul K\al-/o. 

The Kenjiki-elu w as eonstrLicted in i I24h\' order (jl Fujiwara 
Ki\a_)hira w'ho \\hsheel it to iie his e)\vn mortnainx Ills remains 
are actiialh" buried, under the dais or the hall. It is a small one- 
storied ediliee iS It. sqLiare, Imt the whole huildins: stands as a 
sample oh porpeoiis extixn-atianee achieveel b\' all the technieal 
skill and artistic imagination that were available at the time. 
1 he architeetnre was too tine' and ilelicate to be exposeel directlv 
to the eheissitudes ol w eather lor maiiv years, i herelore it is 
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protecteei under an outer builelin” built in the Kamakura Period 
IFig. a ic) and trom that time it has not been possible to see the 
exterior appearanee properlv. 

Flowewer, the interior decoration is marvellouslv well pre- 
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scr\’etl. fFi^. 2ii) 1 he dais, on which is enthroned the iniaLie 
()I Amida w ith his atteiulant tietures, is extremeh' beautilnl and 
the most important example ol its kind in which the best ot the 
Fiiii^vara decoratn’c art can he seen toda\'. 1 he ceilint: alioc'e 
the dais, specralh' constructed and coiiered to diunil\' the place, 
is sufiported Iw lonr columns. ( )n each colLimn are represent- 
ed tw eh'c Buddhist licriires, called jQniko-hLitsu, in oold laccjuer. 
These tw elve Buddhas s\ niholi/e tweh e manifestations of the 
attributes oi *\mida's boundless Liuht ol Merev. The interstices 
ot the Buddhist lioures are filled with a diaper design called 
shlppo which was one ol the characteristic dcsipiis ot the Fuiiwara 
Period. The upper and lower parts of the tioures are encircled 
wdth ornamental bands inlaid with the hosogc desiGin in mothcr- 
ol-pearl. d'he hoioge ciesign is composed of lloral arabesque, the 
most popular design in the Fujiwara Period. The columns, 
brackets, tie-heams, and other horizontal members are decorated 
protuselv with this design made of mother-of-pearl on lacquered 
ground and have beautiful color harmonv. 'J'he panels at each 
side ot the dais are decorated with peacocks in gilt repousse, in 
the tails ot w'hich are inserted color! ul gems. The railings 
arc veneered with some foreign wood on which are inlaid deco- 
rative llowers in mother-of-pearl. From the beams which connect 
the tour columns, are suspended ornamental hangings made of 
gilt-bronze. There are Two Buddhist sacred birds, called Karxd- 
binga, in the hosoge design in open work. Phis is also representa- 
tive metal wmrk of the Inijiwara Period. The w hole interior de- 
coration ot this chapel represents most colortulh' the best of the 
later Fujiwara decorative art, raised trom the terrestial art of the 
age to religious sacredness. 

The Kvd-zo. d'his is the sacred lihrarv erected bv the order 
ot Kivohira In iic8. It was originallv a two-storied building, 
but it lost its upper storv b\' lire in 1 1 tg. Along the w alls are 
wooden sheh'es on wdiich are arranged tw o hundred and sixt\' 
black lacquered sutra-cases. These cases contain two kinds of 
Buddhist sutras; one copied with gold and sih’cr pigment and 
another with onlv gold pigment, altogether numbering 6zo 
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scrolK. 1 1k' ['!(, t uik '' iIk' co'.ir-^ oi sutiM-' ai'e a.K'i 

paiiittal w itii aiul sihcr piLinKa'.t . 1 Ik \ a:'L a!! eXLelkiit 

cxainplLN iKpiKatlKal !>v tlK lalx I-Likwara IkniKl. Li iIk i;ik1- 
(.Ik (j 1 the rudin tliLi'c is an i iLtan'-'i'.al dais ' whkh k 

decorated uath niothe r-oi-[K arl nda\ anil eidileil metal littmns. 
( )n tile dais is e nthroiK d \lonui Hosaitsii <!<- Manuisri In tront 
ot the dais are se\ eral j'ieies oi htei|Liereii itirnifarc wb.ieh are 
ot the same arte andi wdiie a-- the hmiiiiiiL; itseh. 

Ben/aiteii-do temple. In this tem['!e are [dated, on \ne\\ 
ten pietLires ui “Isaishd-ud-keo-jikkai-lidto-maiKl.ira. In the 
middle of each picture is the shape of a stupa, which is formcel 
bv an arrangement oi all the ideocfraphs ot the Saisho-wo-kvO 
sutra. Anei aroumi the stupa arc colored pictures illustrating the 
meaning; of the sutra. The pictures are rare exam[des ot the late 
Fujiw ara Period. 

The Sacred Trcasur\' (1 lomotsu-ku anj stands near the Ivon- 
iiki-do. The treasurv contains a number of line examples ot art 
objects produced in the late Fujiwara Period, d he lollowiny are 
a few of the important ones: 

Ichiji Kinrin. \\ ood. I his is the colored wooden iman'e ot 
Ichiji Kinrin in a sitting; [.losture. (Fija'. 212 ) 1 he tiyure ot IchIji 
Kinrin is one of the manifestations ot Dainichi Bueldha or the 
Great Illuminator. It was worshipped fur protection apainst cala- 
mities and evil spirits or for netting; childen, in the hujiwara 
Period. 'I'hc tinurc tvpiries the ideal tonnot elegance as conceix- 
ed bv late Fujiwara Period, even attempting to appeal to our 
sense of realltm but it lacks spiritual \ igor. In techniijue it is 
curious, tor though the manner is quite that ot setdpture m the 
round, the b.ick is llat atiainst the halo and the bodv is onl\' about 
three quarters of the natural thickness. In this ligurc, we see 
ciKKtal eves lor the lirst time. 

The tiqure of Uainichi-n\'orai. national treasure. Wood. 

1 he st.itue IS sittinci cross-lettkcd, measunny about pk centi- 
metres in height. 1 his is an excellent cxanq.de ot the seul[iture 
[iroduced in the late Fuiiwara Period. 

icngai or cano[n . national treasure. Wood. I his vas 
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originallv sus.pcnJcJ over the main Buddhist iipurc oi the 
Konjiki-do. It has a design ol lotus llower in the middle and 
hoio'^c arabesque arounel the lotus In delicate rellel and open 
work. This was also produced in the late Fujiwara Period. 

Gilt-bronze banner. A national treasure, i'his Is an e.xcellent 
example of metal work ot the late Fujiwara Period. It repre- 
sents Buddhist sacred birds and/idso^c’ arabesque in delicate open 
work. 



Cl r A PTH R I\' 

AAVGOYA CASTLE 


In the eleventh rear of Kcicho (i6c6) lewisu, the first Sho- 
gun of the I'okugawa tamih', made his son Yoshinao the Lord 
of Owari, and built for him a forceful and magnificent castle, 
which we arc about to describe. Since the erection ot the castle, 
the citv of Aagova has developed rcmarkablv and is at present 
the third largest citv in Japan. 





Fig. 21';. Xagowi Castle tX,T.) 
G’yk. R\.'. Phiiin. 


The castle (Fig. 2 1 1) 'vas completed in i6ic, its erection be- 
ing shared, bv the Shogun’s command, among t\\ cnt\ -two great 
daimvos. It is noted for its five-storied donjon, built under the 
direct supervision of the great warrior, Kato Kivomasa, who was 
also known as an eminent castle architect. The height of the 
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clonion is about 144 loot above the ground level and is one of 
the foremost old castles in Japan. The structure is said to be 
one of the finest examples of castle architecture Japan has ever 
produced. 

d'he castle vas the residence of the Lord of Owari for about 
two centuries and a half fn^n its erection till the Meiji restora- 
tion in iS6~. The oriyinal residential buildintJS of the lord, 
which were also erected in the earlv seventeenth centum- with 
the donjon, still remain in the inner enclosure. There are several 
large buildings connected hv galleries, the moms of which are 
gor^eouslv decorated with splendid pictures on the walls and 
shdiny screens used as the partitions ol rooms. The stvle of pic- 
tures belongs to the kand School of the late Momovama Period. 
Thev are rcalh' unique cx.imples of the goriteous residences of 
powcrlul daimvos in tlie earlv \ edo Period; and are worthv of 
careful studv. Among them, the most noteworthv rooms arc the 
Genkan, ( )motc-shoin, and raimen-jo. 

d'he Cienkan consists ol two rooms wdiich are also callcii 1 i- 
ger-rooms.” i he wall ol the toko-no-ma, or alco\'e, and all the 
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laces ot the sliding- screens are painted with about ninet\' timers 
roamino; about in bamboo g-roves aiul tlowers, in rich colors on a 
ground ol gold leal. The powerlul appearance ol the tiger was 
a popular subject selected lor Interior decoration In the Moino- 
vama and earlv \ cdo periods; and It was appropriate in the 
entrance rooms ol such an imposing mansion as this. 

The Omote-sholn. This building Is connected with the Gen- 
kan bv a gallcrv and divided Into four rooms: the elevated room, 
first, second, and third rooms. On the wall of the alcove of the 
elevated room is painted a large pine tree, together with a plum 
tree, in rich colors on gold leaf. But the linest and the most re- 
presentative picture is that painted on the sliding screens of the 
lirst room of this building. A large cherrv tree in full bloom 
is painted at the bank ot a stream which runs between rocks 
where plants and llowers blossom In profusion. The picture 
remains in good condition. (Fig. 4 14) 

The Taimen-jo. This building is divided into two rooms, the 
walls and sliding screens ol which are painted with the customs 
and manners ot Iwoto and Osaka In colors on a ground on 
which gold is dusted. (Fig. 215) Thev arc not, however, so 
splendid in colors as those in the other rooms just described. 
But thev are important examples of the genre painting of the 
earlv Yedo Period, which were produced, bv the Kano School as 
the interit)r decoration ol resitlential buildings. 



CHAPTER V 


KYOTO AXD VICIMTY 
I. THE KYOTO OXHir MESKHM of art 


The museum «as originallv established bv the Imperial I louse- 
hold and opened to the publie in i S97. But in 1924 it was given 
to the citv. 


The exhibits consist largelv of things borrowed Irom the Bud- 
dhist temples, manv of which are enrolled as national treasures. 
Thev are divided into three departments — historv, tine art, and 
industrial arts. 


The most important exhibits of the museum are painting and 
sculpture. 
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Fig. 2il>. Sutra on the Cau-.c and FtFcct ot' the Past and Present 'X T 
K'.oio (Jushi Museum "I -In 
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Sutra on the Cause and Elfect ol the Past and Present 
or the Kwako-crenzai-ingwa-kvo. Jobon-rendai-ji monasterv. 
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Mounted as inakimcjiio. Colored on paper. The text ol the 
surra is written on the lower hall', and on tlie upper halt are 
delineateel pietures illustrati\'e of the meaning ofthe sutra. (Fi". 
2 If) I The pieture and the text were produeeel in tlie Ternpe o 
h.ra 7-i-f). ^Vlthough the pieture was painteei in the eipth 

centurv, it is in the oldest st\ le of painting, that is, the Six De - 
nasties stole, evhieh was haneied down from the Suiko Period, 
rile figures, elresses, and e)ther ohjeets eleplcteel e)n the scroll 
illustrate some ol the customs of Xorthern China that prewiiled 
in the sixth centurv. 

Portrait ol See'cii Patriarchs of the Shingon Sect. To-jl mo- 
nasterv. Mounted as sc\-on kakemono. Colored on silk. PGins 
De nastv. Each picture measures about 2.; metres bv 2 metres. 
1 hev are slightlv colored. ( )n the top and bottom of each image 
are Buddhist mottoes in 'sanscrit or in Chinese. Two of the pic- 
tures are attributed to the brush ol Kobo Daishi, while the other 
live were brought Irom China during the T'angDvnastv. These 
ti\'e patriarchs are said to ha\'e lieen painted b\' the d'gino- artist, 
Ri Shin (I a Chen), who was one of the noted artists ofthe time. 
The pictures are bv no meaiw elaborate. Thev are rather sketch- 
es, but the strokes displav great [lower ami full maturitv, the 
images presenting a solemn and dignifed ap[)earance well beft- 
tmg their saintk' character. Our re|iroduction (Fig. gpj shows 
the [lortrait of Fuku b\- the Chinese artist. I le is represented as 
>eated with his hands clasped, wearing a black scarf. Ills quiet 
airol introspection is highlv impressive. .Such a stvle of Txmg 
[lortrait has seiw cil as model to manv a later Japanese artist. 

Shaka-muni Buddha Rising from the (iolden Colim or Shaka- 
klnkw an-sluitsugcr, Zu. Choho-j; nionasterw 'I'he picture is paint- 
ed in ci'lorson silk .ibout i metres in height and 2.42 metres in 
bic, kith. (big. 2 I , 1 'ion t is[')iece )Sh,i k a-mun 1 Hiukl h a is r isi ng t rom 
a goklcii c( liiii and turning towards his mother, the [irincess M,i- 
va, w ho Inis come ilow n Irom hea\ en. ( )ther sainth' ti'uires sur- 
loLiml the cential image, t(>ge’tlie'r wuth .ing^'ls ,uul demons, and 
all .ire struck w ith jov and wonder, w ith rewrence and worship. 
'1 he inqwession ischcerful and opposed to de.ith, quite unlike the 
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pi(.tiin.' ni \ir\‘ai'i.i. 4 lie touch ol the brush is cxtrcmclv delicate 
and '-ciisiti\'e. d he elatiorate cut-pold ilesii^nt applied to the 
lipLsses (ii all the li^ures characteristic ot the Fujiwara Period 
aiid tiu tech.nical process i-, excellent. 1 he lines draw'll oxer the 
ei -Id aiul (.tiler colored m'ound are also lull ol hie. '1 he pold and 
rich colors .ipplied to the mam liriiire wonderlulh' rcweal the 
houiuiless lieht ol eUniitc iii inexpressible beauti' anil reliiiious 
(lie nit d his is indeedi a unicjue ni.tster['>icce ot relipious paintinp 
in t lie h'uiiw .ira Period llu lirsi nuntioii we ha\'e ot the resur- 
rection ol Shaka-mum lUiddha is m the .Mahanu'ua sutra which 
w .is t r.insl.itc d into Cdiiriesc in the sixth ceiiturw. d here it saws: 
"W 111 n till lUiddh.i died, his mother M.i\ .i, w ho w.is alreadw in 
1 Ie.i\ en c .dll d 1 os( itsuic n and biticrh dejdorinp his death, came 
down upon the e.irtli .md, w. tiled soreh beiore the cotiin ol her 
s.ie 1 1 il soil. \ I t Ills moiiii lit I he col I 111 opened .111(1 Ikiddh.i .ipjie.ir- 
( d .di\ I . w itii one thoiis.md h.tlos uleximiiiL; ii'oni his head. .\nd 
hi ( al 111 1 \ 1 n loi nil d his mot he r t h.ii .ill l.iu s .ire imperisli.ible, .ind 
111 . It lie li.id Kit behind him .illth.e l.iw neei ss.iri lor post eri t \ . 
li.in ill .is'ki d !u r not to sori'o'e lor h.im, t \ e n t hoiiLth he entered 
w ; I !i ni I 111 Cell ot \ n \ .in.i 1 Ills mu it ion m the sut r.i is doubt - 
lis^liii oruniol tiu I'l sii: n I, t ion St. e ni m t his be. lut il ul paint Iiil;. 

IKhtil'nisi silt r.is I ii dll .iti d In the 1 K ike i.miiU. Itsukushim.i 
.'sinna \ K 'ini 1 1 d .is t li; : i n n i m.Ux inn ii;< >. C ( >l( innl on p.iper. 

1 :u -uln.s ,.is ( ( wi di i I'n 1 loukeiuo i ir the I.otUs (it 

til liui' 1 aw .ill. I oi'iii n.uio: .^uti.is. whieh. were copied In' 

1,0 .1 no 1\ ” . ■•n i; ; .m,; i ' , t -t w , . I'll ll'bu's his I .mill \ w It !i 

till .. i "'os; Ul i . .o’ I r c . t ; i ^o, ■ . ; l■,^ 1 tsux iisn mi .1 ^:i rme. I lie \' 

w I ■ I . u u. 'I .u I u. 1 p ■ ' ' s, ... ; , 1 : ( roll ( p; ,1 \ ^ |- \\ n 1 1 e n hw 

lx ; oino ' ( >: o-.s e .u ■ t a,, -u o .s < .m i s .u one e si rue U 

w : " ! "i "1 I i lo . s ;h • I i • - I 1 1 s u. I ■ s'.u : \ I .i rt , iliunniu 0. 

I I ' 1 I ' o' I : : I ; ' , ' n n u . i \ i \ i . 1 In i oK u's .i I'e 

_ o' . ■ ' u 1 K : i . ■ 1 i In \ ,u' o.is j m, t u ;'i s, 

s >; ■ ■ I 1 1 , '..st ■ _ tin n 1 .• _ o ; ; , \ p o; n ’ s s;-. m i rm tee 
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.t'ul w Li\ ishcil w itli ''ilwr aiul ^dKI all (>\ u' tlu' 

1'il; 4iNi Sonic arc line uoKl or si|\ cr and aolii or sil\ cr 
t ilia aiK, Init hcia' and tlu i'c the coloi' i*' cin|>liasi/i d !)\ larac i ut 
h .i\ cs ol ^old and -'ll \c I'; \ ct llu la not hi nr; \ ula.ir or iinia lin- 
( d. I he colorinr; ol the entire lenm h oi t he teat is also In aut i i nl K 
a' i’anited in iniuinierahle shades, noti s ,nid hiu s, \ ( i i .r h iias a 
ilistiiKtiNe oltice .ind attraetir eiRss I he si\]( ui i!u pitiuia 
la lonr;s to the ’l aniato-e Sihool. I iie ilelnu .it ;on o| laei s o ol 
tia [Hculi.ir st\li,' called " or d.iMw n-e\ es and 
in \ -iioso. 1 he e\es .ire draw n \\ it h OIK Inu and tlieiiosi wiii; 
t''Cohi'oken lines. 1 hese Inu s .ire \ ere luiuatc .iiai t xjna ssi\ e 
O’ t he ijuic t U elinr; and imallec ted, ( li aan.c I < •: emit nohh s. Ml 
I'lest i'e.iutiiiil sLiaills .irc kept in .i c.!", n'.nli oi loppii- .nui 
1 a .i ii; 1 1 ul 1 \" dceoiMted with .in .ipt'laiiK cony>,,s, .j 1 1 ] ,i p,;, 

’ a I '.I , di I'.i pi ms .iiid c loiid.s, .d I 1 n --I I \ c r or po' ; a 1 1 1 - I his i s ,i 1 so ,i 
e'arac ca.niiplc ot the in.dustri.d .irt'o; tiu h new .nai Ikrioii. 

I 7 I! t r.i 1 1 o; \ Iin.nnoto 't oritoino linao-'i nion.isiRi-', Xhiunt- 
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tr.itc his niissioiiar\’ ioiinicv. 'I'hc painter tlepicts faithfnlh' the 
aitual incidents, customs, and manners, with all the surround- 
ings. F'.ach shifting; scene has its own attracti\'c!iess and a new 
interest. I'he touch ot Irrush is lluent and the color harinom is 
excellent. The stele ot paintinp belonL;s mainh' to the \ amato-e 
School. 1 low'ex'er, the Chinese st\de, new h' introduced Irom 
Cliina, is used skiltulle in tlie laiulseajies. 1 he pictures ol the 
se\enth scroll are copied, the origtinal ot which is sejiaratelr 
owned tw Mr. romitaro I Lira ol 9 okolumia. I he end ol the 
last scroll is inscrihe'd as lollows: “'1 he te xts are' h\ Nhokai and 
till, pictures he 1 logen Jfn-i, in tile lirsteearot Slioan ( i a on )." 
According to this inscription, we understand that the pictures 
w ere j\iinted Iw Ifn-i, and the text h\' Slidkai, a disci[de ol l['pcn, 
m I 21)9, that is, onle ten \ ears at ter t he dc .itli ol Ippi n. .\lt houcih 
these are the onl\ data Ironi w Inch we know about the [>ainter, 
his name is immoi't,i!i/,eel in the histoiw ol Ja['.UHse’ paintino Iw 
this mast cr w ( irk. 

I’ietorial Ihographx' ol 1 Idiu n ^hdniii or I Idnen .'shonin h.den. 
hiu- 2 2 2) Chion-in monasteiw. .Mounte d .is lort \ -eiuht m.iki- 
mono. C'oloreil on p.iper. I ..ite Ixam.ikur.i I’e nod. I hiiu n hhomn. 
It t t I 2 I 2. \e as the c miiieiit priest w ho proi'.iuau d \mi(i,i-l)ud- 
e. in sin a ml foumlcal the jodo sect . I he paint inus de pie I .ill I In im- 
port ant e \ eiit s in t he iile 111 the prel.it e . iHuinninc; w il li h is hi it h 
■I'ld c lulino w it h h is de.it h. tooet her with e tisioiiis .md m.mm rs in 
tow ns ,md count lies w here he \ isiie il. .md .iKo with n.it unil sur- 
loundings. In l.uidsc.ipe we liiid tin 'l .im.it o-e si'.h skdiulle 
n: ; led with til. It oi the Chine sc si \ K- oi tin '^unc; Ik' n.isi \ . 1 lie 
P'l times .irc- .ittrilnited to '1 os.i 'l oshimitsii. hut il w. isn.itm.il 
I n.i! m.m\ p.iinters took p.irt m I he ir c oiip'le i ion. 

I he \mid.i 1 ri .id rismc; o\ e r t he Mount. un .md the pie lure 
' ' I ’.1 r.ulisc .md I lei i . or 'l .im.iuosh i-iio M id.i ,md |i'_ok ii ( n ik u- 
i.'l.u Zu. l\onk.ii-kdm\ (Vii nion.istc : . (olored o:i silk. I In 
lx .1 ni.ik II r.i I'erioil. It is c omposed oil lire e screens: the eenir.d 
om . t iiree p.iiu 1 Ice 1 , .md the t w o snle sere e ns, t w < i p-ine 1 leii, i .le h 
it.isurino r 2 t centime tres in heitrlit. < )n tin midiili^ screen is 
re p:t s(, nteel the .\mid.i Iri.tel risni:, over tiie irmuni.uns. fl-ic;. 
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2 2 i) On the two side 
'icreeiis arc painted 
separateh^ tire terres- 
trial T.’S'orld, hell, and 
the Paradise ot .\nii- 
da, inakiti”' a coni- 
plete picture when 
b(jth are joined, (thg- 
222 ) I'he picture ot 
the .Vinida Triad 
is traditiunalh' said 
to ha\ e been the ^•i- 
sion w'hich appeared 
tf) the priest Phshin 
Sdzu, 924-IC17, 
w ho translcrred it to 
silk. The design and 
coloring are gencral- 
Iv Fujiwara, but 
when we examine 
them carel'ullv, the 
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production certainh' belongs to the earh' Kamakura Period and 
was therefore not [rainteel b\' lasliin So/u. J he picture s\‘mbol- 
i/es the height ot religious consciousness reached bv Japanese 
lollowers of the Pure Laiul doctrine or the Jodo-kt'o. 1 he three 
ligures are proluseh' decorated with gold; and e\'en the smaller 
patterns on their clresses are rendered in cut-gold much more 
richlv than in the Fujiwara Period. It is iiuleed the climax ol 
heatitude, manifested bv gokl in the iconographic re['iresentation 
ol the ^Vmida Triad, and dcw eloped in the time w hen the Pure 
Land laith w as much democratized. I o the lingers gathered in 
Iront of the chest ot Amida are attacheel real silk threads ol liw 
ditlcrent colors, w hich can be recogni/cel in our reproduction, 
d hew w ere origmalh' long enough to he caught hy the taithtul 
whiile on his demth-bed, so that he might be lirinlv conseii ais ol' his 
deliverance bv ^Vmida at the \'erv moment ol his passing, i he 
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threads were used lor sueli an aetua! purpose. .\ccordIiin- to the 
contemporarv reeords, sueh was a custom practised in the Kama- 
kura Period, and sueh tinures ot .Vmida were carried refund to 
the death-heels oh the laithtul to assure them of their reception 
to the Land ot 1 lij^diest Lfappiness ot .Vmieia. 

Pietures of Fi\’e I lundreel Arhats, or (rohe'aku Rakan Zu, 

Minehd. dotuku-ji monasterw Mounteci as tort\'-tive kake- 
niono. Coloreel on silk. I'.arlv Muromachi Perioel. d'en Arhats 
beiny painted on each kakemono, the complete set consisted 
originallv ol tift\' pieces ol kakemono. It is said that Rakan, or 
Arhats, hae'e super-natural pow ers, conquering all passions, and 
that thev receive sueeessi\'c promotions to Buddhaship. ddiere- 
fore thev deser\‘e worship. Mincho spent several years of de- 
voted zeal in painting them all. All the hgaires are painted on 
a natural background with delicate lines and beautiful coloring, 
d he posture of each expresses its individual personalitv. 1 he 
stvle in these pictures is no doubt based on that ofSung painting 
of China. But thev are representative Chinese paintings devel- 
oped in Japan in the Muromachi Period. (Fig. 223) 

Landscape Representing Summer and W inter, bv Sesshu. (Fig. 
up) Manju-in temple. Mounted as two kakemono. Black and 
white on paper. Muromachi Perioii. Both pictures represent 
rockv mountains with a solitarv temple in the vallev. In one 
of the pictures he successfulh' reproduced the refreshing coolness 
ol summer, and in the other, the shi\'ering loneliness ot winter. 
Sesshu was no doubt an ardent student ot nature, but the pictures 
must have been the creations of his own Imagination to reveal 
such intinite life and loftiness of nature. And his Imagination Is 
carried out wdth a bold and direct touch ot brush. M e Imd In 
these pictures the puritc', simplicitv and i.lireetness w hich are 
characteristic of Sesshrfs work m ink sketches, d hey deserve 
a high admiration. 

1 he Picture of \\ ind and Idiunder Deities, or Fuiin Raijin Zu, 
bc' Sotatsu. A national treasure. Kennin-ii. .MountCLl as two 
bvcjbu. Earlv Yedo Perioti. ddie thunder-deitx' has tw o horns; the 
boeh' is red or w hite and is represented as nude. On his hack he 
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carries a lar^e ring attached to a number of drums, and a 
plectrum in one hand, riding on black clouds. The wind deitv 
is blue and one horned. He carries a wind-hag, and is riding 
on white clouds. Thev bclongeci originally to the Budtlhist 
pantheon, but alter being separated trom Buddhism the\' be- 
came a fayorite subject in painting. Xow, Sotatsu painted the 
two deities on gold leaf with soft yet bold black ink combining 
black and gold and other colors in a most admirable way. 


SCL LR TL /</- 


Head of Budilha. fFig. 
layer (jf dried lac- 
c]uer oyer wood and 
oyeiiaid with gold 
leaf. Temp\o Ifra. 

’I'he piece is much 
broken; but for this 
reason the technical 
processes b\' which 
laccjuer is applied 
m,U' he conycnientls' 
studied. 

Twenty - Tight 
Attendants of 

Kwannon (.Xi]u 
Hachihushuj. Myo- 
hd-in monastery. 
Colored cjn -wood. 
Kamakura Period, 
i hese ligures W'ere 
originalh* matle as ^ 
the attendants ot 
Senjii kwannon ol 
the San]usangen-elo 
anel all remain in 


224) To^hodai-ji monastery. Thick 
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2;ood condition. Eight ot them arc placed on view in the museum. 
Each ot them shows a ditrerent posture and e.xpresslon in accor- 
dance with his capa- 
city as an attendant 
to Kwannon. Thev 
are all full ot realistic 
movement. I'hcir 
dresses are decorated 
with tine cut-gold 
and colored designs. 

Thev are no doubt 
master vorks pro- 
duced in the earlv 
Kamakura Period. 

In Figs. 225 and 226 
we hae'e reproduced 
the figure of a her- 
mit attendant called 
Elasu, which is a 
master work. Its 
thin bodv and re- 
markable expression 
will win high admi- 
ration. 

Shinto Dcitw 
(Fig. 227) Matsu- 
n0-0-]in]a. 1 he I let- Me 225. Ile-niit -VtU'ui.int c.illcd I-Li;;!! i\T 
an Period. The tig- .in 

Lire measures about pC centimetres in height and is carved out 
of one block ol wood except tor part of the knee, where other 
Lvood has been addetl to make its torm. It is «-orth noticing that 
the costume of the hgurc represents that of the dav and that 
although the iigure looks like the head of a familv it still has 
the dignitL' ol deitv. Such is the ideal ol Shintoism trom the 
remote {last, and in this lies the greatness of this Iigure. 




Fig, 226. Detail ot the Fig. 225. 
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Furniture ami i!- 
tcnsils. (Fio-. 2e^) 

Gold lacquer. Kddai- 
ii monasterc'. Mo- 
imnama Period. 

] he\' constitute a 
larcre u;roup ol o-()ld 
lacquer ware produc- 
ed in the tenth vear 
of Kcicho (ihct) 
c\’heu the wife of 
Ilidevoshi erected 
the Kodai-ji temple. 

There are two 
chairs, a chest of 
drawers tor sonp- 
books, a hand-hox, 
a spice-holder, a 
sword-rack, three 
small four-lcp'q'cd 
dinner tables (or 
kiikibjH), a rice- 
holder, lourtecn I-i.; 2:-. sli .a . Dlw ni 

how'ls, a s.ike-holder, A. .-.O.- 7 :M’- , .A. 

a hot-water-tuh, iiHiiiinku-iLn <jr stands for a teacup, a towel-rack, 
and a pillow. '1 hev are all representati\ e qold lacquer wares of 
the Mornovama Period, and are popularF' know n h\' the name 
KoiLii-ji liuiki-c. i lowcAcr, the finest of them is the diiimer tra\ . 
(See pape CCq and Fips. la.s, lap) 

Trav l)v Chdsci. Laminated lacquer. (Fip. 220) Daisen-in 
temple. This kind ol lacquer is callcel o«P/n/ or heaped vermilion. 
The art is peculiar to China anel Japan. Our trav was made bv a 
Chinese artist called Chdsei (Clump Cli'enp), who was a master 
hand at the art living in the T'ang Dvnastv. The design is 
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composed of tlowers 
.incl peacocks carc'cd 
in thick laminated 
lacquer, and sipmed 
with his name on the 
back, 'i'hc finish is 
Ljuict and suit in 
iccliiii;, ^uch as can 
not be obtained in 
wood-car\ in^' (A cr- 
laid with lacquer. 

Flower \ asc. I^Fip. 
2}z) Celadon. Bi- 
shamondo temple. 
Chinese Sunp D\'- 
nast\'. This celadon 
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23t. Celadon Flower Va“;e XT' 
K\'jio O/ishi Muicum nf .In 


t he 1 

most 

lamous 

Iroin 

olden 

times 

and is 

namei. 

1 “Ban- 

sci " or d'en thou- 

sand \ 

oiccs. 

Its glos- 


sv skv blue is the 
representative color 
of the best kind of 
Kinuta-dc celadon. 
There are three 
kinds of Seiji or 
celadon : Kinnta-de, 

Te)irsuji-de, and 

Shiehikan-de. A- 
inong them Kinuta- 
dc has the linest 
color. 

Incense Burner. 
(Fig. 231) Faience. 
Ilokongo-in temple. 
Seventeenth centu- 
rv. The bodv is 


Ky.no Museum or .in modelled into the 

shape of a lotus dower, and each petal has a blue brim and gold 
lines on a red ground. I'he cover, formed into a lotus leaf, is 
colored blue and has fi\ e perlorated Sanscrit characters through 
which the incense smoke goes out. The pedestal is also beauti- 
fullv decorated with gold, red, and blue colors. In the shape 
and colors we see the beautv particular to faience which fullv 
expresses Japanese taste, 'ihe artist ot this excellent work is 
said to be Xinsei. 


.MYOHO-IX MOX.XSTFR^' AXD TMREE EIISTORICAL 
BEILDIXGX K\Oi'() 


The -Mvoho-in is one ol the lamous Buddhist monasteries of 
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the TeiuLii sect. In 
the nionaster\' still 
remain three histori- 
cal buildings: Dai- 

Shoin or Great Recep- 
tion Hall, Genke^an 
or h.ntrance I lall and 
Great Kitchen, w hich 
are all enrolled as 
national treasures. 

I'he Dai-shoin was 
ori2;inallv huilt at the 
Imperial court in i h i y 
in honor of loluku- 
moii-in, the consort of 
the Emperor Go- 
mizu-no-o, and was 
later given to this 
monasterv. d'he walls 
and sliding screens at 
the partitions of its rooms are all painted with Chinese tigurcs, 
flowers or trees in rich colors on gold leaf. The painting is 
attributed to Kano Eisho and Eitoku. This is one of the 
magniricent examples of the shoin-zukuri architecture developed 
in the earlv Yedo Period. 

'I'he Genkwan, or Entrance Elall, w as also built In the earlv 
Yedo Period. The Interior Is divided into three rooms and on 
the w alls and sliding screens arc painted gigantic pine trees in 
rich colors on gold leaf, d’he picture is attributed to Kano 
Eitoku. 

The Great Kitchen (Fig. 232) is traditionally said to he a 
place where a dinner was once prepared lor one thousand 
monks. It Is a stupendous wooden structure; and all the root 
constructions are seen from below. It has a large chimney at the 
top ol the roof. Its bold massive structure represents the Idea ot 
iMomovama architecture. 
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t'l ll'li \KI -l\ M' I 1 I'"' \\!) I 1 ^ i’Al.A 1 lAL 

I',! II |)|\(,'' k'iOK) 

'1 lu- C'liisii.iLu-iii !■' ilu !u .i.U|u.ii't(. rs o! tlu C'hi/aii-ha branch 
( il tlu >hinL:i-^ii 'U ■'i l t ft ! huiiliiisiu. 1 he main Buihlhisl hall 
w a> li '^t 1 11 ! I . am ! at i n > '-i. n t tlu 1 h la 1 1 ri. Iciu c < >1 t lu' abhi it ) 

Is 1 1 .' ! n 1 '* ’I a i 1 h- usi 1 1 a s t : u n i a i ii li a I ! 1 1 \\ a s ( .ri i n a 1 1 \ a pa la 1 1 a 1 

bill Kii me la I t Cl 1 in ha im ir 1 1 ! 1 iV.iiknna :i-in, the Ldiisnrt ul the 
bamHi'iir ( e imu ii-ta -<i. It m s.,ul tiiat later tlu buiKliULt uas 
j !i [M tin m.i'iumtir'i a'ui 1 1 ansieriuii lu i\ in the slcihuI \ ear 
I li K I lu a I s , a 

tlu 1 )a . -s : a 1 1 i ' c t ' a ^ » i a a t l\ ^ 1 1 U a ri I 1 a 1 i , i s sa u 1 1 1 > h a i. i-' 
j,c^ ■. a i>a'at ai i'. tm \ 1' ''m c. anai i.aisth eiuctcii b\' 
1 a : !-,i 1 1 bail. < is’'’ 1 i'l bu. h .t si ! : is luati sai’ph Init its u alK 

a; p ic.; ' I ‘ , -a lii c a tut 'a. t a'ci i u;s pauitiULts ; h m. 

; w A a ■ I . ’ i '.st I . ; , s • a:t -i a-,' t • I a.sica s 1 in \ aiu t he iia >'t 

. . , ai' . .s t >'i ^ a !:uh still la main in 
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ni.un ri.'m[iks()l K\cit(i. 1 lu pit tuix-s .ux- m-iU'i-alK ounposcd nl 
l.u'ut piiu's, chcrr’u"', or nKpilcs, ainoitu uliicharc main kinds oi 
ilow (.idnr; plants oi all s^anons on i^oid Ltroniul 

1 1k’ Shindm or Rcsideaiiial lUiildlnu. 1 hr wist aiui oast 
looms oi this hnildim^ arc also maLinilKcnlh dLioratcd with 
similar L;'orL;cotis paintings in ihc Moiuo'. ani.t st\lc 1 luw an, 
liktwise listed as national ircastircs. 


4 "ANJI s \N(d NAK ) I I \II-I I \N|)I|-()N1 lll()Is\NI) 

(.()! 1)1 N si \ I I I a k'lOH ) 

1 lu- Saniusanm n-dd is the niain tempk o| tin- RiiiLw-d-in 
ma inastcrx which was loundt d In t he > \-l' inperor ( i, olnraka w a 
m tlu \ lai' tin;. Init heiim di^tiocid. h\ lin in 1240, the 
mxsent temple was rehuili m 1 am. It is an inmuiiM \\or!; oi 


re hitc c t lire 1 M t h ir 
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Side I a li \’e sp.nis. 

mit in the nr 

natn e st \ k . 

Idia.^U' It 

is 1 i:n -sii iric d, ,md 

i'.e suie-\ac m c ,1 tlu 
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i.m the [I'fint-vicw 

: tile Ionia lacad.c 

. Akiiocoh 
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I’li'idtl, tlu' ,u\hiin ts SCI m Id h.u c Idlldwcii the oriGnnal st\'lc 
dl the l''uii\\ ar.i I’enni!, 

\ .iri( nis i. dl< >!'s are usi d ld|- t he iK i ( irat i( m dl the interior. But 
i,\L(.pt Id!' the windows whii.h are i'aii\ti.d blue the outsirle is 
L dated diil\ ith the iisti.tl i\ d <i\ide oi k\ui. 1 he centre of the 
LI. dmi; is Liw ed. tile rest siiow s tl'.e hai\ ralters. 

I pontiu L ent r.il dais dl tlw- inside are plared the main imaete, 
ti'.i 1 Itous.mii-a.ri'K'd kw.innoti, and l!u tw entL-eiuht atten- 
li.mts. .ill dl tlu sanu d.ite .is the hnildmu itst li. The rest ol the 
intL'i'id!' sp.iee is t.iKL'ii up h', diu' thdus.uul smaller imapes ot 
kw.imidn dll .1 wdiiden lldor.np lu low tlu K \ lI ol the d.iis. It 
Is ,i " iMiul siuiit , h iu- L ; t . .lud t lu \ .i:\ all w ( uks di art. 


KnoMl/i |)IR\ ill! i WlMEs \[( )\ \s [ 1 RV 
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1 lu kiL dtn:/u-i'U': ,1 :"d-i.iste-‘' st.mdsoa a lull w ith he.iuti lul 
■rd'iiui;-; 's. atui L.m lx ,!pprd..i. -u u turoujii a terr.ue street m 
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which lamou'^ porcelain \val■c•^ callcJ Kivonii/.u-vaki are sold 
in shojts oti both sides. 

1 lie nionasteri' is sau! to liavi' been lounded at tlic be£tiniiini^ 
ot' the ninth century hv S.ika-no-ue d'anuiramaro, a famous 
m'lu’ral. 

The present huildincts were all relmilt in much later atjes. Its 
mam ti'inpli' lias heiai di'dicatt-d to Kw.uinon and it has become 
one ot the most [lopular Iluddhist temples in Kioto. 

When one comes to the upjier extia niiti’ of the terrace avenue 
he .ippro.iches a tall red yati- called \io-mon where two statues 
ol UiuUlhist pu.irdi.m kinos are j'kiced. ( )n the other side of the 
p.ite, there stand at the hillside .1 helfrv, the Sani-mon tjate, a 
three-storieil stu[i.i, a sutra dejiositorw the d'amura I lall, the 
M am 1 enifile, Sh.ika-do 1 kill and .\nuda-do 1 1.dl, each havinit 
a Ix'.uititul spot tor its en\ ironment. 

The heltrv, a national treasure, is situated on the left as one 
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enters the Xio-mon oate. It evas erected in 16C7, and itspuwcrlul 
const met ion represents the stvle ol the i\ loniov am a architecture. 

d'he Sam-nion gate, a national treasure, standing- at the top of 
the stone steps, c\ as built at the same time as the hcli'rc'. Its de- 
sign is rare and heautilid. 

Ihe Main Temple, a national treasure, was rebuilt In the 
third ShopLin, lemitsu, in the c ear 1673. (hiu. 2 Oj) It stands on 
the top ol a elitl. 1 he j'rineipal part ol the huildiiiL; is nine spans 
h\ scc'en, to which are added pentroois, an entrance j'orch, and 
two w inus hetw een which a statue is construelcd with a p.is-.aue 
extending Irom either side. Ihe static .md the [Xissaues ha\ e 
r.iilinus and are supported In m.un lone; columns coiiiu c tc d with 
the hori/oiital memhers over a deep precijilce. Thee present a 
uni(|ue teat u re as will he seen in oui' phofouraphic reproduc t ion. 

1 he roots are all covered with the h.irk ol the liumki wood .nul 
ha\ e \ arietv in si/e, sha[K- and lieiuhl, making a heautilul har- 
mony w ith their natural cm ironment. .\s a w hole the huilding 
is an excellent exang'le ot renaissance architecture built In the 
e.irh \ edo Period, and is highiv admired lor its beaut c. 


t., t'l iio.N-iN, 'iiii: 1 1 I-: \i) M()\ \si 11X1 OT riiT. 

JOIK) .SIX' I, KU)!!) 

I he Chion-in is situated at the- eastern loot ol I llgashlcama 
mountain. The monasterc w.is lomuled bv the lamous priest 
I Ibnen w ho lounded the [ (Yd o sect ol Buddhism m j.ipan in the 
second h.ilfof the twelith centurv, .md wrote ,i famous ti'eatise 
called Sen|aku 1 longwan Xcnliutsu Shu, on the doctrine ol the 
J(Ydo sect tor the Minister on the I\ ight , b uji w ara Kanes. me. 
1 he treatise is still highh esteemed b\ the .ulherents ol this sect 
w hich Is one of the inllueiitial Buddhist sects in j.qi.in 1 he sect 
has about h,(>cc,cc2 believers and yY.ltt ['nests. 

1 he monasterv Is compiosed ol theSam-mon. or the m.iin gate, 
the Miei-d(Y, or .\Iain 1 kill, the ShO-e-d(Y or the \sscmblv 1 l.dl, 
the .\micla I lall, the Sutra dejiositorv. K.ir.i-mon g.ite. the l.irger 
and smaller IlojcY I lalls, the Belfr\ and the .Seishi-d(Y 1 l.dl. ’These 
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buildiiio's are arranged on a niaunilicent scale in the extensive 
precinct of the monasterv as we see them now. I'hev were most- 
Iv rebuilt under the patronage ol the Tokugawa Shoguns in the 
Yedo Period. 

d'he -Sain-mon, a two-storied gate, stands high upon the top of 
the stone steps at the entrance of the monasterv. The pious 
people, looking upon the gate, feel uplifted and think that 
then' are approaching the Pure Land of Buddha .Pmida. I'he 
gate v as erected b\' tlie second Shogun Llidetada in the vear 
1 6 1 g. It Is constructed of plain, massive wood with complicated 
bracket groups under the ea\'es. I Iowe\'er, the interior of the 
second storv Is decorated In rich colors. *\.ll the beams are painted 
with Chinese mvstic animals, and the celling is painted with a 
dragon in clouds and Buddhist angels. L pon the dais along the 
inner wall arc enthroned the image of Shaka-muni with sixteen 
figures of Rakan, or Buddhist disciples, and some other figures. 

This is a tvpical example of the largest kind of Buddhist gate 
built in the early Yedo Period. 
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I’hc Main 1 fall (1 loti-Jd or Mici-cldj is dcilicatctl to the priest 
I Idncn, and is the hl^^est and the most ini[)ortant temple or this 
monastery afj 1 he hmldimx was ereeted in the tenth war 

ot Kwan-ei (ihttj h\' the thinl Shogun, 'J'oknr^awa lemitsii. 
d he temple has a laeaile ot eleven spans w ith nine spans on eaeh 
side, and a sincrle-storv with a tiletl root' in irhni'Wi st\ le. Its mas- 
si\'e piteh in Iront is tpiite si,ij;;j^esti\'e ot the preatness of tlie 
sacred buildinp. At the msule ot the entrance porches, in the 
tront and at the rear, \\ ill he seen some bcautilnl car\'inL;s ot such 
sacred beings as dragons, anpels, and plioenixes; and some con- 
ventionalized tlowers, such as the peon\', chr\'santhemurns and 
paulowma, all in plain wood, d he interior is diedded into two 
halves, Iront anti rear, d'hc outer half is the place where the 
adorants sit and hear sermons: anti in the inner half is the apse 
where the statue ot the priest I Idnen is enshrined. In his hook 
entitled “Impressions of Japanese Architecture,” Ir. R.. A. Cram 
said of the interior decoration ot this temple, “Apart from St. 
Mark's in \’enice and the Capclla Palatina in Palermo, I know 
ot no religious interiors that can vie with such caves of glorv as 
Chion -in.” 

The temple Is no doubt a topical piece of architecture of the 
Jodo sect in the earlv Yedo Period. 

The larger Hoio, a national treasure, was built in the tenth 
year of Kwan-ei (ibyy). It has a facade of nine spans with 
sides ot six spans each, and a single-stor\' with an irimoya roof 
thatched with the bark of hinoki w ood. The interior is diended 
into two sections, front and rear; and either section includes 
lour rooms. 'I'he partitions of tlie rooms are mostlv made bv 
sliding screens. I'he walls and slitling screens are painted with 
pictures in colors. The jodan-no-ma is the hnest among them. 
The wall of its toko-no-ma or the large recess is painted with a 
picture representating a Chinese poet looking at a waterfall, 
which Is slightlv colored on gold ground. On the sliding screens 
are painted landscapes. The pictures are all ascribed to Kano 
Naonobu, a master painter of the Kano School. The sliding 
screens of the largest room, called Butsuzen-no-ma, are painted 
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ith Lir^e pine trees and cranes on a golden ground, which are 
also ascrihcel to kand Naonohu. 

The smaller 1 Idid, a national treasure, \i'as also built in the 
tuitli \Lar ot K^\'an-ei (ii);;). It has li\'c spans at the tacaele 
and sale, aiul a single-storv with an irhnosa rool thatched w ith 
the hai'k ol hinnki uooil. \ he interior is du Idcd into six rooms, 
and tile walls and sIrIiiiu' screens ol eacli room are painted with 
landiscapes in black and whdte. 'i'hcse- rooms are simpler and 
i|iiKter than those ol the larper, riehh decorated 1 Id]o. 

1 hese- two 1 Idid buik!iiiL;s are t\ pical ol the residential archi- 
ti 1 1 Ilia ol the na niaste rie s e re cted in the earl\' 'l cdo Period. 

1 lu lollow inu are national treasures owned In the monas- 
t u \ • 

llhistiMtid 1 listoiw <i| the I’riest lldneii, .\ 1 1 ributcd to I'osa 
'l oshimitsu. Mountnl as lort\-eitdit scrolls. C'olorcil on silk. 
P.ite K.miakur.i Ik riod liti out ol lorte-einht serollsarcprc- 
si 1 \ I d in tile I\ oil , ( )nshi \ luse um ol .\ rt. 

\ in ii l.i and 1 w i ut \ -n\ e I >odh is.u I \ as. w ho arc comiiiL; down 
towekiimc tlu souls 111 the deael. populai'K kiiowii as “ 1 Ia\ a 
Ikiiuo " Moimlid .Is h.ikein.ono C'olored on silk, k.un.ikui'.i 
pu'lod. 1 ’n se ! \ e d III t 111 1\ ' oti i ( lushl Mtlse um ol .\rt . 

kw.inc'i' M. mil. UM. \ lount e d .is k.ike mono. Colored on silk. 
Mum im.u In Ik ra nh 

Xmid.iu'.o M.uul.ir.i Momitid .is k.ike'iuono. Coloreel on 
silk . \ I uri iitt.u hi Ik rii id. 

(iub.m; \mid.i. or Xmii.r. iis in lad cloth. Mounted as k.ikc- 
moiio Coll i! I'd on sdk K.mi.ikur.i Ik riod. 

|i,'o 1 >od. h ,s.u t \ .! Mounted .is k.ikem.ono. Colored on silk. 
Ike SI r\ e d in i !u 1 ok\ o Impe 1 l.l! I loUse lloKl Muse um. 

I)ish.mioM.-ii .Nlouiiied as k.ikemono. Coloreel on silk. 
K.i in.ik iiiM I k r;i hI. 

Ik'oiie liowei's. .\ttributcel toSi imhun-ke d. Mountcel .is k.i ke - 
mono. C o'ore'ei on s: I k 1 )vn.ist Prese an cel in Kcoto ( )nsh i 

.Miise'um I ii \ rt . 

l.otu-. I’.owers .iiiel I’.cron.,. .\ttributeil to |dki. ?^Iouuted as 
t w 1 1 k.ike mono C olore'd on s;1k 'sune; I)\n.istea 
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Two Chinese Elvsiaii gardens or “Tori-en and Kinkoku-en” 
Attributed to Kvu Ei. iNIountcd as two kakemono. Colored 
on silk. iNIing D\'nastv. Preserved in the Keoto Onshi Museum 
of -Vrt. 


-. XA\/F,X-JI, THF. KAMOl s MOXASTFRV OF 
/i:X iU 1)1)1 [PM, KVOH) 

The Xan/en-]i is one ol tlie head-temples ol the Rin/ai seet. 
rile site was originalh’ oeeujMeal l>\' an Imperial detached ji.ilace, 
heloii^int; to the ex-Pmperoi‘ kameeam.i, \shich he ga\ e to a 
temple in 1 an t; and the temple heeame the lirst ol the ti\ e m.iin 
/ui Monasteries(Cro-san) in Keoto. 1 he monastere was sev eral 
times destroved hv lire, and deelined durini; a Ioiil; period ol 
\ears. 1 lowee er, when Konehi-in So.len w .is ,ippi linted ahhot, lu' 
w .is .ilile to restore the mon.iste-tw to its lormer pn isperit \ hea .mse 
he h.ul the ”reat conlulenee ol lev.isu, the lirst ShoLiim ol the 
1 ols ULi.tw .1 I'.imil V. In the sixte-enth \ I'.ir ol keii iio( 1 1) i i ) .i p.ilaei' 
huildiiiLt v.il leal Seirv oden w .is ^i\ e'ti to him. w liie h he I r.iiisU ria d 
to this temple' as his 1 lojo, or reside net • 1 le .iko I'ee ei \ I'el .1 p.il.i- 
ti.il lasidenee- in the' e.istle'ol l-’ushimi, whieh is e.ilhd ko-hojo, 
or sni.iller 1 Idjo. In it)2; Todd r.ik.itor.Ma huilt t lu' .S.im-mon 
Lt.ite-. riiese three hmldiiiLts still re-m.iin .md .iie .ill enrolled ,is 
n.ition.d treasures. 

I he ham-mon is the- maLtniliee-iit t w < >-storie'd R.it e' in Zen st \ K' 
huilt in the e.trlv h e'elo Pe-rioel. 1 he- w hole- outside' is ot pl.iin 
wood. But the interior ol t he- iippe-r store is eleaor.ite el he ,iui il ul- 
K. 1 he pill.irs aiul he.ims .ire' p.imteel with w ,i\ e's, ilr.i'_;ons, pi- 
ralles, aiiel elouels in rich colors; .iiiel on the' ei.iis .ire- pl.iee-d the' 
im.ipe ol Shaka-muni .ind sixte'e'ii lipiire-s <>| r.ik.m, or .irh.its. 

1 he I Idid was oripin.ilK cre-iteel in the Impen.il Court in the- 
1 eiished I'.r.i ft;"!; itni). It is .i l.irpe one-storied huiklinp, 
tliateheel w ith shinples ol hark and ha\ inp .in irini'iwi r'Kit’ 

.It either sielc. The e'Xterior he-.nitv ol the huildiiip lies in the' 
hro.ul slojie <j| larpe pitch ol the rool. w hie h is one ot the' eh.ir.ic- 
teristies ni fapancse architecture. 1 he insiele is ehvielcd into 
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citjht rooms. All the sliding screens at the partitions ol the rooms 
arc painted with dillercnt pictures in rich colors b\' Kano paint- 
ers. I'hc building is a \'cr\' important example ot the palace 
architecture ot the late .Muromachi Perioci, that is, the sixteenth 
centurv. 


The Ko-hojo, which was originalh' built in the Fushimi castle, 
is also called the "Tiger Room” because each room is decorated 
with tire pictures of tigers painted on sliding screens. (Fig. 238) 



Flu. Tiger Room L\.T.) 

K\oin 


The so-called “tiger rooms” remain in various historic buildings 
but none excels these pictures ot tigers in magnitude of lorni 
and colors. I'hey are most probable painted bv Kano Tannyu. 
A group of tigers is roaming among bamboo bushes painted on 
gold leaf. The deep green ol the bamboos makes a line sharp color 
contrast with the bright gold. One of the tigers, licking water 
from a stream, is especially famous for its ferocious look. Once it 
was believed that it reallv came out to drink water. For this 
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fame the ti2;er lost its right cvesight. (Fig. 239) Tannvu, like all 
the other painters ot the period, never saw anv real tigers. It 
seems he studied them trom the pictures imported trom China 
and also trom skins. Thus, it lacks natural realitv, but the teeling 
ot lerocitv is verv skiltullv expresseci. 

I'he paintings mentioned below are all national treasures 
owtied b\- the Xanzen-ii monasterv: 

Shaka and Sixteen Deities, or Shaka Juroku Zenjln. Mounted 
as kakemono. Colored on silk. Kamakura Period. 

Ikiddlia in Nirvana, or Butsu Nehan. Mounted as kakemono. 
Coloreil on silk. .Muronvachi Ferioil. 

Fisliing in a Pond, or Ko/an (rvoshu, hv Slio-sansho. Mount 
eil as kakemono. Ink painting on silk. .Ming D\'nastv. 

'l akusan and Rlko in discussion about Zen Buddhism. 
Mounted as kakemono. Sligbth' coloreil on silk. Southern Sung 
D\mast\-. .\n excellent e\'.un[de ot C'hinese ink painting. (Fig. 9 1) 

Portrait ol Moniu. Mounteil as kakemono. Ink painting on 
silk. SLing I )\ nastw 

Portr.iit ol D.iimin kokushi, the hrst abbot ot Nanzen-ji. 
Mounteil .is k.ikemono. C oloi'ed on silk. Fourteenth centurv. 

Portr.iit ol \.ui-in kokushi, the second abbot of N'an/en-ji. 
C'olorcd on paper. FarK se\ enteenth ceiiturw 

Portr.iit ol D.iruni.i, bv ki'ishoki. Mounted as kakemono. 
Ink p, liming on paper. Fourteenth centurv. 

s \KI -11, Ok sll.VER ItWII.lOX, KYOTO 

It was in the twcllth \ ear ot Bununei (iglSg) that the eighth 
Shogun ^ oshimasa, bad a villa built here as his retiring place. 

1 Ic erected a number ol budtlings am! IukI out an extensive gar- 
den. 1 Ic h.kl rctmcil t.istc in tea-cercnion\', dower arrangement, 
and in other accomplishments. 1 le collected rare objects of art 
and .piprcc iated them with some selected triends and connois- 
seurs. 

1 Iis interest in art bad much intlucnce upon the development 
ol art in his time, .\ttcr his death the villa was given up tor a 
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Buddhist temple which now has the name JishS-ji. The Silver 
Pavilion, Tocru-do Plall, and the garden are the only relics ot 
the original. 

The Silver Pavilion is a two-storied building erected on the 
borders of a pond, commanding a beautiful garden scene, (tig- 
24c) The general appearance resembles that ot the Golden Pavil- 
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ion ot Kitavama. The construction is not so highh' linishcd as 
that of the Golden Pavilion, but it has more siniplicitv and re- 
tincment. i he first storv is tour sjians bv three, and the interior 
is divided into lour rooms. 1 here is a veraiulah in trout; and one 
ot the two front rooms is open to the garden, lorining a lobbv 
vathout anv sliding screens between the trout columns. 1 he 
other Iront room is closed bv sliding screens pasted over with 
transparent paper on the Ujiper part, but it can easily be opened 
to the garden bv sliding' back the screens, ^\11 the construction 
and stvle of the frst fof)r bclon" to the shoin-zukiiri architecture. 


C.UlDK 'rO ri’MPI l-sAM)\II si- 1 Ms 





Fig. 2-j.i. To:^ai-Jo Hall N.i'.) 

'jl'ho-n, K><-in 

The upper floor, three spans square, is surrounded with piazzas 
and balustrades. All the sides are closed with panelled walls; the 
entrance is made through a panelled door at both sides and the 
light is allowed through bell-shaped wintlows made in each side. 
The construction of the upper store is that of the Zen sect archi- 
tecture and is entirelv dilferent Irom that of the first store. The 
interior and exterior are lacquered, and was Intended to be oeer- 
laid with sheer leaf, but this was not done because of the death 
of Shogun Yoshimasa himself. But the name Siher Paeilion 
originated from this. W Ithin the upper floor is enshrined a statue 
of Kwannon in an artihcialle constructed grotto. 

d'he architecture of the Sheer Paeilion is a mixture of Bud- 
dhist and residential steles as in the Clolden Paeilion. But the 
residential stele of the first floor of the Sheer Paeilion belongs to 
the sho'ui-zukuri stele while that of the Golden Paeilion belongs 
to the shinden-zukuri stele. This Is the great dlfFcrence between 
these two important architectural examples of the Muromachi 
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Period. 

The 1 oj^u-do I lull (I' ii;. -41) st.uulin” near the pond in the 
north-eastern side oi the parden is an e\'en better example of the 
shohi-zukiiri arehiteeture than the Silver I’avilion. The plan of 
the hall is reetani^nlar, and the root in n'iinowi st\de is eoe ered 
mith shinples. '1 he pillars are square and ver\' simple. 1 he 
braekets are also ot the simplest kiiul, ealled imu-hijiki. .\1! the 
sides are surrounded mith \ erandahs. I he exterior is most simple 
in appearanee and eonstruetion. 1 he interior is elixuded into 
lour rooms b\’ sliding screens painted w ith laiuiscape pictures in 
black and white, d'he Butsu-ma, or Bud Jha’s room, is the larocst, 
ha\'ing eight mats. In the apse ol this room are enshrined a 
statue ol Kwannon and a ligure ul the Shogun loshimasa; the 
entrance is llung out bv two panelled doors. The tea room at the 
rear right hand side is ealleel Doiin-sai and is famous as the oldest 
tea room in the histoiw of tea-ceremonv. It is a tinv room of four 
and a half mats, designed to accommodate four or live people. It 
has a square sunken tire box in the centre, and is furnished with 
an alcove and ornamental shelf in rustic and simple stvle. *\fter 
retiring from the Shogunate, the Shogun \oshimasa spent his 
davs in this hall in appreciating rare art (dijects imported from 
China, in having incense parties, llower parties, poem parties 
and tea-ceremonial parties with a lew selected Iriends. 

It would he dillicLilt to appreciate the greatness oi the simplici- 
tv and rusticitv expressed in such tinv and delicate arehiteeture. 
But thev should be appreciated in association with the studied 
beaut\' of the landscape gardening in which the building Is set. 

The garden is laid out in beautiful surroundings. (Fig. 242) 
A large pond called Kinkvo-chi or Brocade Mirror Pond is at 
the western skirt of a hill called Tsukimachi-vama, or \\ aiting- 
lor-thc-moon Plill. Stone bridges span the pond here and there 
and various kinds of evergreen trees and rocks ot ditlerent 
shapes arc skilfullv set In to form a beautitul landscape garden. 
In the northwestern part ol the garden Is a terrace ol white 
sand wrought into “Silver Sand Foreshore” (GInsha-nada), and 
a gigantic tlat-topped conical heap of sand, named Kogetsu-dai, 
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Fig. 242, Garden of Silver Pavilion 
Kyoto 


or the Mound that Looks towards the Moon. This is a unique 
feature of this garden. 

I'he most noticeable characteristic of the garden is the well 
studied construction to make it fully appreciated from every 
angle. There is a complete and picturesque view from the Silver 
Pavilion as well as from the Togu-do I fall. When walking in the 
garden one mav have a beautitul attractive scene from anv posi- 
tion. Alore than this, it is carefully contrived to have a particu- 
lar attraction at every hour in the day and night. Special stress 
seems to have been put on the moon-light view. The moon float- 
ing on the still water ot the pond and its reflected light on the 
white sand make one imagine a quiet moon-light scene at the 
shore. In the morning the reflection of the sunshine caver the 
white sand through the verdure of evergreen trees on the sur- 
rounding mountain gives the Iresh glory oi morning. 

Such was part oi the luxury the Shogun Yoshimasa enjoyed 
after his resignation from the Shogunate. 
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9. THF, SHL'GAKr-IN IMPERIAL VILLA, KYOTO 

The Shugaku-in Imperial Villa is situated at the western 
foot of Mt. Hi-ei in a northern suburb of Kvoto. The villa was 
constructed bv the Shogun letsuna lor the ex-Ifmperor Gomizu- 
no-o in the middle of the seventeenth centurv. In the earlv nine- 
teenth centurv it underwent considerable repair according to the 
wishes of the ex-Emperor Kokaku. 

It consists of three gardens, somewhat detached trom one 
another, the uppermost (Kami-no-chava), the middle (Xaka-no- 
chava), and the lowest (Shimo-nochava); and each garden con- 
tains several buildings which occupv special places chosen to 
harmonize with the beauties of nature. 

The lower garden is the smallest ot the three, and includes 
two buildings, one called Zoroku-an, and the other Jugetsu-kwan. 
The Zoroku-an is a small tca-ceremonv house which was rebuilt 
in the seventh vear of Bunsci (1824). The Jugetsu-kwan is a 
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larger house, built at the same time and also used for the tea- 
ceremonv. Its interior is decorated with such pictures as “Three 
Lausrhers at the 'I'iger \ allcv,” painted hv Gauku in black anti 
white on the sliding screens; and cranes, n)cks, and orchids 
painted bv Ilara Zaichu on the doors ot cupboards. 

The middle garden is separated irom the lower garden on the 
south. It contains a dwelling house called Rakushi-ken (House 
of Bliss) which was built at the time when the garden was 
originallv laid out in the mitldle ot the seventeenth centurv. 
The name Rakushi-keti was taken Irom a phrase in the Book ot 
Odes, one ot the Chinese classics. The interior Is divided into a 
number of rooms of different sizes which were once decorated in 
colors now quite faded. 

The uppermost garden is situated at the west slope of Mt. 
Hi-ei. This is the largest and linest of the three, covering an 
area of about 50 acres. (Fig. 243) The majoritv of the ground 
is occupied bv an extensive pond, called Yoku-rvu-chi, or “Pool 
where Dragons Bathe.” On the top of a hill at the eastern 
bank stands a pa\'ilion called RIn-un-tel, or “FIousc near the 
Clouds,” which was built in 1S24. This Is the highest point in 
the grounds which overlooks the still water ol the pond. It also 
commands an extensive view of the citv and the mountains, near 
and distant, on the northwest, (Fig. 244) The garden will be 
enjoved most in autumn when leaves take on different shades 
of colors; and next, in spring, when the trees and lawn ol the 
garden assume new, fresh garments. 

10 . DAITOKC-JI, THF, GREAT MOX.VSTKRY OF 
11 IE RINZ.VI SEX'T. KYOTO 

The Daitoku-ji is the head monasterv of the Rinzai sect. It was 
founded In 1319, and Dalto Kokushi, a noted Zen priest, was 
the first abbot. The monasterv became prosperous and occupied 
the first rank of the five great monasteries ot the Zen sect (Go- 
san) during the Muromachl Period. Although the temple build- 
ings were several times reduced to ashes by fire, each time thev 
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were rebuilt, and some ol present ones were re-erecteil diiring- 
the Buminci hint (i46i)-i4Sh)when lkk\ u was the alihot ol this 
temple, and the rest in the \ edo Perioti. It is a eoniplete specimen 
ot a Zen monastery. The mam hnildint;s, the Imperial Messeneier 
Ciate, the Main Ciate, the Main Ikiddhist 1 lull, the Preaching; 
Hall, and the residential puarters ot monks, w hich make uj') the 
bodv of the temple, are erected in this order on the axial line 
which runs thruuijjh the middle part ot the monasteiw precincts 
trom south to north. I'he hldjois annexed totheKurion the east. 

The Chokushi-mon, or Imperial Messenger Hate, a national 
treasure, is the lirst gate at the inner enclosure, and it is closed 
on ordinarv davs. The gate was originalle built as the South 
(late ol' the Imperial Palace In the iSth vear of Tensho (i tgo) 
and it was given to the temple In id4C. Between the lintel and 
cornice of this gate are tine carvings of pine, bamboo, plum, 
and peonv. The tree and powerful touch of chisels, as shown 
in them, is characteristic of the Momovama sculpture. 

The Sam-mon, or the Main (jate, a national treasure, is an im- 
pressive gate, standing next to the Chokushl-inon, and was erect- 
ed In 15S9 bv Sen-no Rikvu, a noted master of tea-ceremonv. 
This is a two-storied gate of rive spans, having three doorwavs. 
Each side Is provided with a staircase leading to the upper 
floor. In the upper storv are enshrined the Shaka triad, ac- 
companied bv the sixteen Arhats, or Rakan. There is a dragon 
among clouds, painted on the ceiling bv Ilasegaw a Tohaku, 

I 1 39-1 6 10, a painter of the UnkcTu Scliool. 

The IMain Buddhist Hall, or Butsuden, a national treasure, 
stands next to the Sam-mon and w as rebuilt in the rifth vear of 
Kwambun (1665). 'I'he exterior and the interior are of plain 
wood; but the pillars at the back ol the dais are decorated w ith 
a polvchromatic design on their ujiper parts; and the lloor is 
tiled. On the ceiling are painted some angels among the clouds. 

The Preaching Hall or 1 latto, a national treasure, stands next 
to the Butsuden. It was rc-erected in 1636 bv Inaba Masanari, 
the Lord oi Odawara. i he building is douhle-rcjotcd and has a 
facade ot seven spans, with a side oi six spans. The form is regular 
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and the details display the tvpieal features of the kdmyo stvle of 
Zen Buddhist arehitccture. The outside and inside are all of plain 
wood and no eolor design is applied. On the ceiling is painted a 
large dragon in circular form bv Kano Tanin u, the master 
painter of the Kano School. 

The I lojo, a national treasure, stands in the residential quarter 
ot the monks, and was built in 1636. It is the residential t\'pe 
ot building developed in the Momovama Period, i'hc sliding 
screens at the partitions ot the rooms are painted with landscajies 
ol lour seasons bv Kano d'annvu. The picture is black and wliite 
on paper; its simplicit\' and space composition harmoni/c per- 
Icctlv with the architecture. These rooms open to the garden 
(Fig. 245) which is said to have been laid out bv Kobori Tnshu, 
the tamous master of tea-ccremonv. It is a flat garden, composetl 
largely ot clean sand, and so designed as to take m a hue view 
ol Alt. I Iigashi-vama, the eastern boundary ot Kvoto. 

Tile Kara-mon gate, a national treasure, is erected at the south 
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w all of the o-ardcit of 1 lujo, and is said to liavc fonncrlv belong- 
ed to the Juraku-elai mansion built b\' 1 lide\'ushi. 1 he gate, the 
ilnest architecture in the Daitoku-ji monastery, is supported hv 
six c(,)lumns, and has a charming root, ’i'hc ornaments consist 

Kokushi. (Fig. 246) . ■ 

Mounted as kake- , / -ja | 

mono. Colored on silk. ^ 

Late Kamakura Period. yf" 

The priest Daitd Koku- J m - \|_, 

shi, 1292-1337, \vas:|# , 

the first abbot of the ^ ’ 

Daitoku-ji monastery, iMBe-.y ^ 

and was venerated by /-Ipg Mh / 

the Emperor Godaigo, 
who wrote with his 

own hand the eulogv ^ S i, • 

which appears at the I?:?’.’' _ . -» 

top of the painting. In yt. fi 

the technical execution Fig. 246. Portrait of Daito Kukubhi '.n.t. 

, • , . I Djiiukii-ji. Kyoto 

there is no trace of the 
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Sunn ()1 China, lor the lines are slcnelcr and unacccntuatcd, 
and there is no nradation ol color on the llesh and draperv. Its 
general stvle is ot the \ aniato-e School. The name oi the artist 
is not know n, hut the portrait 

w as undouhtedh tlrawn irom |K' fc*', - \ 

life. I'his is a representatir'c *t ^ 

example ol the portrait (h a •k 

hiph priest whose indi\ idual f .’'-fc 

personalit\' was hinhh' reparel- \ j 

ed and such art was verv 
much esteemed hv the leading 
class ol people. t - , , 

Portrait of Emperor Godai- = 
go. Mounted as kakemono. 

Colored on silk. The Em- , vt 

peror is attended bv Mariko- .^s- V 

ji Xobufusa, and the picture , 

seems to have been drawn "" 

Ten Kings of Hell. Mount- ' 

ed as kakemono in ten pieces. ^ 

Colored on silk. The pictures •*-''* "***” ' 

are rich in colors and are tine 
example of the kings of hell, 
painted in the South Sung '' » 

Dv Fig. ;47. Yorvii Kw.innon XT.) 

'-i-- T' /T-- DMiohi-ii, Kioto 

1 orvLi Kwannon. (r ig.24/ ) - - 

Mounted as kakemono. Colored on silk. Earlv Ming Dynasty. 
This type of Kwannon was much welcomed in Zen monas- 
teries of South China, and w as also Imported to Japan. This one 
seems to have been broua-ht from China. 

O 


Fig. ;47. Yorvii Kw.innon XT.) 
DMiohi-ii, Kioto 


II. SIIIXJU-AX CHAPEL, KYOTO 

The Shlnju-an Chapel is in the precincts oi the Daitoku-ji mo- 
nastery, where stand tw o historic buildings, I lojo and Tsusen-in. 
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Hoio, a national treasure, was originallv built as a dwelling 
house lor the priest Ikkvu in it^c. IIowe\ cr, the present cJilicc 
was rebuilt in 163S b\' Goto Masukatsu, and its architectural 
st\ lc represents the residential building of the carlr Yedo 
Period. The garden is also historic, and is a tine example of tea- 
gardens, and both arc excellent models of rustic simplicitv and 
refinement. 'I'hc sliding screens wliieh divide the rooms are all 
painted in black anel white b\' Jasoku, who was a pupil of the 
priest Ikkvu. In the landscape paintings, on twcntv-ninc large 
paper panels oi these screens, is expressed his understanding ot 
Zen Buddhism. The composition and the chiaroscuro of black 
Ink happilv harmonize with the simplicitv of the garden attach- 
ed to these rooms. 

Tsusen-in, a national treasure, was erected also In 1638, and 
is a good example of residential buildings of rustic stvle in the 
earh' ’i edo Period. The landscapes painted in black and white 
on the sliding screens of the f rst room arc attributed to So-ami. 
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The tea room and tlie oarden (Fig. 24S) attached to this building 
are aho famous. 

The follow ing painting-^ owned hv the chuipel are important 
works ol art; 

Sliaka-muni Fasting;. Attributed to Jaseiku. A national trea- 
sure. Mounted as kakemono. Slighth’ colored on paper. M Liro- 
maehi Period. 

Kwannon in a \\ bite Robe. A national treasure. Mounted as 
kakemono. Ink paintint!; on paper. Murom.ichi Period. Kwan- 
non of thi-- stvlc w as popidar with Zen Biuielhists oi the Muro- 
maeiii Period. 

Nocturnal march of I lundred Demons or IF akki \ ako. A 
national treasure. Attributed to l osa Mitsunobu. Mounted as 
makimono. Colored on paper. Muromachi Period. 

m. KOHO-.VX Cl l.VFKl , ri> G.VRDEN AND 
1 LA ROOM 

The Koho-an chapel Is in the [irecinct ol the Daltoku-ji 
monasterv, and was origlnalh’ built in I0i2 b\' Kubori Enshu, 
the famous tea master. 

Its Hon-do, or Buddhist Hall, Sho-In, or Reception Hall, and 
Bosen, or l ea Room were all designed bv him. However, they 
were destroyed bv tire in the Kwansei Irra (1 784— i bicc). and 
shortly afterwards rebuilt alter tlie original patterns by Alatsu- 
dalra Fumai, also a famous tea master. They are built In accor- 
dance with the cult oi the tea-ceremonv and are now all enrolled 
as national treasures. The beautv of simplicity appears in the de- 
sign of the alcove and shelves at the recesses of the rooms. The 
walls and sliding screens are decorated with landscape painting 
in black and white bv Kano d'annvCi and Tanshin, w hich repro- 
duces a Ljuiet atmospiiere ol nature in the small rooms. 

The garden attached to these buildings was designed by the 
artistic imagination of Enshu. The part ol the garden, which 
laces the Sho-in, is designed to represent the Eight Famous \'iews 
of Take Biwa. The large that vacant space at the side of Hon-do 
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may seem insignificant but it plavs an important role in giving 
a quiet atmosphere to the composition of the garden. (Fig. 249) 
The garden is recognized as one of the master works of fiat 
gardens (Jiirdniv:a) which developed in the Yedo Period. 


13. KIN-KAKU-JI OR THE GOLDEN PAVILION, THE 
FORMER VILLA OF THE SHOGUN 

In the year 1397 the Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimitsu planned a 
villa at this site where there had originally been a villa built by 
Saionji Kintsune in the Kamakura Period. Yoshimitsu erected 
thirteen fine buildings and charming gardens on a large scale 
and asked the Emperor Gokomatsu to come and see his \dlla. 
After his death the cdlla was converted into a 2 en monastery 
which came to be known as Rokuon-ji. The Golden Pavilion and 
the garden are reminiscent ot past glorv. 

The Golden Pavilion is built on the border of a large pond. 






Fig. Gnideil N T.l 

Rohi-jii-n, K\':u 


commanding the beautiful scene of the garden. (Fig. 25c) The 
Pavilion is a three-storied building, the roof of which has four 
hips and is thatched with the bark of hinoki wood. Its calm 
slope, the slightlv upward curve at the four corners, and the 
linial shaped into the form of a phoeni.x; with outstretched wings 
at the top of the roof, all unite in giving a delicate torm and up- 
ward feeling toward heaven. The pillars supporting the roof 
and eaves are all delicate ami square in shape and are harmonious 
with the lightness and gracefulness of the roof. Kach storv is sur- 
rounded with restful piazzas and balustrades. The first storv has 
a verv spacious piazza in front. In the apse are enshrined figures 
of the Amida Triad, a statue of Muso Kokushi, the first abbot 
of this monasterv, and a portrait statue of Shogun Yoshimitsu 
(Fig. 251), the founder of the villa. To the western side is at- 
tached a balconv which projects over the pond. The decoration 
of the first story is quite simple; all the wood members are left 
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Fig. :fl. Figure ot Slviuuii Yci>hinutMi N'.T.. 

Rokuoi.-i:, K\j!" 

pLiin, being onlv in some parts of the interior painted with 
designs in colors. The interior and the e.xterior of the second 
story are lacquered black; and(Mi the ceiling and frieze are paint- 
ed angels, sacred birds, musical instruments and clouds, in colors 
on lacquered ground, showing the whole angelic sphere descend- 
ing from heaven. The third store is three spans square, and both 
the inside and outside are painted with lacquer and overlaid 
with gold leal. The name of the Golden Pavilion comes from 
this fact; but todav onlv a trace of the colg remains. 

As a whole, the composition of the architecture is elegant and 
graceful, giving a new development to the palace architecture 
based upon old styles, such as shinden-ziikiai of the Fujiwara 
Period and the Imke-zukuri, or baronial form, of the Kamakura 
Period. It is especially successtul as landscape architecture, being 
inseparably connected with the garden which forms an integral 
part of the architecture. 
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The new ch'jractt’ristic ot this o’Ui'-len lies in the election oi 
a hii^h pavilion ot three stories on the etlye ot the cxtensie e 
ponel. In the ponel are several small islaiuls, and rocks ol attrac- 
tive shapes. (Fig-. 2^2) The garden is no doubt a unique extant 
example ot the gardens built m the curb teais ot the i\Iuio- 
maehi Period and it was indeed a plaee of repose, of contempla- 
tion and ot spiritual communion with natuic loi the Shogun 
\ oshimitsu. 


14 . KITAXO-JINJA, THl-: SI [RIXF, Dl-'.DIC AI FD 
'lO Till'. STA TbSMAX. 

SUGAWARA MICI lIZAXIi 

I'he Kitano-iinja is one of the most famous Shinto shrines in 
Japan and it is deeheated to Sugawara Alichizane, the celebrated 
unfortunate statesman-scholar, who died in 9C3 in K\ ushu here 
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he was exiled. After his death he was regarded as a superman 
who possessed miraculous virtues. 1 he shrine was louiided in 
and the Emperor paiel a visit to it in ICC4. .Since that time 
the shrine has been often honored with Imperial \dslts. 

The present buildings were erected in the twellth vear of 
Keiclio fibc'"') bv d'ovotomi Hielevori, the son ot ITidevoshi. 
d hev consist of the main hall, theoratorv, the mieldle gate (Chu- 
mon), the eastern gate (Tb-mon), the cloister, anel the open-work 
lenee. 

'I'he niieklle gate, a national treasure, known as Sankwo-mon, 
or date oi d hree Luminaries, is a bcautilul example ol the gorge- 
ous gates ol the Momovama I’criorl. d he gate is in kara-mon 
st\ le v'itli lour leg-pillars. d’hc Iront and rear caves have tv'o 
kcini-hcitH gables over which arc the chiJori-hdtu gables of triangu- 
lar sliape, and at either side is the /n’wiovu gables, d'hus the roof is 
\ er\' complicated. In the tvmpanums and in the Irog-leg support- 
ers richh' coloretl carvings ot diltcrent kinds ot birds and ani- 
mals are inserted. I'he most attractiw among them is a Chinese 
lion (kara-shishi) in the inidtlle ol the lintel. It is roaring with 
its hip raised. Its actie e inownic nt and rich color well represent 
the broad chivalrous spirit ot the earlv seventeenth centurv. 

The main hail and oratorv, a national treasure, are the fore- 
most examjiles ol the stvle ol Shinto architecture called 
ziikuri. d'he main hall and the oratorv are connected bv a 
stone-lloored ch.imbcr, all ol which make one group, with an 
addition.il st.ige lor sacred dance on each side of the oratorv. 
d'hese leatiires lorm what is called Wiisnntunc-zukurk or eight- 
ridged construction, d he ground [dan is highh' complicatcxl. 
d'he roots, ol various si/cs, heights, and lorms, are grou[ied to- 
gether, presenting an agreeable varietv. Thevare thatched with 
shingles ot /i/;nd'/bark. In construction the\' are cjulte impressive, 
and not lacking in elegance, h'or decoration, inside and outside, 
a great ileal ol moulding and carving is a[i[dic'd, mixed here and 
there with color. Altogether it is grand and cigorous, displaving 
features ch.iracteristic ot the Momocania Period. 

d'he I’ollowing are national treasures owned bv the shrine. 
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and arc placed on view In the treasurv which stands on the ripht 
as one enters the two-storied "ate: 

Illustrated HIstorv of Kitano Slirine or Kitano I'enjin 
En"i. Mounted as nine makiinono. Colored on paper. Kama- 
kura Period. The picture illustrates the life of .\lichlzane, the 
traditions told of him after his death, and the oripin of this 
shrine which is dedicated to his soul. 1 he picture was painted 
in the interval between 1219 1221 and the st\de is pureh ofthe 
Yamato-e School. 'I'he freedom of the drawin" and tlie decora- 
tive endue ol the composition make this the most remarkable of 
inanv pictures dealiii" with the same subject. It won a verv hiph 
rank among the master picture scrolls produced in the Kama- 
kura PeriocL 1 his Is called the Kompon Faigi (( )riginal Historv) 
Scroll, to distinguish it from later reproductions or imitations 
ol the present original. The artist is commonlv supposed to he 
Nohu/,anc,but there is nothing to support this judgement. One of 
the Interesting dramatic scenes is shown inFig. 2^3. It illustrates 
his apparition. He Is now translonncd Into a god of thunder and 
lightning, and is enabled to give vent to his unforgettable indig- 
nation against his enemies who are still li\ing. 

Illustrated I listorv ol Kitano Shrine or Kitano Tenjin Engi. 
Mounted as two makimono. Colored on paper. This is one of the 
reproductions protluced in the Kamakura Period. The picture is 
attributed to Tosa Yukimitsu, but is older than his time. 

Illustrated History ol Kitano Shrine or Kitano Tenjin Engi, 
hv Tosa MItsunobu. .Mounted as three makimono. Coloreil 
on paper. 'I'he picture is one (j 1 the masterpieces bv Mitsunobu 
(M.lTCs-f)- 

Illustrated Historv ol Kitano Shrine, or Kitano 'Penjin E.ngi. 
Bv Posa .Mitsuoki. .Mounted as three makimono. Colored on 
paper. 'Phis is one ol the representative works bv Mitsuoki 
(1617- 1691). 

Dragon and Cloud, Bv Kaihoku 'i Osho. Mounted as pair ol 
hvobu. Painted in ink on paper. Momovama Period. ^ usho, 
1633-1715, is a master painter in the Momovama Period. In 
this picture we see the magiticence ol his brush in ink. 
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15. XIJO CAS i r.K, 1 HF, F( )RMKR PALACE OF 
THE SlICXILN IX KYOTO 

XIjo Castle was built bv Ie\ asu, the first Shogun of the'l'oku- 
gawa, in the eighth rear of Kcicho ( i Pc 3). From that time the 
castle served as the residence ol the Shogun on the occasion of 
his visits to K\'oto, during a period ol more than two centuries, 
d'he castle ground is rectangular in shape, covering an area of 
about 70 acres. I'he castle is surrounded h\' walls ol masonrv, 
with towers at the corners. (Fig.a ■;4)\Y ithin the enclosure there 
are five Important palace buildings. I'hcse arc the Kara-mon 
Ciate, \\ aiting Flail (d o-samurai), .Xialience Hall (O-hiroma), 
Black Hall (Kuro-shoin), and White Hall (Shiro-shoin); and all 
are connected bv galleries except the gate. 

d'he Kara-mon Hate is decorated richlv with elaborate car- 
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Fiij Black Hall of X-.io Castle 


rings, Lind is said to have been transferred here from the Momo- 
vama castle which iVcCs built b\' Toeutonii I litlevtashi la the 
latter part of the sixteenth centurv. 

The Waiting 1 tall is approached inimediatelv through a large 
porch {kiirn»ui-\osc'). It is dii'ided into six rooms, tlie largest (jf 
which has 7 ,' mats on the door; and the sliding screens on the 
three sides are painted b\^ a Kano master with tigers in bamboo 
groves on a ground of gold leal. Thev are not a masterpiece, 
but bold and gorgeous. All the other rooms also are decorated 
W'ith paintings in rich colors. 

I'he Audience Hall was the place where the Shogun's recep- 
tion was held. It contains four large rooms. 1 heir interior is 
sLimptuouslv decorated in gold and rich colors with painting 
and caredng representing large pine trees and such birds as pea- 
cocks or pheasants which have colorlul plumages, i he linest 
of these is the elcwitcd room (Jodan-no-ma) where the Shogun 
had his seat. The west side of the room opens into a garden 
which is built with a number ol rare rocks ot lantastie shapes 
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I-'iij. 2;". Jodan-iKi-iiM or BLick 1 Lill 
\tio Caide, K-.'iii 

arranged along a pond. (Fig. 255) Its design is attributed to 
Enshu. 

I'he Black Hall (Fig. 256) is the hnest architecture among 
these palace buildings. Its elevated room, or Jodan-no-ma (Fig. 
257), is most gorgeoush' decorated with pine trees with snow on 
their trunks, the green leaves of which are contrasted with the 
deep crimson blossoms ot a plum tree; and on the panel screens 
are painted cherrv trees. In lull bloom. 

The gilt or cloisonne metal httings used In manv places and 
the design painted on each cotter of the coved ceiling make the 
room most gorgeous and decorat i\'e with pictures painted in rich 
colors on the walls and sliding screens. 

The ^^dlItc Hall was used as the bedchamber of the Shogun. 
Its interior decoration is much simpler and more restful. 

An admission card trom the Imperial 1 lousehold is required 
to see the Nijo Castle. 
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10. MSI II-I IU.\Cr\VAN-jI, Till- (.REAT MON'ASTERY 
OE THE SIIEXSIIE SECT 

The monaster\' \va^ founded bv Kakushin-ni, the daughter 
ot Shinran Shonin, the founder of the Shinshu sect of Bud- 
dhism, when she erected the mausoleum ot her father at Otani 
in Kc'oto and enshrined his statue in the rear 1272. 1 lowec'er, 
the actual toumlation of the nn)naster\ was consolidated tor the 
lirst time when ro\'otomi I lideeoshi gaee it its present site, an 
extensic'e piece ol land, lor the monasterv in the Tensho Era 

(ETf-ifyO- 

The monastein- is the headquarters ot the IIonp;wan-il branch 
ot the Shinshu sect, which has about 7,022,002 adherents ami 
12,222 temples throu^-hout japan. 

hen we enter either of the two front gates, there staml 
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tu'o Lir^c luiiklinu'', tlie ea'it, side h\' skie, conncLtnl In^ a 

c'lirridor. d he une on the nL;hr, is the I loii-do Inch u as dedicat- 
ed in r“tic to the statue ol Aniieia who is w'orshipfted as the most 
imj^oi-tant Buddha in the ^hinshti sect, d he orlief btiildinc; on 
the ktt, lariter th.in the idon-ild, is the l)aishi-dd, or Fotinder's 
I lall (Flit. CtM, which was dedicateil to Shinran ^hdnin in the 
\ car in ;() toenslinne h.is statue. 1 hesc t\co huiklinc;s are topical 
architecture oi' tile .hhinshu sect ol Budelhisin. ddie\' were hiiilt 
in the Yeelo Ferioek ami are enrolled as national treastircs. 

Beside these sacred huildinm arc a nuinberol'pakuial buildinps, 
once built bv I'oi'otomi Hidevoshi in his Castle ol Moniorama 
and in his residence at Juraku, all in the late sixteenth centurv, 
n hich haoe been translcrred here Irom the original places; and 
all are now national treasurers. 

Oi the palatial huiklings, there stand tlie Room oi d igers 
( d'ora-no-ma), the Room til' Drums (d aiko-uo-ina), the Room ol 
WdiYcs (Xami-no-ma), the Audience Flail ( i aiinen-io). tlic \\ bite 
Hall (Shiro-shoin) and the Black Hall (Kuro-shoin). A noted 
paHlion called Hitin-kaku oce'upies its own quarter in the south- 
east corner ol the grouiul. -It the southern entrance ol the 
monastere staiiels the lainous gate called Kara-mon, w hich was 
once the tfatc of a palace building In the klomocama castle. (See 
page 21 1 and Fig. 13;) 

I'he W hite Hall includes three rooms. In big. 250 tve have 
reproduced part of its interior, dccfirated with cherrv blossoms, 
and a white peacock which is proud ol its plumage as il to vie 
t\nth the eorueeus blossoms ol the cherrv^ trees. 

Flowcu'cr, the most important (h these buildings is the .Vtidi- 
ence Hall v hich was usetl b\' 1 lide\ oshi lor receiwng his gene- 
rals. 1 he room is so spacious that its lloor has 22c mats; ami the 
interior is dieddetl into two sections, upper ami lower, i he up- 
per part is turnished with an aleove or loko-no-nhi^ with shelves, 
cupboards and slidlntt panels calletl LhoJui-kiiz<.i?'i. In the lett 
hand corner is a still more raised platform under the “writing 
window" with its desk ledge. Near this is a small alcoe e, lacquer- 
ed and painted, in trout ol e\ 4 iich is a bcll-shapicd window ol un- 
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ii'^ual proportions. The paiieK, or rdninui, o\'or the di\ iJing line 
between the two lex’els ul the room are elaboratelv ear\'eil witir 
storks, ruslies, and elt^uds. Down through the e'entre tjJ tiie 
lower room run two ro\\'s ol larue columns u hich support the 
root. I'he ^^■al!s ol the l.irper alcove arc decorated witlr paintinps 
bv Kano Tannvu on gold leaf. I he wall of the lower room is 
decorated with storks ami lartte pine trees painted bv Kano 
j-^vokei CJii <j;old leeit; anti the ceiling- is decorateti with rnuntl 
patterns composetl ol tlragons and tlowers paintetl bv the same 
artist in rich colors. 

The I liun-kaku, the noted pa\dlion, is quite a tlitferent kind 
of architecture Irom that ol the palatial huildings just descrilK'd 
a.lKjve. Its construction and interior decoration are simple but 
reposelul lor a residential building. (Fig. aOc) The pavilion 
originalle lormed part ol the residential buildings erected in the 
late I nth centLirc' b\- I lidevoshi. which are known under the 
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name ot Juraku-elai (Resicleiice ot Collected Luxuries) and 
transferred here in the earh seventeenth eenturw It is a three- 
stoned structure erected near a ponel in a un^relen which was de- 
signed with stones and trees oriufinallv helonpfinLf to the Rcsiei- 
cnee of Collecteel Luxuries. Its timbers are comparati\'elv 
slender and the root is thatched with the bark of hbinki wooei. 
d he ee hole appearance ot the huildiii!:;' is (|uite nrir>inal anel 
rich in varictv. Purposeh' a\ oulin^' a seanmetrica! construction. 
It cinleavors to enhance its he.uitv h\' contrast anel balance. On 
each side it assunies a eiitte-rent aspect, piviiiLf a Iresh sur[irise. 

The interior decoration is aLo e erv e|uiet and re^ioseful. It is 
never sensuous but rather meditative. The uadis of the alcoc'c 
and the larue slielinu screens ot the state room of the first lloor 
are painteil with larue snow-clad u ilh.iu trees on a paper ground 
sliuhtlv tinted with ui.ilden color. So this room is called the 
Room of \\ illows. 1 lie paintinif is attributed to Kano Kitoku. 
In the next room are painted, in black and white, eight famous 
Chinese landscapes on sliciin" screens. The entrance opens from 
this room on to the pond, where a boat can be let in. 

d'he interior decoration of’ each room is intrinsicallv harmoni- 
ous with the simplicitv of the architecture. 

I-. lOFCKC-JI. THE GREAT MOX.fs l ERY OF 
ZEX BCDDIIH.M. KYOTO 

1 he Toluku-j! is the head monasteiw ot the Riimai branch of 
the Zen sect. It w as lounded bv Fujiu ara Michi-ie in la^q, and 
the priest Shoichi Kokushi w as appointed the first abbot. It w as 
one ol the live main Zen monasteries (Co-san) in Kvoto, and is 
still one of greatest monasteries in the citv. About rift\' vears ago 
the Buddha Hall and Preaching 1 lall were reduced to ashes, but 
thev arc now under reconstruction. 1 lowever, there still remain 
some historic buildings which were erected in the Muromachi 
Period and thev are enrolled as national treasures. Thew are the 
Sam-mon gate, toilet or 1 osu, and Zendo w here monks sit and 
meditate. Besides these buildings there remains another historic 
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building called Fu- 
mon-in in which arc 
heaiititul pictures o[ 
i\Ioino\'ania st\le, 
painted on the sliding 
screens. (Fig. 261 ) 

The Sain -nion gate 
(Fig.ahajstaiieis iinpos- 
inglv at the entrance 
ol the rnonasterv. It 
is a t«'o-btoried gate 
of rive spans and three 
doorwavs and both 
sides arc provided 
with staircases leading 
to the upper stinw. 
d'his is the earliest 
gate remaining ol tb.e 
Zen monasteries, am 
the general stvie ol 
construction is a mix- 
ture of kj/\!-\o and 
h'lijiku-yo st\le>. In 
the bracket s\-steni uiiiiku-p is combined with the kiU'd-yo; and 
also in other respects icii'ukii-\u is harmonioush' combined wdth 
kdrd-\o. The interior of the u[iper storv is painted in bright 
colors. ^Fig. 40 I he llat b(xird ceiling is painted vdth angels, 
d'hc rafters, beams, and pillars are all decorated with llowers, 
dragons, clouds, and wax es, in colors. Such bright decoration 
applied to the constructive members is cjuite a contrast to the 
general principle ol a Zen monasterw 1 his is shown onlv in 
the interior of the upper storv ol the gate. Against the rear 
avail is enshrined a hgure ot Shaka with a crown, attended on 
both sides bv the sixteen Rakan. 
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ly. 1 'llil- MNl-vr Tl-MPl.K OF TilF 
i-rjiwARA xoBii.i rv 

'I’he Ho-O-do or Phoenix 1 lull is tlie main temple of the E\ d- 
do-in inonusterv. It stands in a small town called I ji which 
is in a southern suburb of Kvoto. I hroupli the town runs a 
bnjad river of the same name, and bevond the ri\'er soflh' rises 
a beautifulh^ umlulated range oi hills. Surroumlcd with such 
a picturesepic landscape, the Pltucnix Hall has stood at the same 
place e\“er since it was erected in the \'ear IC ^3. 

i’he place was one t)l the lamous countr\’ resorts selectei.1 bv 
the nobilities ol' the Fu)i wara lainilv, before it was converted to 
a temple b\' \ orimiclii ol the same lantdv to enshrine the Bud- 
dha .Vmida. 

The f)rivinal buikling erected liere was in the stvle of shuiden- 
ziiknri as in other cases. J'he shindcu-zukiai v as the architectural 
tvpeol budding erected as nobles residences. Its principal apart- 
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mcnt called shindoi or bed-chamber fronted south to take in the 
lull brightness of the sun and opened on the pond of a beautiful 
garden. In a wurtl, the shindcn-ztikurt was landscape architecture 
beautifully set in a garden of a con\ entional t\ pe. 

Now our Phoenix Hall (Fig. 2U4) is theonlv existing example 
which retains much of the tvpe of shuhh'n-ztikun. I lere we mav 
see the finest architecture of the Fujiwara nobilit\' dignitied as 
a temple to the Bucklha Amida. I'he plan is really wonderful. 
It consists of a main hall, wing corridors, and a rear corridor. 
1 he main hall has three column intercxils in the facade and two 
at the sides, and is surrounded with a penthouse, i wo-storied 
y ing corridors stretch out on each side of the main hall aiul bend 
toward the front. At each angle stands a payilion. fhe rear 
corridor is one-storied. The main roof, of irhnoya st\ le, extends 
further than the penthouse which has the central part of the 
lacade raised higher than the rest, thus breaking the monotonous 
stretch of' the roof. I'hc exterior parts ha\ e a red coating, and 
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arc decorated with j^ilt metal work. The decoration of the 
interior of tlie main hall is most retmedl\' elaborate. Pillars, 
\wdls, ceilinT, and all the other spaces arc idled with painted 
desiq-ns, mother-ot-pearl itdaid work, metal tittinqs, ami open 
care inq. The peiTorated work ol the ’i\ ooden eanop\' SLispended 
over the imaqc ot Riuldha will never he surpassed b\' anv other 
pertorated ear\dnqs in wood. (.Fig. 4f)t'l 

The Vv hole ettect is indeed a mar\'ellous example ot architec- 
tural swnmetiw and heautw and it lof)ks as though it coidtl dv 
up to heae'en vdienewer it wished. The beautilidlv cur\'ed lines ol 
the roots and the sott straiqht lines of the pillars supporting the 
roots luu’e a wonderlul harmonv and unitv with the two plioe- 
nixes ot bronze on 
the gables of the main 
roof. It also bcau- 
tifulh' harmonizes 
with the surrounding 
landscape, which is 
Xaturc’s masterpiece. 


ception and mastcrlv 
execution of all these 
pieces of work; the 
elegant and dignilied 
appearance which the 
whole mass presents 
elicits unstintcti ad- 
miration Irom visi- 
tors, both Japanese 
and toreiqn. 

On entering the 
PhocnixHall one wdl 
lind a large image oi Fg ut Aniid.i x r.) 

Amida, the most rep- /F-c.-.T // a; Lji 


After all, no words 
can adequatelv de- 
scribe the itoblc con- 
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resentative work car\'cil bv Jocho in the elc\'enth centurv. (Fig. 
266) It ih. made of « ood and eiitlrclv overlaid with gold toil. 
I Ic sits cross-leg<2cd on a lotus pedestal with his hands on his 
knees. The attitude is ealletl meditati\ e mudm. 

Fie looks straight to the trout, but with slio-htlv downcast 
eves, narrowh' o['iened. I lis evebrows are composed ot delicate 
lines. 1 he nose is ot 


medium height. A 
straight line extend- 
ed from both ends 
of the ridge of the 
nose passes through 
the middle of the 
figure, halo, canopv, 
pedestal, and the 
platform in a per- 
pendicular direc- 
tion, the upper end 
of the line hnallv 
reaching the high- 
est point of the 
canopv hung over 
the head of the 
figure. It is indeed 
a guiding line of 
unitv and harmonv, 
making perfect e- 
t|uilibrlum in its 
whole construction. 

On the frieze 
around the main 
statue hang won- 
derful group figures 
representing fiftv- 
two Bodhisattvas 
coming down from 
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heaven, riding on clouds, dancing, or placing music. (Fig. 268) 
d’hev arc also attributed to Jocho. 'I'hev look verv picturesque, 
each of them having its own pcculiaritv and grace of posture and 
movemeitt, a similar tvpe never being repeated. One of them is 
shown in Fig. 267, looking like a dancing girl poised on a cloud. 
Mow wonderful and beautiful arc the bodv lines and motions! 
1 his IS one oi the best specimens ot teminine beautv expressed 
in wood. It is indeed to the abilitv of Jocho that wc owe the 
complete nationalization ol tiie \ arious Buddhist tvpes that had 
come over troni China before his time, and also the Amida of 
later times, which was tranklv after his manner. 

CJn the V alls and door panels of the hall are painted pictures 
representing ditterent manitestations of Aniicia, coming down 
from heaven os er a green range of hills, and attended bv a 
number ot Boilhisattvas, to welcome the faithful at the moment 
ol their death, i he picture is said to luu'e been painted bv d'a- 
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of -Yniida expounded l'i;a- Bodhijatewn P.untcd on 

bv Kshin So7,U. The .» Door Panel ■ n r, 

. • . . . Phoc'i!;\ HjH, L it 

brush stroke is ex- 

tremelv delicate and tine, entirelv in Japanese style. T 1 
color tones also are « ondertul — blue, green, purple, and red- 
emphasized here and there u ith gold color ot cut gold. 


l'i'.r. aOo [jodhiiatewo P.iiiUed on 
,1 Door Panel ■ -N 1'. 
paoc-h.n Hj'i, l a 


19 . DAIG()-J[ .\IO^ AS■l'F.K^ . HSCJARDEN .VXD 
ARCIiriTCTL RE, KYOTO 

The Daigo-ji is one ot the bead monasteries ot the .Shingon 
sect, and is situated in the southern suburb o! kvoto. 

l ire monasterr' was tounded in iSy4 bv Sbobo (Rigen Daishi), 
and because ol the faith ot the Lmperor Daigo (S 07-9 an) it add- 
ed main' buildings, u bich are grouped in two places; one on a 
mountain, which is called Kami Ilaigo, and another under the 
mountain, which is called Shnno Daigo. lire monastery once 
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declined, but its former prosperity was areatlv restored bv the 
Lord Abbot Gien, through the pious wish of Taiko Ilidcvoshi 
late in the sixteenth century. The Taiko’s tlower-viewing partv 
at Daigo, held here in the monastery towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, was the most famous given In Japan lor the 
eiiio\'ment ot cherry, blossoms, and showed the last glory of the 
luxurious life of d'aiko. 

In the lower group, tlie most important are the Sambo-in, or 
the Monastery of Three Treasures, the Kon-do, or Golden Hall, 
and the FI\‘e-storied Stupa. 

The present buildings of the Sambo-in were rebuilt in i6c6 by 
the order ot Ilideyoshi. The ground plan is very complicated, 
consisting of Dai-genkwan, or Grand Porch, Aoi-ne>ma, or the 
Room ot Plollyhocks, Akikusa-no-ma, or the Room of Autumnal 
Cirasses, the Omote-shoin, or the Front Reception FFrll, junio- 
kwan, or the Temple ol Purity, Aliroku-do, or the Hall of Bud- 
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Fig. 2“l. S.miho-in G.irden I' 
D.iip-ii, 


dha Maitreva, Oku-shoin, or Inner Reception Hall, and so forth. 
Thcv stand in a splendid garden which was laid out under the 
personal direction of Hidevoshi. Among them the Front Recep- 
tion Hall and the Inner Reception Hall are important examples 
of dwelling houses of the late sixteenth centurv. 

The Front Reception Hall, or tlic Omote-shoin (Fig. 270), 
takes in a full view of the garden. It is a representative ex- 
ample of shoin-zukuri architecture, although it retains a trace 
ol shhukn-ztikur'i architecture in its projecting verandah at the 
western end. The interior of the building is divided into three 
rooms, each of which opens on the garden, ami all the sliding 
screens ( fusuma) are painted with pictures. The room at the 
eastern end is raised and has an alcove and ornamental shelves 
in the recess. On the wall of the alcove is painted a gigantic pine 
tree, and on the sliding screen are painted willow trees in four 
seasons. The lines of the brush are broad and strenuous but the 
composition is simple, and the color scheme quiet and elegant. 
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I'he simple construction of this huilciing and the elegant orna- 
mentation of the interior harmonize most happilv with the 
garden on which it opens. 

'I'he warden is most famous, for it was laid out under the actual 
direction of Hidev(«hi, and represents one ot the most luxuri- 
ous gardens built in the Alomoyama Period, (Figs. 271, 272) 



'^.imbo-in Garden (IF 

d’he pardon is not laid out for the purpose of strolling, but tor 
viewinp it from the inside of the Front Reception Hall all the 
\ ear rouni. 1 . It laces the south, stretching Irom east to west, -with 
plentv of lipht and warmth, as plants thrive best and show their 
li\nnp heautv in the sun. In the middle of the garden Is a large 
pond with an islaiul, and hevond the pond is a thick grow ol 
iarpe trees that pn es a forcst-like feeling. In its south-eastern 
corner a waterlall tumbles over rocks. 

In the plantinp of trees the utmost care has been taken to get 
ec erpreen lea\ es all the \ ear round; to get spring charm with 
some ll< iwers amonp the preen; and to have a preat embellishment 
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or golden foliage in autumn. All along the water edge there arc 
a great number of rocks. This is the most notable aspect of the 
garden. It is said that Hidevoshi ordered manv a famous stone 
to be brought from his own garden of the (irand Mansion at 
Keoto, which was called Juraku-dai, or Mansion of Collected 
Lu.xuries. The varietv cT shajje in these natural rocks must 
hae e appealed stremglv to his tinest leelings. .\ccording to tlie 
diarv written b\' Chen, the Loi\l ,\.hhot, 1 litlevoshi seems to 
ha\'e been deeph' interested in the art ol rock-gardening. It no 
doubt gave him ample scope for the liwliest imagination. Indeed 
it must have been e aluable mental training, lor his construeti\ e 
laculties w ere called upon, sharpened, and polished. 

The Inner Reception Hall, or ( )ku-shoin, stands at the 
rear ot the Front Reception Hall, d he interior is divided into 
lour rooms. The walls and sliding screens ol eacli room are dec- 
orated with pictures of the Kano School in black and w hite on 
paper, dhe |odan-no-ma, or raised room tor tlic seat ot honor, 
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has an alcove, decorative shelves and chdJai-kdzari, or decorative 
panelled doors. The decorative shelves are most beautitullv 
designed. The building is one ol the best representative dwel- 
ling houses of the late sixteenth centurv. (Fig. 273) 

The Kon-do, or Golden 1 Fill, stands inside the Xio-mon gate. 
It is a one-storied building of the Kamakura Period with a 
lacade of sc\ en spans, and sides of five spans. (Fig. 274) Its 



Fig. 274. Golden 1 Ldl ot D.uoo-ji 'N.T.i 


massic’c structure and magniheent pitch of roof represent the 
characteristic features ot the Kamakura architecture. 

The Five-storied Stupa stands near the Golden Hall, and 
was erected in 951 according to the devoted wishes of the 
F.mperor Murakami. (Fig. 275) Its height measures about 34 
metres. The slight slope ot each root, the horizontal members 
of the balustrade at each storv and the upward curve of each 
corner ot the roots, have a beautiful rh\ thm and proportion, 
which give a restful atmosphere to the stupa, 'i'he inside ol the 
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tirst storv is decorated hcautitullv with paintings which represent 
Buddhist figures and eight patriarchs of the Shingon sect. Thev 
are painted on gesso applied to the panels and pillars. Although 


most of the pictures 
are erased, the central 
capital is in good con- 
dition with its origi- 
nal pictures. The 
chiaroscuro, shade, 
gradation, and cut- 
gold cvork applied to 
the picture are wor- 
th v of note. It is 
indeed a rare example 
of interior decoration 
of the earlv Fujiwara 
Period. 

In this monastery 
are preserved a great 
number of Buddhist 
paintings produced in 
the later Fujiwara 
and earh' Kamakura 
periods bv priest- 
painters, most ot 
which are excellent 
works of art and re- 
ligion. d'hese paint- 
ings and other trea- 
sures are placed on 
view in the treasure 



reccntlv built in the 
precincts of the mon- 


Fim, Fi\ c--^C<)riciI Stup.l XT.) 


asterv. 
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>Hi\(A)\ ^i-.rr, Kvolo 

This monasterv is in a western sLiiuirh ot Kv'oto. On this site 
there was once a eletaclied palace ol the Eniperor Sa^a, who 
reiq-ned in the ninth centurv. Later, in the vear S^b, the palace 
nnis conc erted into a monasterv tinder the nante of Daikakn-ji, 
and one of the Imperial princes was appointed as the first abbot. 
As ex-Emperors sometimes retired here atter then had entered 
the priesthood, the monasterv had a close relationship with the 
Imperial tamilv. 

At present there remain two residential halls that are enrolled 
as national treasures, one of which is called Ivvaku-den, and the 
other. Shin-den, The former was built in the late sixteenth cen- 
turv and the latter in the seventeenth centurv. The walls and 
slidiny- screens ot both buildings are decorated with pictures in 
rich colors, to which we invite the attention of students who are 
interested in the interior decoration of Japanese houses. 

The K\'aku-den Hall has a lacade ot se\'en spans and sides of 
lour spans each, and a sinr>'le-storv with a roof in himo\a stvle, 
covered with the bark of hhioki wood. 'I'he interior is divided 
into six rooms and the walls and slidino- screens that constitute 
the partitions of the rooms are deeorated with paintings in rich 
colors, d'he finest oi them is the Crown Room. In this room is a 
landscape painting attributed to Kano Motonobu. The panelled 
screens are decorated with the phoenix, paulownia and bamboo 
in void laccjuer, which is known as the lamous “Saga maki-c.” 
The rest of the rooms are called the Maple Room, the Bamboo 
Room, the Snow Room, the Hawk Room and the Landscape 
Room in accordance w ith the pictures painted on the sliding 
screens ot each room. These pictures arc painted in the gorgeous 
stvle of the Momovama Period. 

On the low er wooden panels of the sliding screens in the 
Bamboo and Maple Room are painted flowers and animals in 
rich colors, which are attributed to Korin. (Fig. 276) 
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The Shin-den Hull has a facade of nine spans with sides of 
five spans and a single store with a tiled roof in irhnoya stvle. 
The building was probable erected in the middle of the seven- 
teenth centure; according to the temple tradition, it was gi\'en 
be the retired Emperor (ioniiz.u-no-o. T he interior is decorated 
as gorgeoLish' as that of the Kvaku-den Hall. The largest room 
is decorated with peonies bigger than natural size in full bloom 
on a gold ground. (Fig. 277) I'he picture is attributed to Kano 
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Sanraku. The otlier two rooms arc decorated with willows, pine 
trees and plum trees, all in rich colors on gold leaf; but a room 
in the rear is decorated with pictures ot cranes and bamboos, 
painted in monochrome, and attributed to Kano Tannyu. 

Close to the east of the monastery is an extensi\ e pond in 
attractiee surroundings. It was part ot a garden attached to the 
detached palace of the Emperor Saga ii: the ninth century, and 
is now preser\'ed by the government as a historic site. 

21. KATSURA IMPERIAL VILLA, KYOTO 

The Katsura Imperial \ ilia is situated near the Katsura bridge 
in the southwestern suburb of Kyoto. The villa is said to have 
been laid out in the later I'ensho Era (i 577-1 59 1) bvllideyoshi 
for Prince Tomohito, the grandson of the Emperor Ogimachi; 
and the house and gardens were mostlv designed by Kobori 
Enshu, the great master of the tea-ceremony. 

Howe^'er, Enshu was at this time only a boy of about tweh'e 
years old. Thereiore it seems most probable that the garden was 
considerably changed according to the design of Enshu on the 
occasion of the A'isit of the ex-Emperor Gomi/u-no-o in the 
Kwan-ei Era (1^24 1643) when the villa was completed and 
Einshu had reached maturity. 

Anvhow, the buildings, gardens and all the accessories are 
typical examples in which the ideas of the tea-ceremony are 
highly expressed with the studied simplicity of technical ex- 
cellence. 

Tlie yisitors are first allowed to see the interior of the build- 
ings which are grouped at the north side of the garden. (Fig. 
27M) d here are three houses: the Old Sho-in I lall (Ko-sho-in), 
the Middle Sho-in Hall (Chu-sho-in), and the Xew Sho-in I lall 
(Shin-sho-in). (Jt these the Xew Sho-in Elall is the finest, which 
was originally built on the occasion of a visit bv the ex-Emperor 
Goinizu-no-o with his consort in the Kwan-ei Era (1624-1643). 
T o commenKwate this occasion the hall is also called Mi\ uki- 
den, or the Hall for Imperial \ Isit. 
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Fig. 2721 General \ leu ot the Buildings 
Jmpc'jul / ilU, Kxoio 


TheMi\ uki-den Hall contains about seven rooms. Its structure 
IS quite simple, and it attempts to express the atmosphere of a 
mountain villa. The room of honor, or jodan-no-ma is the smal- 
lest, covering onlv three mats. Its door is elevated and furnish- 
ed With a cluster oi shelves ot ditferent sizes, which are made of 
precious wood, attording highlv interesting examples for stud\- 
bv the devotee ot the tea-ceremonv in later ages. The shelves 
are well known among the masters of tca-cereinoin- b\' the name 
"Katsura-no-tana” or the “Shelves of Katsura.” (Firr. 2-q) 'i'he 
doors of cupboards, and the slidimr screens of the other rooms 
are decorated with pictures bv Kano Tannvu in black and white. 
I he metal tittmgs used to conceal nail-he,ids and the handles 
ot doors and sliding screens are all made after imagiaatic e de- 
signs ot the great tea-master. Some represent crescent, tiower or 
oars. For example, the wooden doors at the entrance lun c hand- 
les shaped into the dowers of the four seasons kept in vases, 
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which were made bv Goto \’ujo, the famous craftsman of metal 
work. (Fig. 2 sc) 

'fhcsc buildings are harmoniouslv arranged at the northern 
part of the garden. The lloors of these buildings are exception- 
ailv high, and seem to have been speciallv designed to olfer a 
better \dew ol the garden Irom the interior. The roof is rather 
low, ha\'ing a varietv of shapes, and bcautifullv harmonizes 
with its eindronment when seen from the opposite of the garden. 

The garden is laid out at tlie south of these buildings, and 
covers an area ot about i6 acres. It has an extensive pond ot 
cajinplicated shape, live isles, and a number of inlets and capes. 
The garden is simt trom orf the environmental landscapes 
b\' a high lence ol a bamboo groc e around the outer edges. 
This seems to have been intended to seclude the garden 
from the outside world in order that one might intrinsi- 
callv enjov e\'er\Thing in the gartlen. The garden contains 
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tour tca-ccrcmnii'.' 
houses which occupv 
hcautitul spots iu the 
p-ardcn. The yarden 
path is most thoug'ht- 
tullv laid out to con- 
nect these tca-cere- 
monv houses throutjh 
the oarden so that 
one mav appreciate 
the garden from 
everv corner. 

\\ hen we enter 
the garden through 
the gate, we come 
soon to a quiet and 
beautiful part of the 
garden, where there 
is an admirable rock 
construction along 
the shore of the 
pond. (Fig. 2 Si) 
Then stepping over 
a stone bridge, 
we come to an 
isle where stands a 
tca-ceremonv house, 
called Shokin-tci, or 
the House ot Pine 
Tree Music. (Fiy. 
2S2) d'his is said to 
have been designed 
bv Enshu. From 
here the path leads 
to the Middle Isle 



Metal Hvintlles ot the Doors 
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(Naka-no-shima). Here stands a hut called Shokwa-tel, or the 
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Fig’. 2.';. Shokin-ttri Te.;-ccremonv House 


Flower VIewino; Arbor. Here are planteel manv cherrv trees and 
a grove of maples, which assnme beautiful raiments in spring 
and autumn. In the western part (>f the grounds is the Shoi- 
ken, a tea-ceremon\' house which contain about six rooms. The 
house is noted, as one of its windows is left incomplete. 

Each of these ditterent buildings tor tea-ceremonv is set in its 
appropiriate environment to make it an essential part of the 
garden, completeh' harmonized with the beautv of the garden, 
at the same time serving a pr.xctical use in the tea-ceremonv. 
This is a characteristic feature ot the garden. 

22. CHIKDBr-SHlMA '^HRINK AT FHF, 
inland in lake BIW'A 

is alreach' well known ahroad. Lake Biwa is the largest 
lake in Japan. It has an area of 247 square miles and a circum- 
lerence of 14C miles. At its southern end lies a lakeside town 
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called Otsu where the Tokaido railwav line passes, at a point 
ih'c miles cast from Kvoto. 

I'he lake boasts of beautiful scenerv along its shores with sur- 
rounding mountains, inlets, and countrv \"illages. From ancient 
times this beautiful scenerv attracted the attention of people. 
'Fhev selected the eight mcot beautiful Noews and gave them 
poetic names, as follows: — “Curfew-toll from the temple Ali-i; 
clear mist throughout the callage of Aevazu; evening glow upon 
the bridge of Seta; liarvest-moon shining ocmr Ishi-vama; sailing 
back to the port of 1 abase; night rain oc cr the great pine tree 
of Karasaki; cvild-gecse living eiown upon the beach of Katata; 
and late spring snow on the peak of liira.” 

-\fter taking Init a glimpse of these caeevs, we come to a 
legendarv isle called Chikubu-shima, which lies at the northern 
end of the lake, thirtv-six miles from Otsu, from cvhich it takes 
about tcca.) hours to reach the islcbc a tine steam boat. I helsland 
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FiiT- -'>4' Carving lictu ecn tlic Bracket Works 
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rises cio'hty ioct abo\'e the SLirlacc ol the lake and measures about 
t))'o miles in circumlercnce. Its curiousK- shaped ruo-p-ed rocks 
and dense trees make it an kllvsian Isle. 

On this island stands a lamous temple dedicated to Benten 
(Sarasvati), the goddess ol .\ lusic and \\ ealth. 1 he temple is said 
to luu'e been opened tirst bv the Priest Gvdoi umler the orders 
ot the Emperor Shomu about i,2CC \ ears ago. Benten is one ol' 
the Seven Gods ot Luck and one of the most popular Buddhist 
goddessess throughout Japan; and her temple is gvnerallv built 
cju an isle or on artitieial land surrounderl w ith water, because she 
w as originalh- a personiiication of the River .Sarasvati in India. 

Benten on Chikubu-shima Island is one ot the three lamous 
Benten temples in Japan, the other two being the one at Eno- 
shima (Kamakura) and the other at Itsukushima. The temple 
occupies the choicest site on the island, oc erlooking the exten- 
sic e mirror lormed tw- the beautiful w ater of the lake. 
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1 he [ifcsciit edilice ol tlic temple \\ ds ()^i^imlllv one of the 
palace hLuli.linps in the Castle ol Moniowima, built in 1^93 bv 
'I'ototomi 1 lideeoshi. The IniiKllni; was transferred here in the 
\'ear i6c2 aiul tletlieateil to the (hjtldess Benten about >CO years 
ao() bv 1 lKle\'ori, the son ol 1 lide\'oshi. It is now coin'erted into 
a Shinto shrine, (hiij;. aS;) 

The exterior heautv ol this buildinp lies in the pitch of its roof, 
w hieh is thateheel with the hark ol hinaki wooel. At each end ol 
the ridpe is a high triangular nahle, and at the middle of the 
Iront and rear eae es is a semi-eireular pahle called kdrj-hdfu. Such 
a pitch rool is [H'culiar to Oriental architecture, and such bcau- 
titul thatched ro!)is ol hark have hecn dec eloped onlv in japan. 
In western architecture we see a heautilul pitch of rool onlv 
m the cupola, but it producescjuite a dilierent leelinp; trom ours. 

I'he pillars .uul bracket work in this building' are not cerv 
sisinilicant when seen iri.m ( utside. because thev are nartiallv 
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concealed bv shading rools and protecting;- alls, hut the interior 
is most elaboratelv decorated with scidpture, paintint;-, and gold 
lacquer. 

\\ e find beautit'ullv pert'orateci carc'ings inserted betu'een the 
bracketworks of the narrow ante-chamber. (Fin-. 2.^4) Thee 
represent bircis in peonv or chrvsanthenunn dowers; and the 
panels between ciretdar pillars are coated with peon\- arabesque, 
perforated and colored. 

d’he inner chamber is more spacious and lorms an almost 
square room. The pillars and \-arious horizontal memliers are 
lacquered black and decorated i^ Ith cliresanthenuims atul run- 
ning water in gold lacquer. I hc technique and composition are 
e.xcellent, and verv representative of the beautiful Moinovama 
gold lacquer. 

The right and left walls are gorueoush" pasted u ith gold leal. 
On the gold ground are painted pines, plum trees, and chr\ s- 
anthemums on a large scale. 

'I'he ceiling likewi.se is gorgeous and still retains its original 
splenilor and brilliancv. It is a co\-ed compartment ceiling, 
each colter of which has a beautitid tloral design o! peonies and 
chr\'santhemus on agold ground. (Fig. a.sgj 1 he Irames w hich 
form the square compartments .irc black and chamlereil red. 
All the crossings of the frames are I'.istened with ornamental gilt 
metal w ith chrxsanthemums in silhouette .ind chiselled woi'k. 

In this small building we see a rare.' example ol the decorati\ e 
architecture of the Moinovama Ferioil, be.uitilidh prcser\ ed 
m lorm and colors probablv because it has been secluded in the 
Island Ironi the outer world since its translerenee here at the 
beginning of the sew enteenth centurv. 
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riiL Muscutu w .1'' I '^t.u'l!''hctl in iSi).}. to show artistic trea- 
sures (j\\ iKal h\ the hhinto shrines anil Buililhist temples in Xara 
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ami its \ ieinitx . It staiuK in (he park. (hit;. ->'(>) I he e.xhihits 
are ih\ iiieii into painting, seiilpture and industrial tine arts. 
'1 hi’\ inilude a I'lih loan lolleition ol seuljHure, lor which thi 

imisi.'um is lamoiis. \\ e shall take up some important c.xhibits o! 

these threi dilierent kinds oi an and disenhe them in the loi- 
low mu p.iLtes. 1 lowi X er, th.e\ ai\ not ahiavson \uew; especiaU'c 
the paintings \\ hiili are citanued. at short interwds hecause ol 
tlie liimtedl sp.in.- .ind also neiaiise too lunt;' exposure ot pictures 
IS not )o; 1 lor t uc ir prest. r\ at ion. 
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A luinilKT ol' rcpi'csoiitati w master wofksdi ISiiiiiihisl statui s 
pi'oduceil duriiiL; the [K-rioil Irom t he se\ eiii h totlu iliirtniiiii 
trntLir\ arc [ilacctl on \ iew in three' larrte rooms, whiiii (,ceup\ 
tlu' major space ot tile « hole muse um 

Jn the lirst ro()n! (hi”. whicli is tlie lar”ist. .iri sjiow ii a 

lumiher ol HiuUlhist statiU's produced in the ^mho and \ara 
pern ids. 

l\oku/o Ilosatsu, or Bodlusattca ol the hsseiui ol tin \ oai 
Space *\hoc’e. Colored on wood. 1 lorm-]i mon.isi (. r\ , Smkci 
I’enod. 1 he licture stands, c.irrc mu .i \ ,ise m the leil hand, .uni 
me.isures .iliout n teet in heiuht, <iccup\uiu the i.iruest c.ise m 
tile room. Its hodile structure kicks scnmietric.il proport ii m, 
hut such is one ol ch.tr.icteristic leatuivs ot the ‘suiko sculpttire. 
(h'iu. ;nM 

1 he h.iuht Pcikuiliist (Guardian Kmus or I l.n iuhus'nu I)r\'- 
kicnucr. Koiukci-ii monasterc. \ara I 'em id. 1 i’.c' SI ; ( c'lLtht 
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statues is complete, hut onl\' six arc here on eieu". Mach ut them 
measures about rive teet in height. Thev show t|uitc a elitierent 
teclmieal skill in lacial expression and costume. 1 he gold and 
other colors still remain clearlv enough to eon\'c\' their original 
splendtir. In Fig. 2 So is reproduced the rioure ot ^Vsura or 
iXlightiest King ol All Demons. Ilowec er, its exfiression is suit 
and meek. Thev are all master wcirks ot the Xara sculjature in 
the eighth centurm 

Fen Great Disciples ol the Bueldha Shaka-muni. Dr\'-lacqucr. 
Koiuku-ii monastery, Xara Period. Only tour rigures are shown 
in the museum. They measure about ; teet in height, and are 
sLiccesstul in representing individual personality; that ot Furuna 
is especially line. (Fig. gt) 

The rigure of the 


priest Gien. Drv- 
lacquer. Okadera 
monastery. Xara 



Period. The priest 
(Fig. 40C) is repre- 
sented as seated, 
and while the rigure 
is full of dignity 
it is markedly dif- 
lerent in its eltcct 
from the statues of 
Buddhist pantheons. 
I lis facial expression 
seems tf) be quite 
faithful to his indi- 
eridual pcrsonalit\'. 
I nder simple and 
broad curves u\mr 



the knee, the real- 


istic outlines ol the 
legs are rcwealcd hv 
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the teclmieal skill ol the I'empvo sculptor. This is surelv a 
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masterpiece ot the portrait sculpture in the late Xara Period. 

In till' secrind room arc exhibited a number ot master works 
illustratiee ot the seiilpture elewelopeel in the 1 leian and huii- 
wara juadods, tli.it is, durintt the period ot about tour hundred 
r ears hetween the ninth and the tweltth centuries. 

'hhe h'iyure oi 
a Shinto podrless, 

Xakatsu-hime. Col- 
ored on w ood. \ a- 


kushi-ji monasterw. 
Fujiw'ara Period. 
The lig'ure is repre- 
sented in a sitting 
posture. It measures 
about 1.2 feet in 
height. Its costume 
and the design are 
illustrative of those 
davs when the stat- 
uette was produced. 
(Fig. rcji) 

The Figure ot 
Miroku (klaitreva). 

national treasure. 
Wood. d'odai-ji 
monasterv. I leian 
Period. This is a 
statuette, hut a 
powerful touch ot 
the chisel is highlv 



c.xpressed on its sur- 

tace ot plain wood. Fig 2'ii Fipurc m shmt > ( x r ' 

The Figure of the ' "■ ' 

priest Xichira. A national treasure. 'I acbibana-dcra monasterv. 
Heian Period. The w ooden tigure stands, holding a gem in the 


left hand, and the right hand being suspended at the side. It 
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measures abiaiit 4.- teet in height, 'i hi-^ is a rejirescntatie'c mas- 
terpiece ()1 the earh’ i leian l^erioil. 

In tile third laxam are cdlleeted a number ol master works 
produced in the Kamakura Period. 

d he h'ieure ol konu< 4 -rikishi, or \ ajra Holder, Kotuku-ji 
momisterw Colored on wood. Kamakura Periexh d'he lieure 
measures about t.p ieet in heiuht. In this example (Fip'. autj, 
tve see the \'er\' trpie anel spirit ol the Kamakura sculpture at its 
heipht. It expresses power ol action and lile, aided b\' the sw eep 
and rush ot the elrapcrv, which ^dve a piertect rlu'thmic unite. 

Ihe Fipures ol Seshin and Muehaku, the Patriarchs ot the 
Hosso sect. Xational treasures. Kouiku-ji monasterv. Colored 
on wooil, Koth measure b.p feet in heiciht, and thee are said to 
liat'c been produced be L nkei at the bepinnino of the thirteenth 
centure. We see in these iigures the individual characters of the 
priests most e.xcellentle visuali'/ed be his n-eniu.s. The facial ex- 
pression is vi\dhed be the insertion of crvstal into the eees. 

I'he figure of Yuima b\-j6kei. national treasure. Kofuku-ji 
monaster\-. Colored on teood. Kamakura Period. I'he ficAire 
measures about 3 ft. in heipht. 'i'liis is one of the master works 
of the Kamakura sculpture, highle realistic in the expression of 
iiulividual personalitv. Jokei was the son of L nkei and a great 
master sculptor of the Kamakura Period. 

PJI\ T/X(, 

The Goddess of Beaut\' or Kichijd-ten. A national treasure. 
\ akushi-ji monasteiw. Ylounted as a tablet. Colored on the 
hempen cloth. It measures r.8 feet in length. *1 rare example 
ol the painting produced in the eighth centurv. (Fig. 28) 

^VniiJa Triad wdth a Bo\' ..Vttendant. ITokke-ji monasterv. 
Mounted as kakemono in three pieces. Colored on silk. Earlv 
Fujiwvira Period, d'his is an earlv example of Amida ami his 
attendants, who are coining down Irom Heaven to welcome 
people. The triptveh is espcciallv famous for its beaut\' of delicate 
lines and color scheme w hich rcj^resent the bestof the earh' 
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Fujiwara painting, tliiit is, about the tenth centurv. (Fig. 203'). 

Historv of Shinisan with Illustrations, or Shigisan Engi. 
(Fig. 294) Chogosonshi-ii inonastere. Mounted as cm.ikmonn in 
three pieces. Colored on paper. Late Fuiiwara Period. The 
picture depicts the miraculous attributes ot the tigure ot Eisha- 
mon-ten enshrined in the Shigisan (Chogosonshi-ji). Phis is one 
of the oldest of the cmaklnunio pictures which arc extant todav. 
The figures are all full of life and activitv as will be noticed in 
our reproduction. 

The Fan-shaped sutra, or .Semnien Hokke-kvo. Shitenno-ji 
monaster\'. Alounted as tablets in tueh e pieces. Coloreel on pa- 
per. Late Fujiwara Period, fhe Hokke-k\'r), or the Lotus ot the 
True Law (Saddharnia Pundarika)is written o\'er the tan-shaped 
paper which is decorated with pictures in rich colors. 1 he pic- 
tures are not illustrative ot the meaning ot the sutra, but the\' 
represent customs and manners ot the time v hen the sutra was 
written in the second half of the twelfth centurv. (Fig. 29 ;'! In 
the delineation of human iigures, it represents the popular st\'le 
prevalent in the Fujiwara Period. I'he eves are tlrawn with one 
line and the nose with two broken lines, which are so tine and 
delicate that thev might escape notice, vet gi\'ing a quiet leeling 
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;uul l.■U Li.uKi.' to tlu- u holcconi|)()siti()n ol each picture. ’J he poM 
aiul sil\ er toiK ''kiltulK us(.al. the oeiiera! elicct is hiphh' 

ileroiMt i\ e. \t the same tiiiK the picture is a unitjuc example 
ill the historv ol picture pi'iius in jap.tu, because the outlines are 
printeil, aiui ox'c'r ihe^e outlines ai'e elaborated all the details in 

C ( ill M's. 

1 he l-'iuui'c ol ( iundari \ho-o. A national treasure. DaiLto-ii 
mon.isti.i\. Mounted as k.ikeiiiouo C olored on silk. K.im.dsur.i 
I’ci'ioil, ( riind.iri \ h (t-f) is one ol the ]-'i\ e Manilestations ol Great 
1 )est I lu t i \'e I’ow el's d 'od.unki Mxo-oi. 1 le st .iiuls eiu'clopcd in 
Inirninu ll.uues 1 lis bode is blue, ,uul his e\'es are red and open 
w id.c. 1 le looksi\en more- horrible bec.tuse ol the blue serpents 
u hie li lu c .irries o\ cr Ills shi luldei's .uul limbs, {Cob m jilt, u ! lie 
\\ , 1 s cc oi-sliipped in .1 Inuld.lust seredee held to expel all the cculs 
.Hid dun I ns \\ hu b torture pi i >i'le 

In the hiukihist icoiK tiu''e .ire three distinct m.inites- 
t.itioiis ioi \ I'U.di/.it ion ol t!',e liuddhist doctrine; n.inieh the 
posture III liLiild:'..! and. tnose (C IVidius.ittc .i and M I'he 

posture 111 IViid.diia \ isu.i!:/es tb.e indnuenous attributes ol Ihid- 
diiaitood itseli in simple ionu. ] iu-retore no ornament is .idded 
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to the fiyure oi Siiddha 
Bodhisatt^'a expresses 
the attitude ot' preaeh- 
inp' Buildhist doc- 
trine. Therefore his 
imape is made ap- 
proachable b\' its meek 
expression and orna- 
mentations. Lasth the 
posture ot ATm-o ex- 
presses the action ol 
expcllino- evils and de- 
mons under the instruc- 
tion ot Buddha. 

Now our picture of 
Gundari Mvo-o is one 
ol the most Jerocious 
manifestations ol M\'o- 
o \^'hose vow^ are to 
destroy all the wicked- 
ness which harms hu- 
man welfare, and this 
is an excellent example 
produced in the Kama- 
kura Period. 

MJ.T.IL UORk 

The Vessel with the 
Statuette of Shaka. d'o- 
dai-ji monasterc'. Gilt 
bronze. Nara Period. 


except rare instances, i'he posture of 



i he "^'CSSel (Pitt- Fiu -CJ XIusil.iI Instrument 'X T ' 

w as once used in the Impahl H,u~cbr,u MuKum 

canonization ceremonv held in menioiw of the birth of Shaka- 
muni. On the outside ot this vessel is enpixmed a unique picture 
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reprcsciitingChinese bo\ b pLiving with lions aniono llcjwcrs, trees 
and rocks. Some ho\'s run on the backs of lions anti others make 
full 'w ith runnmo lions. (Fiy. 2 <-)~) Such design seems to ha\ e 
been produced from the JVrsian prototvpe tif hunting scenes, 
because Persian desiyn modilied in China was at this time intro- 
duced to Japan. 

The musical instrument called Kwageii-kei. I\61uku-ii monas- 
terv. Bronze. Xara Period. 'Phe bronze hgure ot a lion forms 
the stand. Its remarkable head, the strenuous bode and the 
curled tail arc all admirable .static, but reade for lull activitv at 
anv moment, and show the powerlul technical skill ol the eighth 
centurv. (Fig. 2 qS) But the instrument itself was a later restora- 
tion, probable ol the Kamakura Period. 


2. TODAI-jr, THE IIE.YD MOX.VSTERY 
Of THE KEOOX SECT, XARA 


The Todai-ii monastere was foumied be the Flmperor Shomu 
in the eear 743 . A colossal figure ot Buddha Roshana (\ airo- 
chana) was cast in bronze for the Imperial praeer; and an enor- 
mous wooden hall was erected for it in the eear “ 3 1 . On the gth 
of April in the following eear its dedication ccremone was held 
in the presence of the Ifmperor Shonui. (.See page pti) But in the 
fourth rear of Chisho (i i Sc) the Main I lall and all other build- 
ings were reduced to ashes bv a coiillagratiun during a battle. In 
the following rear the restoration work began under the patron- 
age of Yorltonio, the first Shogun ot the Minamoto familv, eo- 
operating with pious people at large in the whole countrv. In 
the sixth rear of Kenkvu (1143) all the buildings were rebuilt 
and the dedication ccremonv was held in the presence ot the 
Emperor Gotoba and the Shogun Yoritoino. After this about 
three centuries passed and the monastere was again devoured bv 
a war fire in the tenth vear of Eiroku (i tbp)- -''-t this time the 
sacred buildings were mostlv burnt, including the main hall. The 
Daibutsu, the colossal bronze figure of Buddha, which had sur- 
'vived the last fire, this time lost its head, but was soon restored. 
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Jria. -'I'l Great South Gate IN r> 


although it was nuich interior to the original. I■Io^\e^ er, the hall 
was not restored anei the Uaibutsti was lelt weather-beaten tor 
one hundred and thirtv vears until the tilth vearofll6-el(i7cS), 
when the present hall was rebuilt as we see it now. 

I'he oreat South Gate, or Xandai-mon, remains from its sec- 
ond reconstruction in the t ear 1 195. (Fig. 2Q9) The architectur- 
al st\de ot this gate belongs to what is known by the name trw- 
iiku-\d. d’his stvle was for the tirst time introduced Irom China 
in connection with the restoration work ol this monastery in the 
Kamakura Period. It is a two-storied gate with the trontal mea- 
surement of tiye spans, and the side ot two spans. Its charac- 
teristic features are \-isible in the columns going up through the 
two stories, in the se\'en corbelleel bracket construction, eaves, 
and inserted bracket elbows. In outward appearance, the gate is 
■ rrand and imposing, ami in construction free and ingenious. 

.Vt either side of the interior of the gate is installed a tamous 
tiuure ol' Xio. Both tioures are the largest statues ot Xio in Japan, 
ha\ ing a height of th.G ft. and arc phvsicall\ unecpialled in theex- 
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pressioii of tcrrih'inp fierceness. These two statues are attributed 
to I nkei and Kwaikei. Although it is diifieult to know \\ hieh is 


b\' L nkei and which 
is bv Kc^ aikei, their 
tvpe and technique 
represent more that 
of L nkei. (Fig. 

At the inner half 
ol the interior ol the 
gate stand a pair ot 
stone lions. Thev 
represent the Sung 
sculpture introduced 
into [apan in the ear- 
ly Kamakura Period. 

'I'hev were undoubt- 
edly produced by a 
Chinese artist at 
nearh' the same time 
as Nib. 

The Great Bud- 
dha ilall, or Dai- 
butsu-den, is of the 
third reconstruction, 
in the fifth year of 
Ho-ei (ipeS), and 
has recenth^ been 
well repaired. (Fig, 
pc i)Its architectural 
style belongs to the HIM 
tenjiku-^o, as does that 
of the Great South 
Gate. It is doLible-rooled. ol hipped t\'pe; and either end of the 
main ridge-pole is ilecorated with golden kite’s tail [shthi). Its 
facade and side ha\ e sec en spans; the Irontal measurement being 
about iSS ft., and the side, about ibbtt.. pc percent less in di- 
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Fig. 3; I. Great Btaklli.t Ilali XT 
TdJji-tt, y.ii.i 


mensioii than the original plan. This reduction, of course, made 
a "reat ditlerence in the magnitude of the whole structure. But 
the height measures about 157 ft., as much as the original. Anv- 
how the temple is the largest wooden building that Japan has 
todav, and represents the greatest architecture built in the mid- 
dle Yedo Period. 

'The door inside Is paved with stone, and in the centre sits 
Daihutsu, the chief Buddha of the temple, cross-legged upon a 
lotus pedestal on the clewitcd dais. 

The Daihutsu is made ot bronze. Its casting was started in 
744 and took about live vears to complete. It measures 43.5 It. 
in height; the tace 16 It. in length, and the eve 3.9 ft. in length. 
But, as has been said, it was repaired several times and sustained 
manv damages, cspeciallv on the upper parts. The knees and 
some of the lotus petals arc original. On the petals are represent- 
ed the Buddhist world in tine engra\'ed lines, which adord us 
important materials lor the studv of pictures of the Xara Period. 

*\.n attendant hgure at either side of Daihutsu was produced 





Fii;. 312. OctaoonjI Bronze Lantcra (NT.) 
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in the middle ot the 
edo Pcricjd, wlien the 

I lull w us reconstructed 
tor the third time. 

In front of the Great 
Buddha Hall is a lar^e 
oetatronal brojize lan- 
tern. (Firr. 3C2) It mas 
produced at the time 
mhen the Daibutsu was 
iirst cast in the middle 
of the eighth centurv. 

Although its gilt has 
come olF, it has retained 
its original magniheent 
form and heautv for 
manv vears. It measures 

I I feet in height and has 
einht beautildl gilded 
panels \^'hich are master- 
pieces of the founder’s 
art of the Nara Period. 

On the diamond fret 
in open-work, angels 
of graceful pose stand 
lighth* on lion ers. The 
wonderfully delicate 
cure es Oi the figures and angd ot the Oct.igonai Bron/e 

lloral designs harinoni- L.mtera 

ouslv counteract the fadai-h, AA/a 

hardness of the straight lines of the fret. In Figure tc 3 we have 

reproduced one ot the panels. Note the soft smile and the floral 

ornament around the head in Figure 304 which reproduces its 

details. 
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Fuku Kenjaku 
Kwaniion is made 


ot drv-lacquer. Its 
majestic super-hu- 
man height ot 3.63 
metres convcvs an 
inspiring impression 
ol spiritual power. 
(Fig. 3 c 6 ) Its sacred 
crown is wonder- 
fullv delicate and 
excellent open u’ork 
of silver with 
beautiful floral de- 
sign, ornamented 
with numerous pen- 
dants of precious 
stones of various 
colors, which count 
about ten thousand. 

(Fig. 3='7) 

On either side of 
the main figure 
stands a clav figure. 
( )ne is the Image of 
Xikkwo and the 
other ol Gakkwo. 
Their artistic value 
is verv great, and 
marks the culmina- 
tion of Temp\o 
sculpture in clav. 

Four Guardian 



Kings (.Shiten-no), standing at the four corners of the altar, are 
also masterpieces in ilr\-lacc[uer decorateii n ith colors, d hev 
measure ic ft. in height and arc attributed to the priest Gyogi. 
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At the rCcir ot the 
alt.ir IS eonstrLietcd a 
shrine in which is 
installed a tigure ol'Shl- 
tSLi Kongo-iin, or \ ajra 
Holder. It is a master- 
piece of the violent tvpc 
of statue in clav. (Fig. 
teS) The figure mea- 
sures 1.66 metres in 
height. It is powerful 
and full of motion; the 
left arm is straightened 
tenselv with e^•erv mus- 
cle in play; the right 
hand is raised, brandish- 
ing a vajra. Of such vio- 
lent tvpes as this tigure, 
Fenollosa remarked 
well when he said “the 
muscles and tendons of 
the arms and of the ele- 
vated fists arc worked 
to the utmost pertection 
of the veins.” It is tradi- 
tionallv said that in ' a 
battle the statue poured 
forth swarms ot wasps 
from its mouth and had 
the enemv’s men stung 



to death bv its proteges. 

Such a tradition mav Fi- ’scq. Figure of Tamon-ten 

ha\ c arisen because of Kjidan-m, y,ara 

the utmost passion of battle expressed in its tace. The original 

painting over the clav has been preserved almost pertectlv. 1 he 

tigure is on \ iew to the public onlv once a vear. 
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4. KAIDAX-IX OR THE IXITIATIOX 
liAIJ. OF TODAI-JI, XARA 

The Kaidan-in, orlnltiatioii Hall of the Todai-ji monastcrv is 
on the west side of 
the Daibutsu. This 
Hall is now famous, 
lor it contains the 
clav liRures ot Four 
Guardian Kings 
which are set upon 
the great raised altar 
of the Hall. All 
these figures stand 
upon the bodies of 
misshapen brutal 
imps. Each measures 
1.64 metres in 
hei2:ht. The tio-ure 
of Tamon-ten, one 
of the four guardi: 
kings, who holds 
miniature stupa in 
his raised right palm, 
is especially tine. 

(Fig. 309) Its stern 
and resolute edsaiTe 



Fia 


31-. Detail ot Fip;. 

10. All these 

ligures had coloring, but now only a trace of it is to be seen. It 
is to be noticed that obsidian is inlaid tor the pupils of the eve. 


is admirably rendered, as will be seen in Figure 3 


5. StIOSO-lX TREASURY, XARA 

I'he Shoso-in stands near the Daibutsu. (Fig. 3 1 1) It formerlv 
bclonged to the d odai-ji monastery, the national cathedral of 
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Japan. The origin of the treasure house is this: when the 
Emperor Shoinu died, in 765, inanv objects of artistic value, 
which had belonged to him were presented to this state cathe- 
dral and were listed in a catalogue which also remains todav. 
Since then thev have been stored in the same house down to the 
present dav, together with objects used in ceremonies held in 
the temple. 

'I'his wonderful treasure house is a wooden building with a 
tiled roof. The floor ot the entire building is supported bv fort\' 
round pillars, each c; leet high. Thcretore, under the whole floor 
is a clear open air space through which anvone can pass, d he 
walls arc made ot roughh' hewn triangular beams of hinoki laid 
in “log-cabin” lashion. Xo mortar is used on either side. In a 
coLintrv like Japan, where the degree of humiditv is verv high, 
wooden architecture like this is most preferable, because plain 
wood walls, floors, and pillars will absorb moisture readilv, but it 
is rapidh' evaporated in the sunshine and dr\’ air, which can enter 
and circulate ver\' easily. Anvhow it is pcrfcctlv wemderful that 
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this art repository with 
its original eontcnts has 
been standing torckn’cn 
hundred and htt\’ \'ears 
in the \'er\’ same place, 
Irom the time ol erection 
dav down to the present. 

The collection in this 
treasure house contains 
about 3,ccc art obiects 
of the age: A’arious 

kinds ol turniture, pot- 
tery, wooden and leather 
boxes laccpiered or inlaid 
with gold, silyer, ivory 
or dilierent colored 
woods, masks, musical 
instruments, medicines, 
textile fabrics, writing 
materials, written docu- 
ments, manuscript- 
copies ot Buddhist scrip- 
tures and many other 
things. Indeed it includes 
a very extensive held of 
art and historical docu- 
ments, all from the 
eighth century, and rep- 
resents the best Eastern 
art of that time. In their 




decoratiw" moti\'es and Fig ;,i2 s^-ven-^mnuca Ps.dtcrv 

workmanship ot these oh- A.,'.; 

jects B\'zantine, Persian and Indian inlluences can be recognized. 

We can do here nothing more than take up a few ohjects 
to give iList a glimps ot the contents. 

In the treasure house are various kinds ol musical instruments 
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decorated with beautiful de- 
sio;ns. 

One of the most beautitul 
of these is a seven-stringed 
psalters', (h ip. 31-) 1 he sur- 
faee and hack side arc all 
lacquered black and inlaid 
svith qold and silver plates 
cut into s'arious shapes, fig- 
ures, animals, liosvers, birds 
and buttertlies. These designs 
are first inerusted and then 
cvenlv polished ofi. Tlie 
principal design is enclosed in 
the square at the upper part, 
(t'ig-- 43) 

There is a musical instru- 
ment called Biwa made of 
sandalwood inlaid with 
mot h c r-of- pearl, re p rose n t i ng 
s'ine scrolls on the back of 
the instrument. (Tig. 313) 
^Vmong the >crolls stand two 
human-headed birds witli 
wings outstretched and tails 
raised high. d'he\' are Bud- 
dhist sacred birds called Kala- 
-jhikd in Sanscrit. 'The bird is 



g ■ ^ . 

^ " i 

s. # ^ ^ 


I'lg. 313. MuiiLdl Instrument 
bhOiO-i/i 


know n as the ow ner ol the most sw eet and sublime c oice next to 


Buddha, and li\'es in the snow' capped mountains, thellimalavas 
of India. 

There is a unique example ol laccjuer iar. This jar is spceial- 
h' important on account ol the material used under the lacquer. 
The shape ol this jar is skiltullv modelled in line basketrv evork 
w hich ma\' be noticed Irom the broken part. 0\'er the basketrc' 
work is applied cloth, and then the object is lacquered black. 
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I'he silver dcsiRn 
composed ot birds, 
tiecr, buttcrllies, 
clouds and grass 
dowers is incrusted. 
The lid of the jar 
is modelled in the 
shape of a bird head, 
and is secured b\' a 
hne sih’er chain to 
the handle. (Fig- 

31+) 

In the treasure are 
preserved about fiftv 
beautiful mirrors. 
All of them are e.v- 
tremelv fascinating 
and dcser\'e s[K'cial 
attention. Thev are 
polished bron/e mir- 
rors. Their forms are 
either disk or cight- 
petalled (lower forms, 
both to be held b\' 
cords attached to the 
knobs at the centre 
of the back, d'hev 
are quite thick and 
hea\'\', the largest 
measuring about ten 
inches in diameter; 
and arc kept in 
wooden cases beauti- 
fullv lined with pad- 
ded brocade. 



The designs are applied directlv to their backs after Chinese 
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st\ Ic, unlike those ut 
(ireek mirrors to 
'mhicli oriuiments are 
applied mosth' to 
their attachnients 
such as stands, or 
coc'ers. 

The designs are 
eomposed mostlv ot 
animals, edouds, 
birds, flowers, and 
landscapes. 

Speaking of the 
materials, gold and 
sileer, mother-of- 
pearl, agate and 
other precious stones 
are profusele used. 

As to the technical Fi- n,- Bmn7e M irrnr 

processes, some de- .Xji-j 

signs are cast in the same mould; but others are rinelv incrusted 
on lacquer ground. Tiic fine spirit ol composition, the richness 
of colors and technical precision ot designs can hardlv be excelled 
bc' am’ ntirrors of Greeks and Rennans, or In’ ane later Japanese 
and Chinese mirrors. In Fig. 315 is shown a mirror with eight 
petalled form, the back ol w Inch has a delicate lloral design on 
a laccjucred grotinci. Pnabablv the most wonderful among the 
Shosd-in treasures are the textile tabrics which are marvellouslv 
n ell preserved. Their designs, colors, and technical process are 
all extremelv interesting in the historv of textile industry of the 
cvorld. As a whole, tlie treasures ol the Shdsd-ln present the 
best of the fine artistic objects produced in Japan in the eighth 
centur\'. If thev were only importeel objects the\' would not be 
so wonderful. But most ol them were sureh’ made in Japan. To 
pro\’e this there are many tirst hatnl documents in tire treasury. 
Japan was then very rich and c[ualihed to imitate the flowery 
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life of China. Thus, Japajicsc coulJ imitate Chinese culture to 
the fullest extent; and the treasures of the Shoso-in most eon- 
xineingh' pro\’e this lact. 

What thcv imitated in the Xara Period became the fountain- 
head out ol which later Japanese civilization dee tlnped. 

6. sIIIXYAKU.slII-JI MOXASTf'RY, XARA 


I he Shinvakushi-ji monasterv was founded in the Temp\'o 
Era (749-748) b\ the Empress Komvo with a praver for the 
Emperor Shomu who was sutiering from eye disease. 



Fig. ;i6. Interior of the Mam Mall 
bhinuikiishi-jiy y M\i 

The Main Hall of the original still stands although It has been 
more or less moditied in later ages. It is a one-storied building of 
seven spans at the facade and live spans at each side, and has a 
tiled inmovci roof. The construction ol the interior is simple but 
has a beautv of ordered svmmetrv. The floor is tiled, and in the 
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middle ol the hall is a raised circular dais upon which arc placed 
the main Buddha and his attendant lipures. (Fit;, t ih) 

The main lit;ure represents d akushi or llealint; Buddha. I Ic 
sits eross-leo'ged on a high pedestal placed in the middle ot the 
dais, d'he lit;'ure measures b.g teet in height and is a rare e.\- 
ample ol 'wooden statues car\ ed out ol a single block ol c\'ood. It 
is a gracelulh' rounded ligure, having realistic beautv ol' llesh in 
bod\' and limbs. At the same time it expresses spiritual magni- 
tude through its pln sical gracefulness. The iigure is a master- 
piece produced in the earlv ninth centurv. 

Around the main iigure stand twelve armed clav ligures 
which were all produced in the eighth centurv, except one which 
is the recent restoration in wood, d'heir postures and expressions 
are all dillerent from each other and verv dramatic. In Fig. 317 
we have reproduced one ot the lieads of these figures to illus- 
trate the force and action sliown in the Xara cla\' sculpture of 
the eighth centum'. 

O 


7. TOSHOD.VI-JI, THE HEAD MOX.fSTERY 
OF THE RbSHF .SECi OF BE DDFIIsM 

The Toshodai-ji monasterv stands in a western suburb of 
Xara. It was founded in 759 iiv Ganjin, a Chinese priest of high 
rank, who had come to Japan with manv followers a tew vears 
before, among whom were men Irom Persia, Champa, and Chi- 
nese Turkestan. The buildings ot the monasterv are said to ha\ e 
been built bv the Persian called Xvoho who came c;vcr with the 
priest. IIowcA'cr, the Kon-do, or Golden Hall, is the onh' build- 
ing remaining of the original. (Fig. 4!)) 

In the Golden Hall is installed a group of magniticent drv- 
lacquer statues of the Tempvo F.ra (729-748). The main figure 
in the group is that ot the Buddha Koshana, in a sitting posture, 
measuring about ic feet in height. On either side of this Iigure 
stands Yakushi or Healing Buddha, and the one-thousand-armed 
Kwannon, or Seniu Kwannon; the tnrmer measuring about 12 
feet (Fig. 3 1 8) and the latter about i 7 leet. (Fig. 3 1 9) \\ hoe\'er 
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conics to tills hail 
and looks npun all 
thc^c works ()i artoa 
the dais will he sur- 
prised at the great- 
ness ot these sacred 
tipures, Thev repre- 
sent the most eie- 
veloped tvpe of 
in Jrr- 
t. I'hose 
t'i'ho are struck svith 
the stately dignity 
ot the facial expres- 
sions ot the statues 
may be able to a cer- 
tain extent to realize 
the pure, unaffected 
religious sentiaicnt 
of the artist. 

At the rear of the 
Golden I [all stands 
the r.ecture 1 lali 
(Ko-do), which is a 
uniejue example oi 
palace buildings of h'V nS. Mkashoxx) 

the early Xara loifwJai-H, l\mato 

Period. (Fig. 47) 

In this hall are installed a number of excellent Buddhist stat- 
ues in wood. The Miroku Bodhisatt\‘a, a national treasure, is 
the main statue in the hall. It measures about 9 feet in height, 
and is a masterpiece produced in the earh- Kamakura Period, 
that is, in about the carlv thirteenth century. 

The following are also national treasures kept in this sacred 
hail besides the main iloure; 

1 he I wo Guardian Kings, Jikoku-ten and Zocho-ten. \\ ood. 


technique 
lacquer a 






A(,h GUIDK lO TEMPLES A\D MEsEUMS 

,\boLit 4 Icct ill height. Late Xara Period. 

'I'he Fi4iirc of the Priest Gvoup \\ ood. 3.8 feet in height. 
Late Xara Period. 

’Pile P'inLire of Dai-itoku M\'o-o. W ood. -Vhout 3 feet in 
height. The lieiire has six laees, and six arms; and is seated on 
the hack of a hntfalo. TTcian Perioil. 

The Statue of P'lulo, hv Tankai. W ooei. About 2 feet in 
height. \ edo Periuel. 


s Y.\KI 'MlPlf TI IF I IF VI) MOXA.STFRY OF 
THE TIOssO SECT OF BL DDMISM 

The h'akushi-ji nionaster\' is situatetl in a southwest suburb 
of Xara. It was one of the seven great monasteries at X'ara, and 
was founded h\' the Lmperor Pemmu in the eighth vear of his 
reien ((>F 2 ) to pra\' lor the reeo\ erv ol his Ir'.mpress from an ill- 
ness. 

Tlie monaster\' contains the three-storied stupa, the Golden 
1 lall, tlie’Po/.en-in 1 laiP and other sacreal buiklings. .Vmong them 
the three-storied stu[\i is the onl\' great architecture wliicli de- 
seri'es stiuiv In' students ol Japanese art. I lowei'er a description 
of it is alreadv gi\'en iii the lirst part of this book. (See page h~) 

In the (iolden 1 lall is entlironeil the tamous Yakushi Priail 
cast in bi'on/e. (Pig. ,12:) Phe triad is, indeed, the great master- 
piece of this period. Phe m.iin figure with its pedestal measures 
14 feet in height and the .ittendant figures 13 teet. 

In t)S: in the reign ol the I'.mperor Pemmu a \'ow was made 
to c.ist tile st.itues lor the reco\'er\' of the F.mpress Ironi a 
malignant dise.iseol the eves. 1 Iowe\'er, it is said that it was not 
till the ele\ enth \ ear (i)u“) in the reign ot the Panpress Jito 
who .isceiided the throne on the de.ith of the P'.nijieror that the 
st.itues u ere conijileted. \ceording to another tradition the east- 
ing ot the ligures is aseribed to the second vear ot h oro, that 
is, the \ e.ir “is. In .un rase there is no tlitierence in their great- 
ness .uul tlie\' stand as inijiressu e as e\er on a dais os er the 
niarbh plattorni. In these images we encounter the most perlect- 
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Iv lormcd tcaturcs ol Buddhist atstuart'. All three of them are- 
superb in poise, displaving a consummate art, never attained be- 
fore. The attendant Bodhisatt\'as, leaning towards one side, sup- 
port themselves on one leg, — free in attitude and vet with calm 
dignitv. The lower halt ot the bodv is co\'ered with draperv, and 
s'ct seems to be showing itself through it. The draperv-folds are 
not complicated, nor are thev merelv conventional: thev hang 
softh' and vet arc strong in execution. I’ogether with the double- 
folding of the thin scarf, thev greatlv enhance the perfection of 
shape in the attending statues. The form of the central figure is 
also splendidlv proportioned. 

The pedestal ot the central tigure is a magniheent piece of 
casting. On the four sides are four Chinese sacred animals svm- 
boli/.ing tour cardinal directions, and in front are demons in bold 
relict. Its edge is ornamented until the grape design particular 
to this perioil. (Fig. 3^ i) 

In the Toindo I lall is enshrined the famous standing figure 
of Sho-kwannon in bronze, produced in the earlv Xara Period. 
(See page 45 and P’ig. 30) 

9 IIOR^'C-JI, THU OLDIvST BUDDIILST 
MOXASTKRV I\ J.VPAX 

The I lorvLi-ji monastery stands on a llat ground, about 6 miles 
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southwest from Xara and i mile north from the I lorvu-ji station. 
(Fig. 322) 

It was founded b\' the Empress Suiko and the Crown Prince 
.Shotoku Taishi in the rear 607. It comprises about thirtv build- 
ings and one hundred articles of artistic merit, which were pro- 
duced in different periods and are now protected as national trea- 
sures. However, we are espeeiallv interested in the buildings, 
which date Irom the time ol its loundation, and in the Buddhist 
statues and other objects ot art that were protluced in the earlv 
davs of Japanese Buddhism and have been housed in these sacred 
buildings for a perioi.1 ot thirteen centuries. 

The present Ildrvu-ji monasterv is di\'ided into two enclo- 
sures, the East Enclosure (1 o-in), and the \\ est Enclosure (Sai- 
in). 'I'he latter is the original main site of the monasterv and 
contains the Golden Hall (Kondu), k u e-storied Stupa, Chumon 
Gate and the Galleries. These buildings are the oldest wooden 
architecture in Japan. 
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But in spite ol them, the extraordinarv yrace anil rclinement ol 
the work eompel a prolound admiration. 

d'he eolumns taper toward tlie top in a wav which suoncsts 
the Doric order ol (ii'eece: their delicate entasis is remarkable; 
thev support pracelul luMckets ol the so-ealleel “cloud lorm." 
d he V hole aspect ol the huildinp presents a xaporous and ilarinp 
spirit. 1 he interior is lurnished w itli a ela\' dais in the centre, 
upon which are placed various Buddhist liLpires and shrines. 
I he surrounding \\alls are decorated with lamous ircsco paint- 
ings representing Buddh. IS and Bodhisattc as. T!ie\ were painted 
in the earh' eiphth centiuw. Red oxide ol iron was used to paint 
the inside and outside, I'ut the cur\ ed ccilinp is oiiiamcnlcii with 
lotus-llow er designs m colors. 

.\ criticism on the ( iolden 1 kill h\ i\..\ C'ram is w oiu h (|uot- 
inp here; 

“I Icre at I ldr\ u-ji the technical details arc almost hc\ oiul 
criticism. 1 he plan ol the koiuld is ol the simplest t\ pc; a cen- 
tral space open to the cornice and co\ cred b\ a ceil inp ol oodc n 
beams, llat, except lor .i ilelic.itc covinp at the sides. 1 lu clear 
store — il it mac be called so, since' it is without cciiuloccs — is 
sLipjiortcd he c \ lindric al columns ol w ood; ihe w hole, sum miulc d 
bv an aisle with a slopint; fool. I'.c ei c t Iuiil; is .ibsoluUlc con- 
structional, aiul such ornanie nt as there is, is ,ipplied onlc to the 
construct i \ c eletails. The columns h.u c .i delic .lU i nt.isis ,md t he 
.sjiacinp is most retined; the bracketinp is straiphtlorw ard and 
constructional; the distribution ol wood .iiui plaster c.irilullc 
studied; the cci'tical and lateral proportions, and the curecs ol 
the rool s ,md rulucs are' consumm.itc m t heir dc he ac \ ( I m|>rc s- 
sions ot l.ipanc'sc .\ rchitc c t lire [■>. tp) 

J he Irc'sco paintiiiL; ol the(rolden ll.ill is a uniejue c xample 
m the historc ol Japanese p.imtint;. I he loiiu b.md ot ire seoinp 
is die ided into t We I \ c sc e t ions, lour (it w hie h are larger t ban the' 
others; .md each me .isure's about i z lect in hciulit aneks.t lect in 
width, lorminp a cju.ieiranuular ci miposit i< m. h .le h ot t he se lour 
walls has a pamtinu; rc iwc sc ntmt; a Bueieihist Paradise with a 
Budclh.i se.iteel in tiic centre; anel the other ciuht smaller walls 
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ha\‘e Bodhisattwi-^ in 
a staiidinn’ [Kjsturc. 
d'hote lour Buddlias 
painted on tlic ioiir 
larger twills eLcm to 
be pictorial repre- 
sentations ol the 
Buddhas mentioned 
in the Ivonkuomc'o- 
sutra evhich mas then 
one of the most 
popular sutras, otten 
recited in manv state 
monasteries in the 
capital as well as in 
the proediices. 

The method ot 



painting consisted in ir.l.Ln ILill, Ilnr.-u-j: 

drawing outlines and applving colors to the dry finish ot the 

e^’all — a sort of stucco, d'lic outline ot the bod\' was drawn first 


in red lines and afterward shaded in the same color, d he colors 


used were black, vermilion, rouge, ochre, cobalt and verdigris. 
Some secondar\' colors also were used, producing a good etlect 
upon the general tone. 'Fhe artists seem to have employed both 
brush and pencil. The same method seems to have been used in 
the wall painting of the Ajantacavc temple of India in the sixth 
centurv, as well as in the ancient Khotan ot W estern China. It 


first dev eloped in the earlv T‘ang Dvnastv, intluenced by the art 
of Central Asia, and was afterwards introduced into this countrv. 


The date of these paintings is tlieretore later than the founding 
of the Golden Hall and mav saf'elv be assigned to the earlv eighth 
centurv that is, about one centurv after the erection of the Hall. 


The expression of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas is Indian. It 
recalls that of the figures at Ajanta and adds more. The posture 
is dignified; and the hands and fingers are drawn in an especially 
realistic manner. The wonderfullv harmonious combination ot 
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realism and idealism 
111 the laces and pos- 
tures of all the Buil- 
has and Bodhisat- 
tcuis, and the won- 
derful color scheme, 
the rich and deep 
dark claret and 
green colors ol the 
garments, the reddish 
or purple flesh tones 
of their taccs, and 
the gaver warm tints 
of the bodies, will 
till the beholder’s 
mind with the beau- 
tv of human itv 
blended with spiritu- 
al ecstaev and jov. Of 
the four large wall 
paintings, the one depicting Amida’s Paradise on the western 
wall leads the rest. (Fig. 324) When we studv in detail all the 
artistic elements composing the picture and trace their historical 
significance, we shall realize what a high place thev occupv in 
the historv of Eastern -Vrt. The middle figure sits cross-legged 
on a lotus throne, having both hands at the breast, in the atti- 
tude of turning the wheel of the law. (Fig. 325) This position of 
the hands can be seen in the Gandhara sculpture, as well as in 
the Gupta sculpture of Middle India, representing Shaka-muni; 
and the figure looks dlrcctlv to the trout with an immovable 
pose. On the palm of the right hand is depicted a chakra, the 
svmbol of the wheel of the law, which originallv belonged to 
Shaka-muni, the founder of Buddhism. \\ ith both hands in front 
of the breast and his bodv straight upright upon the immo- 
vable throne, the figure expresses absolute puritv of mind and 
heart. If the figure were made ol white marble, the worshippers 
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\v(juld be chilled b\' 
his absolute sereiiit\', ' ' 
but it is painted on 
a w all made ob earth 
\\ hich is most i amil- 
iar to humaiiitw ; and 
the outlines ol his 
liod\' and tile robe 
are Lolored red. 

1 he red color is 
the swmbol ol hie 
and aeti\ itc . In con- 
trast to the red color, ♦ 

tile lotus throne and 
head are colored 
blue and pi'eeii, t;i\-- 
inp a Icelinu ol the 
t|uietLkle ol lile. Ilv 
thus liarmom/iuLf 




.ictiie powei- with 
medit at 1 \ e c aim- 


^ ^ A* ” 

(. •« W ■ .(7 il 

‘c ^ 


ness, rc.ihsin is at- * 

A; fc>., 

* 

turn'd to itlealism. 

'*d 

and the .ibsolute 

. w ' • 

e ■ » ."r 

truth is personilicd 

! ■>*, 

in the tlaure ol 

Amiela. 

1 _ ;;s Wai IUim ■ 

1 he tii;ure s c a 

O' Hi'.!, 

K w .111 non .iiid ^eishi i m 

both silk's ol the m 




more lumian in tluir ext'i-ession, and lull ol leniinine bcautw. 
(h'iu ten) 1 lum stand with hips a little sw.ued, dischisinit t'le 
Uj'per p.iit ol the bod\ ; tlu lower h.dl is cocered with liliiiw 
diMpcim tcwcalinu Ltr.icctul bode lines; ami beautilul loose locks 
lall w ith wa\\ lines ()\ I !' the shouKiers, 1 hus the tw o Boelhisat- 


t \ as e\[iri ss tlie juilsatiiiL; I'.eart o; luim.uiitc' in harmone w ith 
the absolute nurcc ot Anmla, tlie mam liuurc. 
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i he ccjmpo^iticm 
(it tlic llpllr(^ and 
their ['idsturc'’ as w ell 
as tlieir t\’pc arc 
\ cr\' similar to tlic 
( iripta. scLiljUurc rep- 
rcscntinp' .i sLated 
statue ol Bnddlia, 

IcjLind in Sarnath ol 
India (!' ip. 4 Z~), and 
a seated liptire ol 
Buddha painted on 
the wall ol Ajanta. 

( )n tlie dais ol the 
( iolden I lail are c n- 
shrined three main 
Buddhist lipures in 
hn )n/e ( )ne ( il t hem 
is t he imape 1 4 Nli.ika 
Triad, w hie h is t he' 
most .luthentie work in Ion, I'ee.mse- ii h.ts ihe onpin.d date 
.mil his 11. line in.serihed on its h.do tlnp. tPsj '| his trimu lipure 
is ol e .ist hron /e st i 1! hr ip hi w il h pold. 1 he m.iin lip lire si ts e 1 1 iss- 
le'pped, nu.isunnp 4 li'i 1 .iiul t iiuhes in heipht, ,ind .m .itund- 
inp I 5 odh is.u 1 \ .1 st .iiids on eii her side. Ihe lipnre repri'si n 1 s I lie 
lej'eoi t in- e .irlie st [.ip.mese hron/i work.lh.il is, tin AuikoP. pe. 
It expre'sses .ire h.iie dipnit \ . lull its post and iiiu s .n i too st 1 1 1 ,md 
\ere miieli eon\ eiit ion.i I: /e d leehnn.iih' this lipure h', lor: 
shows his elireet 1 ilele ht i d lu s-, to the' C hmese \ort II \\ ei sp me 
sLLilpture. Hn the' h.iek ol the it, do is .m inpr.ieed mseription, 
which sitoess not onh tin n.ittte oi ps seiilptor .md d.iti, hiit .1 
pr.i \ e r t h.lt re'\ e .ds t he he hi is .tnd mot 1 \ e s 1 n I hose' e.irl \ \ i .1 i s 
o! Buddhist Until in J.ip.m. 

J he iiise riptu m re .11 is .is jollou s: 

“S.iki-no 1 .1: ko 1 \ lot lie r III Pr.nei N|’,(,t(iku d.n u diirmp I )i - 
eemher ol the tlnri'. -iifst '.e.u'o: 1 IianiA-pv, an a ■ n li \ e .u' oi ih.e 
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rcis'n of the Empress | 
Suiko). On the * 
tA'ent\'-seconel elav I 
of Januarv in the I 
followine; vear, Jogu | 
El 6-0 (Prince Sho- 
toku) fell ill. Elis 
consort also became 
ill because of the ' 
fatio^Lie of nursing 
him. The consort, 
together evith his 
sons and vassals in 
deep sorrov, united 
in praver, and relied 
upon the Three ^ 
Treasures: the Bud- 
dha, Doctrine and 
Priests. Thev dccid- i 
ed to erect an image 
ol .S h. a k a-mu n i v h i c h 





‘4 


it 


mi 




would be of the same Fig. 32s. Sh.ik.i Tribd in the Golden I-I.1II N T ) 
stature as the prince, llonn-ji, Ijoimo 

in the hope that bv the power of their pravers the disease might 
be lifted and his lite be prolonged and made happv on earth; but 
that he might ascend to the land ot puritv immediatelv on his 
demise if his life were alrcadv numbered. On the twentv-first 
dav of the second month the Princess died, and on the next dav 
the Prince. In the third month of the vear Mizunoto-Hitsuji 
(31st vear of Suiko) an imageot Shaka-muni with his attendants 
and the appropriate turniture was completed in accordance with 
the original praver. Depending on even this small merit of our 
faith, mav we be happv in this world and serew the three sover- 
eigns (the prince, his mother, and his wife) in the world to come, 
and mav Buddhism flourish. A lav we all flnallv reach the Land 
of Bliss. Alav e\'il communication be ac oided so that we mav 
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obtain a common 
Buddhist Knliyhtcn- 
incnt, Shiba-Kura- 
tsiiknri-no Owuto 
Tori-Biisshi was 
commanded to make 
this imatfe.” 

On the lett side 
of this triad is a 
figure of Yakushi of 
similar size, which 
was made in 607, a 
little earlier than the 
Shaka-muni triad of 
623. I'he stvle of 
the image of 1 aku- 
shi is so similar to 
that of the Shaka- 
muni triad that it is 
attributed to Tori. 

Over these bronze 



Fio;. 320. Phoenix in the Golden Hall 
Honu’ii, Tanuin 


figures arc suspended wooden canopies or baldachins from the 
ceiling. 'I'he baldachin is beautifullv decorated with fioral designs 
in colors, and small figures of angels and phoenixes carved from 
wood are attached to the outside in rows. The phoenix has a 
peculiar form; its wings arc gathered together as if it has come 
down from heaven, and it is lull ot lite and activitw (Fig. 329) 
The angels all sit on lotus cups, pLiving various musical instru- 
ments. It has curved lines gracetullv moving like scented smoke 
in the air, in harmonv with the musical notes pla\ ed in praise of 
the absolute truth of Buddha. (Fig. 33c) All these figures were 
covered with gesso over which were laid red and green colors; 
some colors still remain. 

At the back of these bronze figures on the same dais, stands a 
figure of Kwannon, one ol the earliest examples ol sculpture in 
wood. 
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Also on the same 
elais IS a slinnc in 
which is enshrined a 
unic]ue example of a 
statuette represent- 
ino' .Vmida, grouped 
in a triad rigure. 

(Fig. 331) The 
triune figure is said 
to have been dedi- 
cated to the Budeiha 
-Vmida b\’ the moth- 
er of the Empress 
Komvo, in the later 
seventh centurv. At 
lirst glance, one’s 
eves will be mo\'ed 
bv its beautiful line 
and form and will 
get a graceful Icel- 
ing. I'he figures are 
still bright with 
golden color and arc 
placed upon lotus 
thrones that grow 
with twisted stems 
out of a horizontal 
bronze pond. 

^Vmida, the main 3?- -4ns;ol m the Golden tl.dl 

figure, measures 33 llmvi-]i, TamMn 

centimetres in height, and sits cross'-legged on the largest lotus- 
throne in the middle, and is looking dircctlv to the front, with 
both eves slightlv opened and full of lo\dng merev. (Fig. 33d) 
Elis eve-brows are composed of delicate cuiwed lines. Between 
the eve-brows is a hole in which Inuiku-go, the irnui, or the svmbol 
of the “eve divine,” probablv made of a gem, was originallv set. 
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Fi£f. ;',i. Amida Triad in the Golden Hall -XT 
/Ivr.u-ji, 2\nihiiv 

As regards the di^■inc eve, the rollowiag description is in the 
sutra called Amitavur-dvana (meditation on Buddha Amitavus): 

“I prav for this onlv that the Sun-like Buddha ma\' instruct 
me how to meditate on a world wherein all actions are pure. *Vt 
that moment, the \\ orld-Honoured One flashed lorth a golden 
rav from between his eve-brows. It extended to all the Innumer- 
able worlds of the ten quarters. On Its return, the rav rested on 
the top of Buddha's head and translormed itsell into a golden 
pillar just like Mount .Sumeru, wherein the pure and admirable 
countries of the Buddha in the ten cjuarters appeared all at once 
Illuminated.” (Sacred Books of the East c ol. 49. p. 166) 

I’he byjku-go, therelore, originated Irom the superhuman at- 
tribute ascribed to Buddha Gautama, the founder of Buddhism. 
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Fijr, H.ilo and Screen of the Aniiela Triaei in the' Gulden ILill 
Ilor\u-ii, r.unjtu 

The upright pose of his head causes the nose to form part of 
a straight line extending from both ends of its rido-e, and passing 
through the middle of the figure, the screen, the halo, and the 
lotus throne in a perpendicular direction; the upper end of the 
line tinallv reaches the highest point ot tire baldachin, and the 
lower end to the middle part ot the stand. Indeed it is a guiding 
line ot unitv and harmony, making the whole construction pre- 
serve equilibrium. I lis mouth is opened softlv and a peaceful 
smile pcrpctualh' lights up his iacc. The artistic comeliness of 
his head and the gentle arrangement ot the hair ingracefid s[)iral 
lines are quite in keeping with the merciful expression of his 
face. What is revealed as a whole bv such perfect unitv and har- 
mony in all the parts ot its tacc is but the absolute incrc\' and 
pcrlcct peace ot ,\mida, because no special stress is laid upon anv 
of its members, d'he form ot his bodv is likendse very gracelul 
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and rhvthmicallv njtund; it is well suited to support such a dio- 
nitied face. Idis right hand, raiseil In “uMuvu niudni," the sion of 
fear not, and the left hand lightlv touching the knee, are both 
hlghlv expressi\ e of his inner spiritualit\'. His dress fits closely 
to the body and coyers both shoulders, 'i'he lines representing 
Its folds are beautifully curyed, full of rhythmic moyement and 
attuned to the expression of his face. 

At the back ot the head ot the main ligure is a unique halo in 
cast bronze, cyonderfully symbolic and decoratiye. (Fig. 333) 
The body ot this halo consists of three main members; the lotus 
centre, the radial zone, and the border oi tloral scroll. T'he lotus 
flower in the centre of the halo is exquisitely modelled In inlini- 
tesimal relief, so as to appear like an actual flower, and it has a 
circular seed pod In the centre. The radial zone, surrounding- 
border of the lotus flower, is made of wonderfully delicate crossed 
CLiryes in open work. Next, in the broad circular band of the 
border is a tloral scroll with most decoratiye and colorful curya- 
ture all around its circular zone also in open work. Finally at the 
outer rim are attached here and there burning fames ascending 
to heayen from the highest point of the rim. 

I'he beautiful halo, attached to the upper middle part of the 
screen, occupies the place right behind the head of the main iig- 
ure to symbolize the glory of the Buddha Amida. It is a note- 
worthy fact that this halo has a consecrated lotus flower In the 
centre like all other Buddhist halos, quite ditferent from the 
halo of Christ, in which the Cross always appears in the centre. 
In the Buddhist iconograph\- the lotus flower symbolizes the 
'i'rue Law of the I niyerse, which Shaka-niuni enlightened in 
his own personality. We see it blooming here in this halo of 
An-iida, in which eyerything is concentric to the lotus centre in 
a beautliul melody and linally ascends to heac'en, symbolizing 
the humaii aspiration Irom the lower to the hio;her. 

On either side ot the main tigure stands a Bodhisattya, Kwan- 
non on the lelt, and Selshl on the right. The lotus thrones car- 
r\-ing both Bodhisattyas are subordinately smaller than that of 
the main figure. 



FI". 334. Detail of the Lotus Pond 
Honfi-ji, 

The attitude of the hands of these attendant figures is similar 
to that of the main figure. The attendant hgures stand instead 
of sitting. Moreover, their hips are gracefullv swung sidewavs. 
Therefore their postures are expressive of something more active 
and more human than is shown b\' the main figure. The expres- 
sion of loving kindness on their faces, the hllets decorated with 
flowers and the flowing lines of the sacred mantles retained bv 
their forearms, all beautitully contribute to intensify the same 
feeling of spiritual activitv. 

The lotus pond, out of wliich the three lotus thrones of the 
triad figures grow, is represented on a gilded horizontal bronze 
plate in low reliei and engraved lines. It is highh- decoratic e and 
svmbolic. The waves are represented in articulated lines and the 
lotus leaves float on the waters. Some of the leaves are wide 
open and others are curled up. The open leaves look like eight- 
petalled flowers, and each ol them has eight radiating lines Ironi 
the centre, which svmbolize the Infinite Light of *\mida. (Fig. 
334) The lotus in the pond, expressing puritv unstained bv the 
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mud, offers its flowers 
as the thrones ot 4 - 
Amieia triad. Thus - 
Amida who lives in 
the A est End ot the 
L niverse, one thou- 
sand million miles 
awav, is here brought 
down bv the taith of 



man in terms ot 
artistic form. 

Just at the back of 
the triad is a screen 
which is composed of 
three vertical panels, 
pointed at the top 
into a wave form. 
(Fig. 333) On the 
lower surface are 
represented live 
blessed angels. Thev 
descend from abo\'e 
and sit in different 
postures upon lotus 
flowers growing with 
twisted stems. The 
upper halves of their 
bodies are naked and 
wa\ v locks flow o\'cr 
their shoulders, d'he 
diflerent attitudes of 
their hands and bod- 
ies express the 
dreamv atmosphere 



ol the hea^ enl\ hte. Pin 3’,^. Guardian King in the Golden ELill i.\T1 


The vertical spiral 


IIo?yu~li, 2 jm.iio 
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movement ot their 
lilmv mantles is 
suggestie'e of their 
coming down troni 
abo\ c. Between the 
angels long lotus 
stems grow upwards, 
most harmonlouslv 
lining up the inter- 
stices, never tres- 
passing upon other 
lines; and the leasxs I 
adapt themselves to 1 
the given spaces 
with oval shapes, a 
Moreover between | 
the lotus stems and 
the living mantles of 
angels are hair-line ; 
carvings of clouds * 
svmbolizing the 
heavenlincss of the 
Land of Amida. 





Fig. ■^3^*. Fi\'e-<:toncd Stupa \ T i 
H'lnu-;:, 2\inLU<> 


At the four corners of the same dais, stand the Four Guardian 
Kings (Shiten-no). Thev are car^■ed respcctis'elv from one block 
of camphor wood. I'heir bodies are colored and some parts of 
their clothes are painted in addition to those that are carved. 
Some of cut-gold remain also. So we mav imagine that thev were 
originallv bright and colorful, as we see in later figures of guardi- 
an kings. Each of them measures 4 feet and 5 inches in height, 
d'hev are armored and each stands upon the back of a demon. 
The work belongs to the stvlc which prevailed in the time of 
Suiko. 'I’he life and movement are not skill ullv expressed, but 
the stroke of the chisel is vigorous as wdl be seen even in our 
reproduction. (Fig. 334) Thev are signed bv 1 amaguchi-no 
Oguchi and Kunishi Tokuho and their assistants. 
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1 lie\' do nut ex- 
press so much dra- 
matic activity as 
characterizes the 
Four Guardian 
Kings produced in 
later periods but life 
and power are ex- ' '■ 

pressed in their 
strenuous forms hv ‘ 

in 

the \'igorous stroke 

of the chisel. - , , ' 

stupa (Fig. 336) \"'Wk 

stands on a double f ' ’t 

stone foundation, 

o-raceful lorm, al- . ■; 

^ ‘ 1 . 

though it is more _ ' • 

or less injured bv 5 !W».. 

a “skirting roof” <•■ ^ 

which was added to 

the tirst story in a L 

later age. It mea- f •-? # jC»-* *<=>« 

SLires about 1C5 feet " 

in height. The ex- 

terior is colored with 

a plain coating ol red * 

oxide of lead. The Fig. 337. Clav Figure in the Stupa fXT.l 

interior also is color- lloryu-ji, lanuuo 

ed with a plain coating of red oxide of lead. 

Up the middle of the interior runs the “core-pillar” on which 
the whole structure depends. xVt the centre of the first story, 
there is a dais made ot clav, on the four sides of which are clay 
figures representing lour different scenes relating to the life ot 
Buddha; that is, on the north a Nirvana group, on the south a 






Fig. 337. Clav Figure in the Stupa fNT.^ 
Jldrxii-ji, 1 dvuiio 
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^Nliroku e,roup, on 
the east a \ uima 
group, and on the 
^vest the distribution 
of the Buddha’s 
ashes. Thev were 
produced In the rear 
7 1 1 and are rare 
examples ot group 
sculpture in clav. 
Some of them are 
replaced with poor 
copies recently pro- 
duced; but about 
fifty figures of the 
original remain; and 
they are enrolled as 
national treasures. 
In Fig. 337 we have 
reproduced one of 
them, which is ex- 
cellent in workman- 
ship. 

In the East En- 



cloSUre(To-in) where F’’? I.'d- Kwannon in the H.il! of Dreams X T 
once stood the pala- Ildnu-ji, Tmumu 

tial residence of Crown Prince Shotoku Taishi, stands an octago- 
nal hall which Is called umedono or Elall of Dreams. In this 
Hall ol Dreams is enshrined the lamous wooden figure of Kwan- 
non in a standing posture, measuring 6 feet t inches in height. 
The figure is one ot the best preserved and the most beautiful rel- 
ics of sculpture that ha\ e come down to us from the Suiko Period 
and represents all the characteristics of the formalism of Korean 
and continental stvles. It is attributed to Prince Shotoku I'aishi 
and is held to be the holiest statue. The dignified attitude c]uite 
overawes us, especially when looked at from the side. (Fig. 3 38) 
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There Is no other 
image of the Suiko 
sculpture that strikes 
us with such spiritu- 
al torce, compelling 
reverence and even 
worship, as this fig- 
ure of Kwannon. 

This figure also is 
carved from one 
block of wood and Is 
covered with gold- 
foil. The draperv is 
close fitting and the 
len-ne or “hcavcnlv 
cloth,” hanging 
down from the fore- 
arms, has a peculiar- 
Iv svmmetrlcal out- 
line; and the calm Fig. VVo(xlen Halo of •annon 

lines at both sides Tumclmo, IHnyi-ji, Tmiuwi 

are especialh' beautiful. The crown made of perforated bronze 
is of excellent workmanship. I'he gem held with both hands in 
front of the chest has a flame of similar workmanship in pierced 
bronze. The beautiful scroll lines counteract the hardness of the 
vertical lines of draperv. 

Its iewel-shaped halo of wood is perfectlv preserved. It is no 
doubt the most elaborate and beautiful example of halos produced 
in japan. (Fig. 339) In the centre of the halo there is a lotus 
dower; in the middle band is honev-suckle arabesque, and finallv 
at the brim are aspiring tlames. Thev all ascend articulatelv to 
heaven, w ith the spires of a stupa which is caiwcd at the upper 
part of the halo. The stupa on the halo seems to be a rudlmenta- 
re' trace of the -worship of the tomb of the Buddha Gautama 
among the earlv Buddhists in India. 

In the northeast ot the Eastern Enclosure (To-In) stands the 
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Chugu-ji nuniicrw lii 
the Buddhist I lall of 
the nunncre is en- 
shrined a famous 
Buddhist ligure ot 
Min)ku,or Maitreva, 
r^'hich was fornterh’ 
knot’ll as Xvoirin- 
Kwannon. (Fio-. 340) 

The lioure is car\'ed 
from one block ot 
wood. It seems to 
have been plain wood 
work, but there is a 
trace of gold-foil that 
once ornamented it. 

The statue is seated 
on a high drum-shap- 
ed throne, with the 
right foot over the 
left knee, in medita- 
tive posture with the right elbow on the riglit knee, middle hnger 
touching the chin. The lacquer-like patina ot the surface is now 
wonderfullv charming. The shape ot the knotted hair on the 
head and the lock of hair drooping o\-er the shoulders, sh(;w a 
development from rigid formalism to realistic torm. The expres- 
sion of the face is full of loving-kiiulness, with a smile around the 
eves and the mouth. The lines ot draperv are also much more 
fluent than those ot the lori stvle; and the expression is highlv 
graceful and verv human. 

The nunnerv has also a unique example ot textile labric, illus- 
trating a Paradise, called 'l'en]u-koku, which was embroidered 
bv the court ladies when Crown I^rlnce Shotoku I'aishi died 
thirteen centuries ago. (See page 3c) 



Fij. a-r^- -Miroku in the Chticju-ii XT 
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i: TAIMA-DFRA MOXASTFRY, YA\L\ l() 


I'he Taima-dcra monabtcrv stands on the skirts of a hill at a 
village called I'aima, in the protdnee ul Y ainato, about 30 kilo- 



Fjj. 'sai. General View of the Taima-dera 

2 JUIM'I 

metres south of Xara, (Fig. 341) The monasterv was first found- 
ed in the seventh centurv; but the oldest buildings now extant 
are two stupas erected in the ciglith centurv and the rest were 
built in the thirteenth. In these sacred buildings there remain 
a dozen Buddhist tigures oi highlv artistic merit produced in dil- 
Icrent ages. 

The two stupas stand on a hill on the east and the west. Both 
are three-storied and topical oi the Xara architecture In the eighth 
centurv. t.ach measures about So teet in height, and Is grandlv 
constructed as will be noticed In the west stupa (Fig. 342), and 
in the details ot bracket system at the corner of the cave of the 
east stupa. (Fig. 343) 





Fly;. ;4; Wc-.: Stu:'.i N.T.) 

Ij’JIIJ-JjiJ, 2\lilh!tO 


'J'he Main Hall of Mandara-do is the largest building in the 
monasterv, and was rebuilt in about i 243. The interior is di\'ided 
into inside and outside compartments. 'I'he central dais is black 
lacquered and inlaid with the hosoge design in mother-of-pearl. 
On the dais is a shrine Avhich is decorated with lotus llowers 
in gold lacquer. Thev belong to the Kamakura Period and are 
good examples of the Kamakura lacquer work. In the shrine is 
hung a copv of the famous picture of Taima Mandara. 

It is traditionallv said that the picture of the original Taima 
Alandara was made in the eighth centurv Irom lotus thread, ob- 
tained bv Princess Chu)o, as a divine gitt for her exemplary devo- 
tion and pietv. Ilowcn er, it is in a deplorahh- bad condition and 
cannot be touched without considerable damage being done to 
it. So a replica was made of the original in the Bunki Era, that 
is, the beginning of the sixteenth centurv. This is the one which 
we sec now in the temple. (Fig. 344) d he word Mandara (Man- 
dala) signilies the complete assemblage ot a Main Buddha and 
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Fict- ,’4' Dct.ul ut' the E.i't Stupa 
Tjiiihi-J.'ni, 1 \im.im 


his hea\-enlr attendants. 

The replica measures 9 feet in height and 13 feet in breadth. 
Buddha Amida is enthroned in the middle with two attendant 
Bodhisattvas, Kwannon and Selshi, sitting respectivelv on the 
right and the left. Near bv is a group of the minor Bodhisattvas 
of smaller size, surrounded bv a pond in which beautitul lotus 
flowers grow. (Fig. 345) The general feeling of the color scheme 
is splendid and gorgeous, the whole surface being almost entire- 
ly o^'erlaId with gold leaf. 

In the left marginal hand are depicted small scenes successive- 
Iv illustrating episodes ol the legend of Ajatasatru and Bimbisara, 
connected with the merev of Shaka-muni and Amitabha. In the 
right marginal band are ilepicted thirteen svmbolical representa- 
tions, through which atlorants mar percei\x the supernatural 
beautv of the Paradise of Amida. In thcTower marginal band arc 
shown nine ditferent manitestations ot Amida, who are ready to 
deliver all the people a ho belong to anv of the nine grades ot 
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Fi<;. ^44 'I'.iini.i M.uidara 'XT.) 

Hie in the terrestrial world. 

The Bothisattvas depicted in the Taima Mamlara express 
throuirh color and form of ieinininc beautv the inner iov that 
necer lades. 

From n hat we .see of the s\'nibolic iconograidu' ol .■Vmitabha 
and his Paradise it mHH be understood that in the iconogra[ihic 
beatitudes there are three e.ssential qualitie.s, the feminine heiiutv 
of hamanit\4 the artistic beautv achieved bv culture, and the 
beautv of nature, all three permeated bv the absolute merc\- of 
Amitabha and harmoni/,ed into one great whole. 'Phese icono- 
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graphic beatitudes in the Paradise of Aniitahlia (.\niii.la) are an 
inipcjrtant source Ircan « hich emanate the spiritual and material 
activities of man. In other words, the iconographde beatitudes 
<)1 the Ainida’s Paradise einphasi/e \\ hat are goixi, truthlul, and 
beaLitikd in the realities ol social lile. 

In conclusion we see tlnit tlie Paradise ot ,\.mida consists ol 
\\ hat is desired (j 1 the realities ol this present lile, as well as what 
is ho[X'd lor in the world to come; nanieh, present desire .ind 
lutLire hope, in addition to the legae\ ol the past. 
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LI^T OF MrSKl’M', IFMPr.E TRF.ASL'RIEs 
AND PRFFATE COLLECTIONS 

This list is div ided into three groujis, that is, Tokvo, K^oto and the 
local districts. Museums, treasuries, and collections in each u'roup are al- 
phabetically arranged. 


TOKIO 

DAX COLLECTION 

I.oc.rtion: Haraiiku, Shihiiva-ka, Tokvo. Private residence of B.iron I;io 
Dani 

Contents: Jap.tncse p.iintiiiL;. industri.d and peasant arts. 

FL KLT COLLECnON w 

Location- Aoe ama-Minami-cIio, lokvo. '.Private residence of Mr. Kiku- 
s,iburo Fukui ■ 

Contents: Jap.inesc potterv of diii'ercnt kinds of all ages, and N'oh eostu:nes. 
HISTRIONIC MUSEL'M jiinlilffthp’i'! 

Location: Prccinet ol the Waseda Lhiiccrsitv, Tokto. 

Contents. Models and color prints relating to tlicatrieal performances. 

IlOsOKAMA cor, LECTION A:f?i'«i Pa 

location: Takata-Oinutsu-cho, Koishikaiva-ku, Tokvo. IPrivate residence 
of Marquis Con u Hosokawa) 

Contents: Japanese painting of dirferent ages and Chinese ancient arts. 

M AKl LA COLLEC 1 ION 

I.fieation: Kita-higakubo-eho, Azabu-ku, Tokvo. (.Private residence of Mr. 
'ifimaki Makitai 

Contents: Japanese painting and porcelain. 

MASUDA COLI.ECTION iSIH-THiliiP, 

Location: Cotciuania, Miinagaw a-ku, Tokvo. (Private residence ofcx-Baion 
'i akaslii Masuda ' 

Contents: Japanese painting, sculpture, and Industrial arts of dihercnt ages. 

MATsUOKA COLTECTIOX trildEj T 

I ocation: Eaimoku-clio, A/abu-ku, Tokyo. (Private residence of Bai'on 
Kiin pei Matsuoka i 
Contents: I klvo-c painting. 

M AEUA COr.LEC 1 ION ijij ,i! 
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Location Koni.iHa, Kamiiuci^uro, lukvo iPiu.ue rc-iJcncc ot M.irquis 
1 oOiinan MacOa 

Contents Japanese [Xitntinct ot ilitlert-rit aqes aiul Nohi costinncs 

MAEYAMA COLLLCl'lON iijUj \ i’Aiaj', 

Location- hhimorokuban-cho, Ko|iniachi-ku, I'okco 'Private residence of 
Ylr Hisakichi Maevanra- 

Contents Japanese and Chinese paiiitinn, sculptuie, and industrial line arts, 
mostlv Buddhistic 

MFIJI-TF.NNO MFMORIAL PICTLRF. GALLERY 

Location- hacred proiind of the Mei-i 'siirine, Tokvo 

Contents Eiohtv pictures represeiitiiiq the historical events relatinL; to the 
Emperor Mepi and Empress >hoken, painted bv coiitemporarv eminent 
painters in Japanese and Western stv les. 

.MLISUI COLLKCTiON A 1 1' ,'3 it Tilt, ih 

Location: Iniai-chO, .\zabti-ku, d'okvo. (.Private residence of Baron Taka- 
kimi Mitsui) 

Contents- Japanese paintinu and costumes. 

NEZL COLLECTION 

Location Aovania-Minanii-cho, Akasaka-kti, Tokvo. (.Private residence ol 
.Mr. Kaichiro Nezu ■ 

Contents- Japanese paintin;;, sculpture, and industrial arts. Cluiiesc stone 
sculpture. 

NLMI.SM.CTIC MINELM Liffiilfi 

Location. roeoshi, F.bara-ku, Tok\ o. 

Contents, Japaiu-sc and other < Inental coins of all anc-s, 

OKURA AN IIQLE MLNEL’M 

i.ocation- Aoi-chO, .Akasaka-ku, T'okvo 

Contents Japanese arts and C liinese stone scul[ituro and minor arts. 

OYAM\ INSTirrTE Ol- PRELIIATORIC INVESTIGATION LUltn'i-'J-t 

Locat'on Onden, "Sc ndaq-n a, lokvo 

Contents J.ipanc-sc- neolithic p.otteries and stone implements found in dif- 
lercnt loc.ilifii. s 

SHIOB.ARA COLLECriON 

Location I la/.iu a-clio, Miibiu a-ku, lokvo. (,Pu\ ate residence of Mr 
Matasaku bhiolura- 

Contents Jaiianesc pohehrome porcelain. Kaki-c-moii, Iro-nabeshima. and 
Ko-kiit.ini, and ancient Chinese bronze. 

dOKA'O FINE \R I ''CTIOt)!, MI'''I-F \[ JfJitfiJt'H'JArkdCl'IiiiltAlJitf; 

Loe.ition CcnoP.r'K lokvo 
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Contc’iiti: Japanese ami Chinese paintin:^, scLilpturc. LiLquer w are and met il 
« ork 

YAMADA COLr.I-C rrox liik.iff-AfilUn.'iJi, 

Location: MarLu ama-cho, Koishika a. a-Lu, ruk\o ['ri\ate re^nlmuc nr 
Mr. Juniiro \ ainada 
Contents ; Japanese u capons 

yCsiiC-kwax musel'm jgaag 

Location: Kudan, Tokvo. 

Contents Japanese arms and armor ol all apes 

TOKYO IMPERLM. LIOTXEIlOI.n ML'SEUM >7Rfi 

Location: L eno Park, Tokto. 

Contents- Fine Art Department, Industrial Art Department and I Iisto' icat 
Department. 


KYOTO 

HASHLMOTO COLLF.CI'IOX ffiJ.sil'SiC-’iferta 

Location- Xear the Ginkaku-ii, Kvoto { Private residence otMr Kansetsu 
Hashiniotoi 

Contents- Japanese Buddhist sculpture and Chinese potterv. 

ITO COLLECTIOX flHtsij fr.fffii'e’ltpi', 

Location: I loii-cho, I ligaslin ania-ku, Kioto. 'Private residence of Mi 
Shobei Itoi 

Contents Buddhist implements, ancient Korean tiles and Chinese clav 
figures. 

Kli'AXO-JIXJA TREAhLRY dtSS-pif'iiL-'dtftis 

I ocation: Precinct of the Kitano-iinja shrine, Kvoto. 

Contents Pictorial scrolls illustrating the historv ot the Kitano Shrine 
painted bv master hands in dirferent ages, and other treasures ot the 
shnne, 

KYOTO IMPFREM. rXIVFRST TY Ml sELM J-TifiViJAf 

Location Ki oto Imperial t nil ersiti , Ki oto. 

Contents: .Vrchaic arts Japanese, Korean and Chinese. 

KYOiO OXTIII MLSELM OF ARl .fil'li 

Location; Higashivama-ku, Kioto. 

Contents: Painting, sculpture, and industrial tine arts ol dilicrent ages, 
mostlv borroiied Iroin Buddhist monasteries 

SUMFl OMO COT l.FC I lOX ff. YM Tiffin TaiSic. 

Location- Shislngatani, Kioto '\illa ol Baron Kichl/acmon Suniitoino 

Contents Chinese anclciit hron/c 
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YLRIX-KWAX MIXFA'M 

I.dcation: Ok.i/.ikl Park, Kvoto 
ContCiit^; Chinc-^c .intiqiiltics. 


LOCAL DISTRICTS 

ASAXO KWAXKO-KWAX K 

Location: Icppo-cho, I liro'ihinui. 

Content''. Paintinn anil indu-'tnal artb. mo-'tlv ut the \ eJo PcriocL 

CHOKO-KWAX MrSFLM 

I ocation: Xe.ir Le '''brine, a suburb of T'u-Yam.i(la, Ise. 

Contents: Historical relics mostlv related to the Le 'shrine. 

CIlCSOX-JI TRF.AbLRY .Yn?5Pii 

Loc.itioir J'recinct ol the Chuson-|i luoinistcrv, Clifison-ii, luatc prefecture. 
Contents: Buddhist sculpture, dccoraticc arts and manuscript-copics of Bud- 
dhist sutr.is of the tisellth ccnturc', 

PIAKKAKL MLSLLM OF FlXh. ARlo limCMH 
Location: Suinicoshi, near Osaka. 

Contents Chinese and Japanese porcelain and metal v. ork. 
H.-\KOXF-JIXJA TRF.XsLRY JTifll'|i'l"iif;A?5® 

Location: Precinct oi the 1 Likone .'shrnic, Moto-IIakone, Kanagaw a prefec- 
ture. 

Contents. Old ueapons, sculpture and paintlnc;. 

IIARA COLLLC 1 lOX LWA-’aui-'i 

Location: Honimoku, Yokohama. : I’rivate residence of Mr Tomitaro Hara) 
Contents: Japanese painting, stulj'ture and industrial arts. 

LLsllcixiiiM \-jrxjA 'r'Rh \s[-RY ffrcCC|,ji,|;'h^.'i-jv,Y|,; 

I.oc.ition Ttsukushima Shri'u , [tsukushima Island, 1 liroshmia prefecture. 
Contents Painting, arms and armor, and other treasures oaned bv the 
shrine. 

KAMAKLKA KORLIIO-KW.VX MLsh[;\i 

I (<c.ition: Precinct ol the IsLiruga-oka t-hnne, Kamakura. 

Contents' Loan collection o! p>aintiiig, sculpture, and industrial fine arts 
owned be the bhinto shriiics and Buddhist tein[ilc's in Kamakura and e'icini- 
te . XIain ol them arc enrolled .is national treasures, 

KAXA/.VWA BLXKO LIBRARY .'dT: 'Of. 

I.oc.ition Precinct ot the slioinvo-u monasterv, Kana/awa, near Yokohama. 
Contents' Buddhist st.itucs, p.imtings and minor .irts owned be the Shomco- 
n monaster'.'. I hc-\ belong niosth to the K.tmakura or Muromachi periods. 
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Koi'oiiiRA-r;r 'i'rf\s[-rv '-nicn'^ 

: Prccinit ol tlu- K<)t<ilur.i-i;0 Shrine, Kotoiiira, Shikoku Fl.irul 
Contents- Buddhist paiiitiii” and sruliitnre anil arms an<! armur. 

Note: On the sluliiii; screens in the rooms oi tlie historical buildings annexed 

to the (ilTice of the slirine, are tamous landsc'ane picture's painted bv Ok', o, 
tile tnundcr of the Shpo 'school in thi ciohteenrh centure. 

KOYASekX RF.inO-KWAX MLAFUM I'jii-l'ilisAcBH 

Foc.ttion. Ylount Kova, W akavama prclecture. 

Contents: Buddhist paintinn, sculpture, and implements horroiicd irotn the 
monasteries on Ylount Kova. 

KldXC (SAX-TOSHOOr TR F.VSUR Y '/Jgl I: 

Location: Precinct of the KunOsan-'i'dshOj^m Shrine. Shiruoka prefecture. 
Contents: .Vrms and armor mostlv those worn bv the Sho.;uas of the 
rukuqau a lamil V. 

MLXOBUSAX KLOX-JI J RF.ASURY ififciL YiYftte 

Location: Kuon-|i monasten-, Minohusan, Yamanashi prefecture. 

C'lntents: Painting- and Buddhist antiquities. 

MOlOY.VM.V SHOIX-Df) MIAELM 

[ oiation. ILigoroino, 'I'akaishi-cho, Osaka prefecture. 

Contents' J.ipanese iicolithu implements aiul arms and armor. 

ML RAYAM.V C'OI LLC L lOX fj-iij-ii.^A--yk 

Location: .Mikagc, Llvogo prclecture. 'Private residence ot Mr. Chokvo 
Muravama) 

Contents: Japanese puintmt; and industrial arts. 

N.\c;.\o cor.r.Fcnox 

r.ocatioii' Kamakura (Yilla of .\Ir. Kuna X'attaok 

Contents Jap.incse and Chinese porcelain, metal uorkand tcx'tiles. 

KARA LMPLRI.AL liOLAFlIOLU MLSFLAI 
I ocation- Xara Park, Xara. 

Contents' Painting, sculpture, and industrial line arts borrowed mostlv from 
Buddhist monasteries in Xara and vicimtv. 

NIKKO TOMIO-GC TRF.L'sFRY Id 't 'O.YfrPfft'® 

I.oc.ition: I^recmct ol the Xikko 'slirnie, Xikko. 

Contents: Y capons, costumes and minor arts ot the \cdo Period. 

OY.\ MA lAL'MI-JLX J A YRK.V.sl RY dklll I'L'l^'rLPfs'fiNil 
I ocation: Omishim.i Shrine, Oniishim.i rsl.md. Inland soa 
Co'itents' A large collection ol arms and armor ol the Kamakura and Muro- 
machi periods. 

s.\xi).\ mlaffm -;Ill^5fti■i■i 
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r,<ic.itioii : SanJ.i, IT^o 40 prctcLturc 

Contents: Potterv, p.iintirn^ and sLuIpturc ot diircrcnt a^cs. 

EENO COLLECriON J:Sf K,'— 

L(jcatioii: IIirano-Lho, I lig.ibhi-ku, Obuka. i,Pri\atc rebidcni.e ol Mr. Seik 
L rno.i 

Coiitentb, Japancbe and Chmcbe painting and potterv, and tea-utcnsilb. 
UESL’GI-JINJA IREAsp-RY 

I.ocatinn: T. ebiigi-imja Shrine, 4 onesaiva, ’i.imag.ita prcleetLirc. 

Contentb; M capons and old Buddhist paintings. 

ZENTSC-JI TREA-.L'RY 

Location: ZentsQ-u monasterv, Zentsu-|i, Shikoku Eland. 

Contents : Painting, sculpture and other obiccts ol art, owned bv the Zents 
ji monasten' 
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Warner, T, : Japanese Nulpture ot the '^uiko Period. Cle\'eland, Clc’/eland 
Museum ot Art, I02v 
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■ */ ifiJutUcS [he p<.i^e oti zihu/i :he illu'tr.iih n :■ I'ht.nJ.) 


A 

Adachi Gcn-idiiro, 2‘j2 
A/iichi, 2l)() 

Ai-nu-iua, 310 

Amid.i, 333, 40S*, 4-73*, 473 
Araida and Tucntv-lire Bodhibattva^, 
06* 

Amida-do, 141 
aYmida'-i Paradise, 473, 405 
Aniida Triad, 47*. 103 *, 340, 437, 473* 
-Vmida Triad rising over Mountain, 351* 
,3niida I'riaii in the Golden Hall, Ho- 
r\ Ci-n, 470*, 4iS0* 

Aniida I'riptvch, 433* 

,\iio(.|, lO*, 44cS, 440*. 47S* 

Animal Laricaturcs. 110, 300, 300* 
.\iik()ka-]i, 177* 

Anna in, 173 
Anraku-|i, 175* 

Aovania, kumaji, 303 
.\rai. Kanipo, 301 
.\raki, fippo, 387, 3o0 
,\.rchitei.tural painting, 193 
-\rhat (Rakan), IIU, 145, 4U4 
-Vrishuna Ikuiiia, 303 
-\rita, 3511 
Arita wares, 303 
Armed elav ligiire, 13* 

Armenians, 37 
Armor-making, 130 
Armor-smith, 168 

Art Department in the Court, 41, lOo 
Art of decorative metal rittings, 300 
Art of engraving, 43 
Art of gardening, 18u, 181, 370 
Art ol hilt-guard or tsuba, 160 


Art ot laceiucr ware, 3o3 
Art or making suord. blades. 301 
Art of the Moniovaraa Period. 191 
Art o; fiortraiture. lO' 

Art eiX svorjsinith. lOS 

Art ol the Kamakura Period, 108 

Art ol the Muroaiaehi Period, 144 

Asakura Fuinio 388 

Ashn.i, 17o 

Ashi\a kettle. If'*'* 

-\suka Period, 31 
Asura, 455* 

Atsu-ita. 365 

Autumn landscape, hv fiaho. 334* 
Aw.ua-vaki. 3o3 
Ava, nii 

,\./aiea hv a bi'eiok, bv Korin, 339* 
A/ekur.i, 337 

B 

B.t F.n i,Ma Yuan ■, i4(t 
B.\g“ljkc pictures, !'»'> 

Ikiniboo urove, h\ 245* 

B.in-ka|i. 12''^ 

Baren. 2x5 

Beads nt stnnc and cclass, Iv 
Bekko-satsuma, 237 
Bcll-niirror. 

Bell with tuf pointed vajra, So* 

Beni-e, 2s4, 235 
JWnten, 12S, 427 
Ben/aitcn. 12S, 427 
Bird on the south, 18 
Bit chtck-piCLCs, 15 

Bit Chcck-[datc and harness pendant 
In* 

Biwa, ^»5, rjf)* 
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BLitk II, ill I Kiin)-s!i()in) oi Niio C.i^tlc, 

I'l.i, ,7' 1,1* 

B(iilhi^.itr\iis, Hi, 41n*, 411* 
Br(X.ul<,-pn.turc iXishiki-c 4.14, Jiri 
Bronze ,ir;c in J.ip.ui, 

Bronze belK idot.ikuj, .S 
Bronze halo ot NipnUiu-iio, Nara, 44* 
Bronze mirror, 17*. 18*, o4*, 147*, .117*, 
4oi I* 

Bronze mirror of Kong(xho-li, Ke, lo4* 
Bronze mirror with inlaid design, o3* 
Budelha, .7,1.7* 

Buddha \ airochana, .78 
Buddhum, .3.5 
Buddhist architecture, 89 
Buddhist sites, 44 
Buddhist sutra, 347* 

Buke-zukuri, 390 
Buiicho, 44u, 4.10, 444 
Btiii-dai. 171 
Buniin-gwa, 44o 
Bureau, ol Wear inn, 55 
Burial mounds, 11 
Buson, 444 

Butsusrai, Figure of, 16.3* 

Butsu-ma, 377 
Butsuzeii-no-ma, 369 
Bvaku-uo, 478, 479 

c 

Capital ornament, 4iil* 

Caning hetween the bracket worki, 
Chikuhu-shima, 447* 

Can ing ol' gallerv, Nikko, .3.3u* 

Castle arehiteeture, 4ii6 
Castle of Fiishimi, 497 
Castle of Momorama, 491 
Celadon, 1 34, 459 
Celadon flower vase, .lOO* 

Central Cathedral at Nara, .38 
Chang-an, 3i 
Chaniwa, 479 
Chao 'rzu-ang, 140 
Chashitsu ('lea roomj, 41.3 
Chest, 31.5* 


Chest of elrau ers, il.i* 

Chielori-haiu, 414, 394 
Chien ihun-e hu, 14o 
Chigai-elaria, 499 

Chikuhu-shima ihrine, 491*, 494, 494*, 
445, 44o*, 447*, 448* 

Chikudcn, 444 

Chinese architectural stvle ot the T'ang 
Dr nastv, o7 

Chinese landscape, bv Motonobu 159*, 

144* 

Chinese line composition, 41 

Chinese literature, 49 

Chin Xan-pin ibhcn Xan-p'iii), 443, 445 

Chion-in, 3o7, .168* 

I Chion-ii, 149* 

1 Chiri-u. 19.5 
Chiriiueii, 4o7 
Chishaku-in, .3()4, .363* 

Chisho Daishi, 77 
Chodai-kazan, 499, 419, 416 
' Chonro, 494 

I Cho Rr'o, fChang Liang), 395 
Chosei, 19.3, ,3.58 
Cho Su-go (Chao Tzu-angj, 146 
Cho-r u, 494 
Chozu-bachi, 471 
Chugu-|i, .3fi 

■ CbOsou-|i, .334 

i Clar Figure in tile Stupa, Horr Ci-jl, 436* 
Clar- sculpture, 54 
Clav Statue of Gakkrro, 53* 

Cloisonne metal fittings, 398 
Cloisonne rrares, 493 
Cocks, hr ItO Jakuchu, 448* 

Color ol rrood, /9 
Colors, 43, ,58 
Contuciaiiism, 35, 49 , 165 
i Coiituc'ius statue, loo* 

■ Constantmoplc, .5ti 
Coiitemporarr' .\rt, 489 
Crimson prints 1 Bem-e), 434 
Crvstal eves, 144 
Cuimsses, 14 

Curr ed-beads, 49 
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D 

I)aihut^u, iS, 44. 4S, 42 a*, 44o 
D.iihiitsu-ilcii, 444 
D.iiuo-ii, 1 14, 41 1, 417* 

D.iik.ikLi-ji, 41,S, 41'<*, 

DjiniLlii-in or.ii, ai/ 

D.iif) Kiikiiahi, l(i4*. lo5 
Daiaon-in garden, I.SiS 
Daito Koku-ihi, a84, 484*, 
nai:oku-in, 21'<, 248 
Daitoku-in mauaoleum, 420 
Daitokii-ik 481, aSa*. 48.4* 

Daivu-in. 248 

Dancino; Bocihisattva, 444* 

Daruma ' Btadhi Dharma), 155 
Decorative painting, 225 
Deitv, 18* 

Dengvo Daishi ',Saichoi, 7.5 
Dcaigii of the cohering, 428* 

Doctrine ot Amida. '23 
Doiin-aai, 377 
Doki, 25u 
Domaru, I aj 
Domoto Insho, 2',11 
Donaii, 2o7 
DOtaku, 8 
Dotaku-hell. 8* 

Dragon and Cloud, bv Ok\o, 3U7* 
Dragon on the Eaat. 18 
Dr.igon,, 221 
Dr\ -lacquer '•eiilpturc, ,5o 
Dutch painting, 224 
D\ e-stulf, 58 

Ik 

f'arlie‘'t t\ pc or Japanese j^arden-^, ISi 
Fa'at ^tiipa, Taiina-dcra, 4'>J* 

111 

EiFio-ii, 17 d, 17 fi* 

P iroku, 44 ^ 

Paroku ' Kano 4i E 
P ka-dampi Zn. E 
P le\ en-hcaded K\\annnn, 40*^ 50 , 

S 


Pinakiruoiio i [^icturc Scroll ,, llU, 45'^ 

p.mbroidcred tapc^t^v', 5", 450 

lMnp( for Ku anniiLi, 72 

Emperor ShoniLi, Pk 41, 4\ 55, 44> 

Empress K0in\o, 4ol 

P IK hill, 77 

En^aku-ii, .^21* 

En-i, lli, Uk US 

Eiishu I Kohoro, 'OS 

E^hin Ni/u 'Gen^hin''. 05, 95, 151 

EvcriastiiiLi F-and oi I lappiness, IS 

F 

I Fabulous animal on the back of a bronze 
mirror, IS* 

F.an-shaped sutra, 440. 444* 

Father of the F.ast (Tung Wang Fu'i, 1 S 
Fcnollora, F. F., 282 
Fillets of metal, V-> 

Fishing Net, bv f usho, I'lv* 
Five-storied Stupa, Muro-o-ii, '71* 
Five-stoned Stupa, Daigo-ii, 41(5, 417* 
Fic e-storied Stupa, Horvu-ji, 4S,5*, 480 
Fi\e-storied Stupa. Kofuku-ii, 178, 17'^* 
Fi\e-stoned Stupa, L'eno, 31S* 

Fi\ e-storied Stuju. Nikko, 327 
Flat garden, 27,4, 273* 
Floucr-arrangement, 144 
Flowers and Birds, bv Hoitsu, 23(.(* 
Fontanesi, Aiitomo, 282 
' Founder’s I lall, Fiho-u, 17o* 

Founder's Hall, Xishi-I Iong\van-ji,.3'2'>* 
Four aesthetic accomplishments, 221 
j I'OLir guardian kings, 24 
■ I'resco puintiiig ol the Golden Hall, 

I Horvu-|i. 44, 471 
] Froglcg supporters I Kacrii-inata), 217 
Fudo, 8,5, 2'i‘) 

Fudo, Daigo-|i, I 14* 

F’udo, Reiho-ku an Museum, 84* 

' Fugen. 2'«* 

' Fuiii Kovu, 288 
Fuiin Rai|in Zu, 45 4 
Fuiishima Takoii, 2'72 
FuiiHara tamlh , '>2 





i-'iiilward Klvdhiiw, ^>2 
Fi.iiuara Mutuinitsiu Ino 
Fipiv ara IVrioJ, ‘O 
Firiu ara ''Liilptitrc, 121 
Fuuuara \ o''hiinii>u, IH 
fnikiLiacshi, IM 

Fuku ^-Vincighavairaj, 

Fakil Keniaku Kuaiinon, 52, 45n, 451* 
Fukuro-c, 

Fiina-hiiiki. 577 
FLiruna, 51^. 52 
Fusai-ii, lfi5* 

Fu'^uina, 21<> 

G 

Gaho ^HashinK)t(>\ 282 
Gaki-7d^!'ii, 7' '2 
Gakkwo, =i4, 

Gama and I'ekkai, 148 

Gan Ki (Yen Hull, 111, 14'). 14')* 

Ganku, 247 

Gangd-ii, 3'-) 

Garden ot Gulden Pavilion (Kin-kakii), 
?'4l* 

Garden of Ildio, Daitoku- i, 88.5* 
Garden of Hon-dd ' Keiho-an i, 388* 
Garden in KatMira Imperial \ ilia, 424* 
Garden ol .\iiu Ca'-tle. 

Garden of 8iUcr Iduilion iGin-kaku'. 
.378* 

Garden ot Iku^cn-in, .58(1* 

Garden-path, 27ii 
Gardens in the Yedu Period, 27U 
Gate of Three Luininane'i iSankuo- 
inun), 302 

Gei-anii, 1.4,3, l.io, loo* 

Genvu-en garden, Ilikone, 2i8 
Genii, O.o, 108 
Genii Mnnonatan, ''7 
Gen|i Mononnitan pnturc, hv Ndtatsii, 
2 ^ 7 * 

Genji Monoiaatan piitiire scroll, '>8* 
Gen-io Hsuan-ehuaii'a 3o 
Genroku Era, 21'* 

Geiishin . Kshhi ^ozu), '43 


( It sso ( ir nolLin, SI ) 

Gih-hron/e h.inntrs, 2 ‘>. Jo* 

(iilr-hnin/t litlintr, l.s* 

( Til t-hroii/e pomiiRl, 1.4* 

Gin-kakn I 8||\ t r lYtilionj, ISU 
Giii-kaku-ii, 1 44^ t74 
Gin-kuan, 20 
< in n. Figure (i!, 4 44 

Glass, I I 
Tiohtlhis, 2os 

Gmlai Koku/o, 77 

Gotldcss ot Be.iutv . Kithiio-ten3. 42* 
Gohvaku Rakan Zii. 4,44 
Golden Flail ' Kon-do , F[drvu-)i, 4ri4, 
470 * 

Golden Flail, Daip-o-ii. 41o* 

Goltlen Flail, TOshudai-u, O') 

Golden Pavilion, 180, 1S4, .48,8, 3,80* 
Gold hicquer ho.\. ht Korin, 2o2* 

Gold lacquer desk, bv I^arashi hhinsai, 
171* 

Gold lacquer dinner trav, 2fi3* 

Gold lacquer inkstone ho.x, 13o* 

Gold lacquer inkstohe box, bv Koetsu, 

2oo* 

Gold lacquer sutra-case, N'lnna-li, 88* 
Gold lacquer toilet bo.x ot Ylishima- 
linia, I.-37 

Gongen-zukuri, 17o, 215, .310, .331, 392 
Goscd.i Ilorvu. 2,81 
Goshuri, 24o, 24fi* 

Goto, Koid, 2ol 
Goto Saiiiro, 248 
Gott”) 8c bool, lo8, lo'O 
Goto .sdiri, 1 o't 
Goto Tuio, lOiS, 108*. 422 
Graiul armor, 12')*, 1 3o*, lf)7*, 108 
Grape design on the pedestal ofYakushi, 
408* 

Great Butldb.i Hall f Daibutsu-denJ, 444, 
440 * 

Great Riidtlb.i ol Xara, .38 
Gnat Kitchen, \I\oho-in, .302* 

Great Reception Hall ( Dai-shoin), Chi- 
shaku-in, 3o3* 
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CJrcat ''outh C iate ' Xaa Dai-mon '..Todai- 
11, 444’^ 

Guardian Kini^^ in tlicGialdcn Ida!!, I lu- 
rvU'li, 4S4* 

(ruiiJari-mvoo (KunJah), 44 m 
Goal!, 1 14 

tiLipta school oi India, 3 m, 44, 4, 
Guahoun, 145, 120*, .324*. 32o 
Gusoku. 132 

G'.’o.kiaio I'Kaivai'. 23a, 23. 

G\ okuslio Kan’abata , 2,3- 
C\ 0-vo '.Harntaa iKiiJant'. 15 

H 

Ilachihu-ahu, 4 51 

Iladniu.in Bodhiaatta’a, 124* 

Ilal’u-naina. 1 3.a 

Ilai-k.ii rpi;aram, 21V, 242 

IlakuhO F.ra, 37, mm 

Hall ol Drcania i Yumr-d.inol, 43, * 

Ilanabina Ituho, 247 

1 1 ina-n(i-”Oaho, 134 

Handuarnier. bv Doh.ichi, 310* 

Il.in mirrors, 13 
Haraiuaki, 1 52 
Hara Yovusai, 202 
Harness nenilanta iGvo-vok 15 
Harimohu lauruki', 25o, 237 
Hasenarva Xoboru, 2'>2 
Haseoawa I'dhaku, 2mm, .3,s 2 
I Liahimuto GahO, 232 
Haahimoto KwansetaU, 2vl 
Hashimotu i adavosl'ii. 2m1 
Hasu, Hermit attendant, 35m* 
Hatsune’-no-tana, 2aM 
Hatto, M.impuku-n, 2 .jM'’' 

1 lavaaln .Ohizue, 2 m 2 
Heian I'eriixl, .2 
Hein Monogatari, 117 
Henke, M5 
Helmet, 14, 131* 

il'b.i beuannon, bv Kano IIG 4 .U, 283* 

I Iidchira ; Fluiw ara , 332 
Hikime-kanih.ui.i, mm, 54 , 
i Illlelu at\ le, 1 3, 


Hinraku-sai, 157 
Iliraiuku Hvakusui, 2,37 
Hiraira Gennai, 22m 
I Iirai/umi, 332 
Ilirakushi Denehu, 238 
Hiramaki-e, 2m2, 2o3 
Iliramc-ii, 2 o 4 
IIira-;u«a. 27m, 273 
I Iira-eaueui. 184 

Iliroahige Aiielo . 22 m, 237 , 233 
Hiroshima Kuoho, 2 vl 
1 Iiro-eii, 21 1 

lIishikauM Moronobu, se’e Moronobu 
I Iiuoii Tsaiie; ' I Isuan-chiiang I (,Ge‘ii-io', 
36 

Iliun-kaku hail, IV5, 4M2* 

I Iici, Mount, Ml I 
IlO'aai iKanu', 2 . 32 , 233 * 

I lone n b a-i, 1 1 1 

I lo-tiv.ikusen 3 .ihaki I Iv.ikusen'i, 24 m 
1 Totsu , 3 ak.iii, 22 m, 400 
Hokke-dO .bangarsLi-do’, 52 , 54 , 45 ''i, 
4 . 5 "*, 451 *, 45 3 * 

Ilokke-ii, Eleven-headed Kwannon, 

,31*, M.5 

Hokke-ii, .\mida Tri.ul, V 5 
I lokusai I Katsushika ,, 2 57 
Honcn, IMM 

Honen bhonin J'.ilen, 34 m 
H onnami Koetsu, 2 . 5 m 
H o-o-do, iMs, iM. 5 , iMo, 400 
Elorai-zan 'P'eng-lai shan'. l 3 , 27 m 
H orvu-ji, 22 , 24 , 2 m, 2 m, 5 5 *. 54 , 3 m, 41 , 
47 , mU, 7 m, 4 m,S, 4 mm*, 47 m*, 47 m* 477 *, 
478 *, 4 , 3 M*, 484 *. 4 , 35 *. 4 , 3 o*, 4 ^ 7 *. 
4 ,SS*, 4.3 '* 

Ilor\u-ii arenite'cture, m 7 
Hoshuku 'Ogata'. 277 
liosuda Eishi, 2 , 5 m 
I loeuge lloeeers, Imm, .533 
llosok.iua \ usai, 2 o 4 
llot-uater-tub, .358 
I len aki Amida, 32m 
llotaki Amida I-ngi. 32m* 

Hsia kuei i,Ka Kei , 14m 
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IIunL;r\ Jlx'iU. ^"2* 

I Iiintiiii; ^^cnc. 

I'h akki \ ako '^croll, .3s7 
M\ hrici <;t\ Ic ot architecture, 1.3<S 
IIvul;o Kusan-nc)-tachi, 1.30 

I 

Ichiu Kinrin, Cifi*, 337 
Ichiio Kimihiro, -’Ul 
Ichimai-c, 233 

Icoiiographic representation, 25 

levasLi, i'okugawa, 213 

I Fu-chiu a Fu-kvu), 22U, 2o'J 

laarashi Shinsai, 17U 

Iizuka Toro, 262 

Ikake-ji, 105, 137 

Ikecla Terukata, 2S7 

IkkvLi, 3S0 

Imari. 25U 

Iniari-vaki, 205 

Imbe-vaki, 173 

Imperial Fine Arts Acadeinv, 235. 24i.i 
Incense boxes, 134 
Incense Burner, 3t)U, 3ol* 

Incense burning, 143 
Indian chiaroscuro stvle, 41 
Indians, 37 

Industrial art t'rom the N'ara Period, 
55 

Industrial art ot the Momovama Period, 
2i if.i 

Initiation Hall .Kaidan-in; ot the Todai- 
u, 54, 455 
ln| 0 , lo3 

Inlaid with quartz, 3U'l 
Into, 260 
Inshin, 165 
Insho, 163 

Institute ot Japanese Fine Art, 201 
ippen 5h6nin, 1 1 3 
ippen 5h6nin Felen, 34iS 
Irigawa, 211 

Iro-nabeshima, 251, 2.55, 256*, 203, 312*, 
313 

Iron Age, 10 


Iro'i Liiir.iss, 14* 

Iron lantern, 1 34* 

Tse Monouat.in. 171 
Ise Monou.it.in fheture, 22o 
Ishii I lakutei, 2o2 
Isexia koreusai, 256 
Iso-no-bettei g.irelen, 2So 
Itu Jakuehn, 240 
ItsLikuslum.i bhrine, O'g 346 
I\or\ pleetrum, 65 
Iwas.i Matahei, 230, 231* 
Izuim-dono, 152 
Izuiuo i'aisha, 31* 

J 

Jakuinei (Korin', 227 

Jasoku (.boga'j 146, 153, 154,386 

Jiki, 2.56 

liiKiai-)!, 47 

Jmoko, 2o.3 

Jisho-|i, 186, 21 3 

lishu. 160, .348 

Jittoku, 145 

Jizo, 125, 125* 

Jocho, lul, 163, 4(3''), 41(.l 
jodan-no-ma, ISo, 2i.(S*, .369, 3'48* 
J6ken-in gold lacquer, 2ol 
j6do-kv6, 110, ,351 
Joincrv structure', 101 
Joju-cn garden, Suizen-ji, 2SiJ 
Jokci, 121. 124 
Jomoti-doki potterv, 7* 

Jo-6 Shlgaraki, 17,3 
|6ruri-n temple, 10,3 
Josetsu, 146, 151* 

[oshin, 1()0 
J6shin-|i, 12.5*. 12(1* 

Juniten, 113, 114 
Juraku-dai, .3.S4, 46,3. 41.5 

K 

K.ihuraoi Kivokata, 287, 290 
Kacru-mata, 217 
Kaj^M, 258 

Kagami-ita (bit chcck-piccc), 15 
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K.iidan-iii (Initiati'in Hall', 'IoJai-|i, Tt, 
455 

Kairaku-cn aardcii, di.S 

Kai\ Li-shiki garden, 1^4 

Kakeban, 55S 

Ka Kii ' IKia Kuei,i, 146 

Kakc\(jr(>i, 14 

kaki-r-mon, .156, 251, 254, 293 
Kaku|d, lb3 
Kamakura, lnS, i23* 

Kamakura-hon, 1 37 
Kamakura paintmg, 117 
Kamakura Perioil, b'S 
Kamakura seulpturo, IdU 
Kamimura Shocii, 257 
Kanavama lIcizG, 292 
Kaneko Kinre 0, -’43 
Kano Fitoku, 493 
Kano Ilogai, 282, 283* 

Kano Mabanobu, 153, 158 
Kano Mitbiinohu, 224 
Kano Motonobu, 158, 169 
Kano bchool, 157, 193, 220, 221, 349, 
415 

Kano Tannvii, 222, 372, 383, 387, 492, 
420, 421 ' 

Kano Yasunobu, 225, 227 
Kanshitsn (drv lacquer!, 50 
Kanzan (Shimomura!, 145, 2S5 
Karabitsu, Reihokuan Mubeum, Kova, 
105* 

Kara-halu, 212, 392 
Kara-nion, 392 
Kara-on, 2ti5 
KaratbU-vaki, 1/4 
Kara-\o bt\ K, 1 38, 174 
Kare-sansui, 184, 188 
Kareobinga, 335 
Kaeuga, 190, III 

K.ibuga Gongen Reikenki. 11-3, 117 
Kabuga School, on, loo 
Katada Tokuro, ->2 
Kato Bunrci, 242 

Katbukawa ShunshO, 233, 236. 237 
Katsura Imperial \ ilia. 274. 42o. 421*. 


423*. 425* 

Kat ''Ura-no-tana, 4J1 
Katsushika IL^kusai, 

Ka\\ahata GvokushiTi. J!/‘s^ 
Kauahata lv\Qshi, 

Kauai Gvekudo, JV" 
Kauainura Maiisliu, 290 
KtLToii Ent;i, I2‘i 

Kuat;Ln Kci. 442*, 44^ 

Kcihun ' -Matsumuni 247 
Kcinin i,Sunu\ oshi 111 
Kti’oiu 11 1 
Kcishokl, 1.^7 
Kciiroku-cn i:ar<icn, 276 
Kenzan, 173 
Khotan, -35 
KichiiO-tcii. 42, 1U3 
KiUiJo, 29V 
Kikkawa Rcikua, 267 
KikuLhi liobuM. 265 
Kikuchi Keigetsu. 287, 290 
Kimura Buzari, 291 
Kiniura 6hohachi, 292 
Kindami-)i, 2o4 
Kin-kaku“)i, 888 
Kin-ku*aa, 2'‘ 

Ki-no Muriebiike, 150 

Kiiiu, .57 

Kinuta-de, 360 

Kirin, o5, 221 

Ki-seto, 1.5.5 

Kishi SchcKtl, 247 

Kiso 1 Hui-ts’ung', 146 

Kitagawa I tarnaro, 2.36, 237 

Kitanuira, 288 

Kitano-jinia, 3*M, 3'4 

Kitano 8higt“masa, 2.36 

Kitano Tciiiin F.ngi, 117, 3^3* 

Ki\'omi/ii-dcra, 364, 366* 

Kivomizu-dcra t'ngi, l6i)*, 8".3 

Kivomi/.u-vaki, -36^) 

Kivomori, 127* 

Ki\onaga iToriik 2.36, 237 
Ko-ami Choan, 2n4 
Ko-ami Michinaga, I7U 
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Ko-anii -39, 31 -i- 

R. >i'.i\ .lihi Rokci, 3'<1 
Robcii. IJl 

KnhlkRl'.o, JJ-l 

Kd'nri D.iishi I Kilka. 73, 344 
Kolxiri Lixhu, 274, 3S3, 42ii 
Kobiiri fomoto, 2S3 
KuLiai-ii niaki-o, 314, 33.S, 359^ 

Ko-ct'U Ilonnanm, 2i,.4, 22o, 25'' 
Kdru-KHai. 2''1 

Kofuka-ii, Fu'c-stoned ^nipa, 17''"' 
KotTi/'o, Hdr\u-ii, 7') 

Ru'a^’o . rcr , isaki ', 285, 2^0 
Koho-an, 3^7, 3.SS* 

Kod I Kano 224 
KokeLhi. .5'' 

Kokf-dera, 187 
Kokei, 121 

K.jkei bansho, 1'75, d'.o 
KokubLin-|i, 3'' 

Kokuqa^ a-k^^ ai. 2'i! 

Kokuho-kuan Museum, Kamakura, 325 
Kukuso. 2o3 

Ko-kutan!. 251, 258, 25,8''' 

Kokuzo Jk.Jhisattwi, Kuanchi-in, 7')''' 
Kokuzo Bo-^atsu, dM* 

Kumai Gcnki, 24o 

Koina-inu, Pottcrv oi a U.)^% 1,35’* 

Kuma Kaii'-u, 2o2 

Koina Korvu, 2o2 

Koma KvQhakti, 2'.1 

Kuma K\ u-i, 25') 

Konuiro buiuii, 287, 2'"', 2''1 
Koii'clO ol 1 (.^h<jd,u-]i, 4o3 
Kuiiubbu-ii, b ',5 
Ki.-iur.-ii, 

K( )!i m )-rik ."’h 1, 4i/ 

Koiiuki-dO, bi8, 333, 333*, 334* 
Kcuoshini.i 1 Ikoku, 2,8,, 2''1 
Korakii-eii uarden, 2(4, 2(n, 2;.S 
Kurc-an potters, 2' '5, 25" 

Korean stele ol' arehitettiire , 32 
Korin lOuata,, 227, 228, 228*,2til, 2oo*, 
3i "j 

Rose Ilirotaka, ‘i'> 


Rose K,inaoka, .8 
Ruse 8ebaK)l, 1 1 1 
Ro - seti ), 135 

Kosoile garment. 2o(i*, 2o7 
Rosugi ildaii. 2''2 
Ro-to, 12 '' 

Kovania Re./u, 2' '2 
Kabo si'umman. 236 
Rudara Rauanan, 75 
Ruda-tama, 2" 

Ktikai ■ RObfi Dai'iii', 73 
Kumauk.i e.s'niniko, 2‘>2 
Kuiielai-kuan ''a\ ue'iiOki, 143 
Kunihin •, 2"! 

Rimitaka. Ill 
Kurata IlakLiWi. 202 
Kiiruinae'ose, 5')7 
Rusumi Monkayc. 225, 25S 
Rutam pore'elam ware, 258, 233 
Rh.uiuso, 1,81 
Rwaigctsudo, 233 
Rwaigetsikld Ando, 233, 234* 
Rwaige'tsudo Matsurvu, 23,3 
Kwaigetsiulo Vhool, 233 
Ruaikei, 121, 124, 124*, 445 
Rw.iieu-shiki teicn, 27" 
Rwako-genzai-mgwa-kfo sutra, 44, 111, 
343 

Rwanchi-m, 77, 3i)f) 

Ruannon i A\ alokites'svara), 24,25,25*, 
28*, '.'7*, .3"7, 3"b*, 487* 

Rwanshin-u, 83, 134*. 139*, 14(J* 
Reukeehi. 5,8*, 5'' 

R'otoOnsli! Museum oi -Vrt, 343 
Keo-\aki laieuec, 254 
Ked-zd, 335 
K\d-zuka, 134 

Re u I'.i iChiou ^ ingl, 24,3, ,371 
R«,uiran-tei at Matsushima, 332 
Ku azan t\\ atanabe I, 22", 243 

I . 

Laa^ucr 45 '^* 

I aujuLr work iii the Fuiiwafei Period, 
iOo 



L\DLX 


on rhc R'--ol.-)ku brniLjc, 

L.idv, h'' Ku a!i;L r-i J<lr> A’nio, _?^4* 
Lake Bn^a, ''4 
Laminated Lor. 

Laiidacapc architccrurt- , ' 

LaimLejpe. bv LLi'-ana »bii. ! 

Land'. cape, hv Motun.ubL., 4»4* 
LandiLape, bv St^sb.u, 

Landsc.ape. bv bhufiun. 1 SJ* 

Landbeapc Paintinp, b'' Nau'iobu, 
Lataki-ape Painting::, bv Tanavu, 
Lceture Hall, 1 Uiliodai-u, 

Lianp K'ai, l4o 
Inl>id<.>. ''r, 

r 1 Cluii i'Ri ^Idn 7^. H4 
Li Lunp-micn ' IL R' Q-niin , III, 14^1 
151 

Lion^. 221 

Literati paintinp, 24' ' 

I iterauire, 
r 17 3 

M 

Maeda 2'M 

Mapa-tama, 21) 

Main hall of Chion-in. 

Main Temple of Kwanshin-jiv Hb, 14"’^ 
Mairreva, 43S 
Makino Torao. 2'42 
\IampLiku-ii, 24", 2'i" 

\Iamlari-do, 401 

Man W'atchm.; a CatiiNh, bv Joset'^u, 
HI* 

Main b>hu,4' f, HI 
Maruvama School, 24^ 

Maruvama (.)k\ o, 24^ 
bLnanobu, 1^3, H^, H.'^* 

Manida 1/umo-no-kami, 1 30 
Matahci, 230. 231, 2 3H 
Matsurnoto kuko, 2SS, 2,S7 
Matsuinura Gekkei, 24o 
Mat>uoka I'nk\u, 2"" 

Mat>iislu:ra, 331 
Llatsiuaki-ttnun, 12" 

Mat'^LUaki Leniin Li!_!, 400, 3oH 
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XlainoiLLn" a'^choeeture, 2o7 
ALiLiMilcnna u: ^laLond '^hoaiiri, 31"* 

Ma ^aan, Uo 
ALditatTv'e niLulra. 4o> 

Alcdnam (O sculpcarc. 4o 

-Medi- I’ai-'luO Kra, 2S1 

Aletal o: tb.c Jojf''. 42 3* 

Aletai inlav <jii a ea^t brnnze ^ruun.d. "2 

Mctai work. 2o, oo, 4-^2 

Methods u: d'vLin.:, 5o 

Miehniapj. ''2, 17' ' 

iMinauawa Kili:. 24f, 

Min anu'to \ oritnino, 34/ 

IMinami I\u-izo, 2o2 
Mina''C-pu, 215 
MinehO, 14o, 3,53 

Miniu, 2"I 

Mnoku, 24, 25. 2o*, 435 
Mirnku Bo>at''U, 122 
Miroku ::i tlie ChCipu-ti. 4S0* 

Mirn ns, o' t, 3 ] 4. 317* 

Mslnma AitMima, 2.57 
Mitvaaki. Ill 
M't'^mia'ja, ]2o 

Mir''Un(tbL;, 153, 1 5s, lo"*, lo2*, 17o, 303, 
3.S7, 3 o4 

Mir'.Li(')ki, 3ii,',^ 3 4 
Mivakawa Cb.o->hun, 233 
Mivako)! I\ako, 2s7 
Mokkei Mm-lK i . !40. 143* 

Mokubei. 3lo, 

Momovaina pamtinp, 1"2 
Momovama Period, loo 
Momovama scol[)tL{re, ..332 
Mona^terv aixhiteeture ol tb.e Pkinuara 
Pen )d. loo 

Monp )1 lin a^'oti Pxturc bcrol!, 12" 
Monkev, bv s, )Ncr;. 24o^ 

MonkL\'^. bv Llokkei .Mu Clih', 14o* 
M ononavic, 2 I 
Alum Nfsen, 24' ' 

Morita l^Li’Ktomo, 2o2 
2vIoro'‘e»bu Ilisliikauai, 2 32 

M!)rtaa:"' p(,ttL:\. 1!* 

panLn Vuhr)-” garden', l5o 



MutiKT<it the \\ C'-t ' Hm Want; Mil I, is 

Aluttillira 'Fniinarae 

Motciiuibu iKano', 14ie 13\ I aS, 

Sl4* 

Mt. I-'uii, I'v Hokusai, 2 ^'>* 

Mt Fun. be Iteho, 247* 

Mueliaku < ,Vsa.'it;ha), l-’J 
Mu Ch'i 'Mokkcik Hij, 14s* 

Muneie, J'*! 

Muneiiohu 'Mioehin', 

Murasaki Shikibu, 'F 
Muromaehi Perioii. 142 
Muro-o-]!, 'Ill 

MuMCal instrunienrs ol'thc sho'-O-in eol- 
lecrion, fis, 1)4*, ti.S, tiS*, 457*. 45.S 
Muso Kokushi, 175, sS'J 
Mi’bthin N’ohuie, I7o 
Mvoehin Munenobu ''Midehin', 241 
Mioehin Munevasu, IbS 
M\dho-in. ibll, V)2* 

Mtdki-an, 21 5 
Mvoko-ii. Id4* 

X 

Xaheshima, 25n 
Xarraaki IKasuf;.!), Ill, 12n 
Xagamitsu, 12'» 

X'affasawa Rosetsu, 24o 
Xaffataka (Kasuga), 111, 120 
Xageshi, bJb 

Xaeova Castle. sSo, 350*. 541* 
Xakabashi Acaileniv, 225 
Xakagawa Ka7uinasa, 2o2 
-Xakataina Koniiii, 2s2 
Xandai-mon, Tudai-ji, 444 
Xaii-en-do, 121 
Xan.g\va, 22n 
Xaiit;\\"a School. 23o. 5(if) 

Xaii/en-u. 14/, 3/1, .3/2* 

Xaunobu I Kano', 222, 224, 22.5* 

Xara, 3fj 

Xara Inijienal Household Museum, 52, 
,54, 4.311*. 431* 

Xara Period, 3,5 
Xara sculpture, 47 


Xashi-|i, 17*'. 2ii2. 2o4 
Xauashiro Kdii. .31 3 
Xetsuke, 21o 
Xichira, Figure ol. 4 35 
Xicliircn, loo 
Xib.on Biiutsu-in, 2S5. 2on 
Xiio Chistle, 305 Sis* 

XiiLi I lac/i'bushu, 355 
Xikko Slirine, 5 cl- To^hoi^li Shrine, 
Xikko. 

Xlkuhitsu [ ki\o-e. 2 52 
Xikua-kuai, 20I 
X’ln-ami Doh.ichi. .31o 
Xmc-hcMcled Ku amion, IlOnu-ii, / o, 
SI* 

Xmna-ji, 114 

X'liisci ('Xh)nomura), 2.51, 2.53*, ,31ii, 3tiO 
XiO, 122, 44.5* 

Xio, bv I'nkci, 123* 

Xhreana, 0", .340 

Xishi-Honrrwaa-)i, 105, 2' tS*, 210*. 212*, 
21 3*. 500*. 40ii* 

Xishi-iin, 20 3 
X'ishi-|in artisans. 2o5 
Xishikaua Sukenobu, 233 
Xishiki-de, 257 
Xishiki-e. 2 34 
Xishimura Shioenaga, 23o 
Xishivama Suisho, 20U 
Xitta-|inia, 1 33* 

-Xd-ami, 1.53, !,5.o 
Xohuie, Ifi/S, 170 
Xobuvasu, 10, S 
Xohuzanc, 111, 120 
Xoe Floshi Kkotoba, 119 
XooLichi Shohin, 2.3,5 
Xoh costumes, 2ti7 
Xoh drama, lo2, 

Xoh masks, ltd 
Xonomura ^cibci, 251 
Xude ligure, I2.S 
Xui-haku, 2ti.5 
Xuki, loti 

Xukiiia Kaioku, 24.3 
X\o-i, ,S7* 
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NMiiru; Kwjnnon, .S.i 

o 

(_>bi, -'ll 

( )i_taoona! Bron/t L.aiitLrn, 44 j* 
fJctagonal Stupa, l/S* 

Odake Chikuha, JS7 
(4lukc-vaki, ISu 
Ogata Korin. Jol, Joi 
Ogaua IlantaLi, dol 
Oguri Sotan, OS 
Okada llanko, -’43 
()kakura KakuaO. 3SJ 
Okamoto Ippci, d'O 
Okochi kilns, JSS 
Oku-kdrai, 174 
Okuniura Masanobu. 23n 
Oku-shciin ot Samho-in, 4I.S* 

Ok\o iMaruvama', 24.?, 244*. 245*, 
Okvo School, 243 
Old Korean, 174 
Omote-shoin, 412* 

Open Oallerv ot'the Shoin-zakuri, 211* 
Open Work ot’the Kara-mon Gate, Xishi- 
Ilongwan-ii, 21.3* 

Oribeno-tsukasa, 55 
Oribe-vaki. 13ri 

Ornamented Horse showing Protohis- 
toric Horse Prappings, 17* 

Osaki Hachiman, 215. 217* 

Ota Saburo. 2' >2 

Outer Building ol Kon|iki-d6, .3.33* 
Ovainatsumi-iinia. 131*, 132 
O-voroi. 1.3(1, loS 

P 

Pageant. '43 

Painting in the Pleian Period, (5 
Painting on a Paniiel ol lainanuishi- 
no-aushi, 2.3* 

Palaee arehiteeture. in 
Palace buildings. ,Sv 

Pal. ICC buildingsol the carle X.ir.i Period, 
dtid 

Palaee ol Flow ers i Haii.>-n<,-gosho ■, 143 


Palatial building in tlie Momovair.a 
castle, 3o2 

Palati.il buildings built bv Hidceoshi. 
4111 

Panel inczc, 21u* 

Paradise and Hell. 34 'j, 352* 

Par.idise ot -kniida, 4't5 
Paradise em earth. l'>7 
Peacock Room, Zuigan-ii, 332 
Peiiannular rings, 2l> 

P'cng-lai shall ■ Ilorai san e IS, 270 

Persian design. 30 

Persian uillut nce, .3o 

Persian proton pe ul hunting scenes, 443 

Persians, .37 

Phoenix and Paulownia in Cold Lac- 
quer, 2i'2* 

Phoenix Hall. I I(l-<5-dn '')7,‘t7*. b '3, lc)7, 
400*. 4b7, 41.13*. 4(i0*. 4 lb*. 411* 
Phoenix in the Golden Hall. Horvu-ji, 
477* 

Pictoriil art, 41 

Pictorial Biographv of Ippen .Shonin, 
12(1, 34.S* 

Pictorial Biographv of Hdnen Shonin, 
35( I* 

Pieture on a sliding screen, D.ukaku-)i, 
414* 

Picture scrolls, 1 lo 
Plum Tree, bv Korin, 22S* 
Poivchroni.uic design. 257 
Portrait paintings, 11,3, 114 
Portrait sculpture, lo4 
Portraiture, 117 
Precious stones, 1 1 

Primitive pictures presented in relict on 
dotakti bells, |ii* 

Prinec .Miotoku, 22. li'3*. Iii4, 114, 115, 
4SO 

Prolcssional sculptors, lol 
Protc.historic arnicd man, 13* 

Psaltcrv, <'3, tig* 

Pure I, ami Doctrine . Jodo-k\ 0;, 45 ,114, 
351 



1M)I- V 


R 

R.i. 

Rjuxi, -’77 
Rai kimimitsLi. 12'J 
Rais(.(i laLqucr. 171, 7(i3 
Rai^td i.iLi|utr iiux, hv Ko-anti 

Xa^a-'hiuc, 

Rakan 'Arhat', I In, 147, 4ii4 
Rakari, h\' Alinch.o, 474* 

Raku \xarc, 7cc Raku-vaki 

Rakn-raki, 7n4, 7Iii 

Raku-vaki tea buwl, bv Choiiro, 7n7» 

Ramma. 710 

Red Fiido, 77 

Red Fudo in the Mvo-O-in, 7.7, 77* 

Red laminated lacquer, .717 
Reiho-kwan .Mu'-eum on Mount Kota, 
,S7 

Rei-kvo 'bell-mirror', 19 
Ren 2 ;e- 6 -in, 7o7 

ReMirrection scene of Shaka-muni, 97, 
744 

Rikii:;i-en warden. 274 
Rikvu, 204, 21.3, 214. 215 

Rlrlai, 10 

Rinzai, 155 

Rinzai, bv Ja^oku. 155* 

Rin/u, 177, .729 
Rin/.u, 2o7 

RiRtu-nun ILi Lun,e;-mit'n;, 111. 14o. 
151 

Ri '-an-pei, 207 

Ri ^hln !,ld Clil'ii) 75, 344 

Rit'Uriii Park. 27.S* 

Roek-eut Ijuildhi''t imat;e, L suki, Bun- 
^o, .75* 

Rin k laddl^t■', 1.77 
Ruck uardenina, 1.7.7. 1.70 
K(k(ko stvie ol ,fa|>anesc architceturL, 
2o7 

Rdkecbi batik), 77*. .70 
R()kuoii-|i, bSo 
Rtf) Kai irdans K’ai), 14o 
K(isLt.,u ' X.i " J'.av a !, 24'i 


Rt uan-'i Gareleii, 17,* 

.s 

*.abi, 2o4 

^aeixd erow n worn Iv. Fuka Kemaku 
Kuaniion, 472* 

7aua maki-e. 41.7 

7.uehu Denq'.o Dai^hi ,7 

7,iidai-ii, 70, 41 

7,uhr>-ii, 1.77 214*, 217, 21o* 

7akai arti'.aii'., 2'i7 
Xikaki JItaku'e.n, 24o 
Sakamoto Ilaiiiinj, 2o2 
Sake-holder. 757 
s,ikutei-ki. 172 

Sakta-nitmi 'Shaka’i. 24. 4o*, 2oo* 
.Sambd-in, 412*. 415* 

Sambd-in Garden, 41.7. 417* 

Sani-nion tr.ite, 4o4, 4o.5* 

San .\mi 'Three Ami', 1,5b 
Saiit;atsu-dd (See Ilokke-ddJ 
Saniusan^en-dd, 17.7, 755, .70,7, 7'74*, .7b5* 
Sankud-mon, 7o2 

sanraku .'Kandi, 10,7, 105, 107 ^ ,3o,5, 420 
San^etsii ( Kano , 224 
San-t'.ii-pot, 713, 313* 

Sanzen-in. lo7 
Saotomc leharu, 2ul 
Sareophani, 12 
Saebi-hijiki, 17.7 
Satsunia, .312* 

Satsutiia taienee, 2,5' i 
Satsuma \tare, 25f', 257* 

Scale armor, 14 

.Scripture depositorv 'kvo-zdl, 177* 
Scripture mounds 1 kvd-ziika;, 174, 71(j 
Sei-ami, 2o4 
Scihd, 2.7o 
Sc i n, 174 

.Sci-d-bo, see Si \\ anc; AIu 
Scislid Xapon, 0 7 
.Sekki, 270 

Semmen Flokke-kt d, 4,7o 
.Seu|aku Flonuuan XAnbutsu Shu, ,7o7 
Scniu Kuaiinon, .7,7,7, ,7o4, to.7* 



IMJi- \ 


'^t.n-:iu-Rik\ u, J'4 
Sen i4n, J43 

-M( »na^tcr\ , A^aku^a Park, 
Sen.-rei. _‘7S 

2fi ^ 

St^hin A a^Likandhu 1, 122 
Se'^]lln and Muchaku A asuhandhu and 
,\san^a . 447 
Ashin !n- rnkei, 124=" 

Sesshu, 14o, 144, 144*, 4*0, 443 

S<.''s(jn. 144 

Sttehu-'. o, 14U 

StTo, 144 

Sctoinono, lod 

Sc\'cii Patriarch^ ot the Shin^^’on Sect, 
444 

Sevcn-^trinij^cd psalter\*, 447* 

Shaka iSakva-muni i, 24, 4t)*, 2d''/* 

Shaka -muni t.i‘!tin£r, AST 
Sh.ik.i Kinkw.in Shutsucen Zu I'Sakvu- 
muni Buddha rising I'rom the Golden 
Cutrin'l, 'o, S44, .i45* 

Shaka Triad in the Golden Hall, 47o* 
Shaka image of Jingo-ji, 2W 
Shakvo^hi, 3'^ 

Shakvo^ho, 3d 
Sharaku, Joo 
Shari-dcn, 13d, 321* 

Shelf 01 Katiura. 421, 422* 

Shiha Kokan, 22ii, 237 
Shiba Park, 3 Id* 

Shihi, 445 
Shiehi-kan-de, 30U 
Shiuaraki, 173 
Shigisan Ifngi, 43d, 439* 

Shijo Sehool, 243 
Shiniada Bukubcn, 2‘U 
Shiranici-zukuri Style, 32* 

Shimoinura Karr/an, 2iS,5 
Shin-dcn Hall of Daikaku-|i, 41d* 
Shinden-shiki style of iiarden, ISI, l.Si, 
1,S4 

Sliinclen-zukuri style, 39, ISO, ]S], ly.l, 
37o, 401,, 4d7, 413 
Shiniu-an, 3S5, 3, So* 


Shinkai I'aketaro. JoS 
Shin-iiO ' No-ami , 15o 
Shino Soshin, 173 
Shinii-yaki, 13o, 173 
Shinran, lod 
Shinsai, 17d 
Shinshu >- 101 , 199 
Shin-to, 129 

Shinto deity, 35o, 35.S*, 435* 
Shimaktishi-ii, .5ii, 4ol'' 

Shienni Seieti, 2o2 
Shippd i,eIoisonne i, 33.5 
Shirai, 2S,S 
Shita-e. 234 
Shiteri-nd, 24 

Shogun's Chamber (Xikkd'. 531* 
Shoiehi Kokushi, by Minchd, 1.5ii* 
Shoin buililing, 273 
Shoin-gamac. ISo, Jiid, Jlii 
Sheiin-zukuri, IS", jiiO. 3 3 1 . 332.3fil ,37.5, 
37o, 377, 413 
Shokei, 153, 157 

■shdkin-tei tea-ccremony house, 425* 
Sho-ku'annon, 4.5*, 46 
^hdnan-tei. 2 1 5 

Shonan-tei tea-cerernonv house, 214*, 

21.5, 2 I 0 * 

Shoshd-hakkei, 222 

Sh6'6-in 'rreastiry, 5", 41, 69,62, 1,32. 

4.5.5, 450*. 4.57*. 45S*, 45d*, 46"* 
Shotoku Paishi, 22, 19,3*, 194, 114, 115, 

4 so 

Shoei 1 Kand', ld,3 
Shocn ( lkeda\ 2S7 
ShOcn IKamimura), 287 
Shribun, 146, 152 

ShiiLiaku-in Imperial \ iila,.379,.37o*, 3Stt* 
Shukukei-en garden, ITireishiina, 278 
Shumidan, 337 
-Shun-ei, 237 
ShunkO, 257 

Shunk\ o 1 \ amamotuk 287 
Shunsei ' Busoni, 242 
Shun‘'hd I K.itsukaw , 9 , 2.5.5, 25o, 257 
Shunsd iHishida', 2S5, 287 



‘^huin o-ku ji, 2 ' ' 1 
ShusLi ' •'atin'i, Jfi. 

^lik embroidered \nrh ani^eN, 

^ih'er Pa\ iiion (iinkakir, i4k ISo, 3^3, 
^73* 

Sini^^ic sbiCec print, 43^ 

>i Wanq^ All! ' Mother ot the 3\e>t', I<S 
Six D\na^tlc^5, 21, oo 
Six Dvnabtics mirror, i'^ 

Slidino screen ot the Fumon-in, 4' 4* 
Slidinn screen^, 34<i'^ 

.Snow landseape, bv Goshun, 24o* 
So-ami, 153, 150, 157 
bode, 131 
Soga, 21 

Somc-tbuke, 25o 
Sobcn, 240, J40* 

Sobhi"do ^Founder’s Hall), 141 
So Shizan, 243 
SOtan (Ogunj, 140, 155 
Sotatbu (law ara\ a.), 22o, 227*, 3U6, 353, 
355 

Sotome Xobuvasu, 10.S 
Southern School, 230 
Spicc-holdcr, 353 
.Sword-making, 120 
Statue o! ConlLiciu-., 160* 

Stepping stones ol the tea-garden, 271* 
Stone lantern, 271 
Stroll landscape garden, IS-f, 273 
StLi[-'a, 00 

Sugawara Miclii/ane, 3ol 
Suiboku-gwa, 145 
Sui v/ui; Dynasty, 35 
Suiko Period, 21, 44 
Suki-va, 213 
Sumi-e, lo2 
Siimivoshi, 220 
Sumivoshi Gukei, 22/ 

Sumi\oshi Keinui, 11/ 

Sumu u-^hi 3ch()ol, 111 
Sunkoroku SatMinu, 25/ 


'^utra untteiion ian'^haiKyl [oper with 
painting iXniinien F()shakM3i, loo* 
Slu aki, 237 
Suzuki Harunofni, 2 3o 
Suzunbako. 171 

Surird Alountiiig. I)'. Goto \ ui5, loS* 
'sw ord-rack, 43, S 

Svmbolic ieonog raffin' oI Aniida, 443 
1' 

'r.ibabami, 177, 178* 

! Taiga (Ikci, J4o. _ni*. ,3u6 
I Taikan ( Yokovanuj, 284, 2So 
I Tamia-dera, 4‘iU, 4*^/1'*, 4'11, 4'42*, 494*, 
: 494* 

Tainu-inandara, 491, 49.5*, 494 
i Taimcn-io ofXagova castic, 341*, 342 
i Taira t’amili', ki8 
I Tai^ha- 2 ukuri, 31* 

■ i'akahash! Yuithi, 281 

i 'I'akakane (rakashina). 111, 113, 117 
I Taka-niaki-o, 2o3 
I Takama Soshichi, 292 
! Takarnura Koun, 2S.S 

■ 'I'akanobu, 222 

j Takaihima Hokkai, 287 
'I'aka.hiiia ’[ak,ikanc. 111, 113, 117 
Takaslike, 1 1 1 
Tak.rvoshi, 99 
Takenoiichi Seiho, 28.5, 299 
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